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MONSEIGNEUR, 

1  H  E  favourable  reception  with 
which  you  have  honoured  my  former 
works,  encourages  me  to  publifh  the 
obfervations  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels. 
If  your  Htghnefs  will  deign  to  permit 
me  to  prefix  your  name,  my  wifhes 
will  be  complete.  I  fliall  efteem  that 
favour  as  an  aflurance  of  the  public 

approbation. 
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approbation,  and  fhall  the  lefs  regret 
thofe  obftacles,  which  fufpended  my 
zeal  at  the  moment  that  I  was  about 
to  undertake  more  important  incj^ui- 
lies. 

I  am 

With  the  moft  profound  refpe(Sl, 
Your  Highnefs's  moft  obedient^ 
and  moft  humble  fervant. 
Savary. 
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1  RAVELS  are  the  mofl  inftrudivc 
fchool  of  man.  It  is  by  travelling  that 
he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  fellow 
creatures  j  it  is  by  living  amongft  diffe- 
rent people,  by  fludying  their  manners, 
their  religion,  and  government,  that  he 
finds  a  point  ^of  comparifon  which  ena- 
bles him  to  judge  of  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  government  of  his  own 
country.  Surrounded  by  the  prejudices  of 
education,  enflaved  by  cuflom,  until  he 
quits  his  native  country,  he  views  other 
nations  only  through  an  opake  medium, 
which,  varying  their  forms  and  colours 
to  his  fight,  muft  necefi^arily  induce  a 
falfe  judgment  of  the  objeds.  He  will 
be  aftonifhed  at  their  errors,  although  he 
himfelf  pays  a  tribute  to  others,  to  the 
full  as   ftrikixigi    he    will     laugh    at    the 

abfurdity 
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abfurdity  of  their  cuftoms,  himfelf  a 
/lave   to  as  great   extravagancies. 

But  after  examining  with  deliberate 
attention,  the  manners  and  the  genius 
of  different  people,  after  calculating  the 
precife  influence  of  education,  laws  and 
climate,  on  their  natural  and  moral  qua^ 
lities,  he  will  extend  the  fphere  of  his 
ideas,  reflexion  will  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  prejudice,  and  break  the  bonds  with 
which  cuftom  has  enchained  his  reafon. 
It  is  then  that,  looking  towards  his  own 
country,  the  bandage  will  drop  from  his 
eyes,  the  erroneous  opinions  he  has  there 
formed  will  vanifli,  and  every  thing  will 
bear  a  different  afped. 

Before  he  fets  out  on  his  travels,  it  is 
ncceffary  that  he  fliould  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  geography  and  hiftory. 
The  former  will  point  out  the  local  the- 
atre of  great  events,  the  latter  will  recall 
them  to  his  memory.  Enlightened  by  this 
two-fold  luminary,  in  travelling  through 
the  eailern  world,  the  fcene  of  the  moft 
aflonifliing  revolutions,  which  have  more 
than  once  changed  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  every  objed  will  be  animated  un- 
der 
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-der  his  footfteps.     The  marbles,   the  ruins, 
the    very    mountains    will     fpeak    to     his 
underftanding    and  his    heart.     Here,    un- 
der    a    rude     bed  of    brambles,     he  Vv^ili 
read    the    following    words,     with    which 
his   country    honoured    the     manes     of  a 
hero  :     Sta^    Viator^  Heroem   calcas.     That 
rock,    W'hofe    precipice   projeds    over   the 
profound  abyfles    of  the  fea,    Vsill    recall 
to  his   memory  the  unhappy   fate   of  that 
defpairing  lover,  whofe   fublime   and  ani- 
mated  verfes  defervedly*  procured  her  the 
title    of  the    tenth   mufe.      Thofe    ruins, 
the   fad  remains  of  two   celebrated  repub- 
licks,    will   revive   the  recolledion  of  man, 
-ennobled  by  the   love   of   liberty,   his   en- 
larged foul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  mind 
and   body   in   the   higheft   flate  of    perfec- 
tion.     What    multiplied  comparifons     be^ 
tween   the   pafl    and    prefcnt   iituation   of 
human  affairs   will   recur   to    his  imagina- 
tion !     How  immenfe  the  chain  of  events 
he  has  to  purfue !     But    he    will    content 
himfelf  with   marking   the    great    leading 
features,  and  with  laying  before  his  reader 
thofe  ftriking    circumftanccs,    wherein  the 
paft  and  the    prefent  are    illuftrated,   ai^ 

brought 
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brought  into  contad,  without  being  con'- 
founded  together. 

At  the  fight  of  thofe  fuperb  monu- 
ments that  Egypt  Hill  poffeffes,  his  re^ 
fledions  will  turn  on  the  charader  of  a 
people,  whofe  works  alone,  of  all  the 
ancient  nations,  have  braved  the  ravages 
of  time.  What  muft  have  been  that 
people,  who  feemed  to  have  laboured 
only  for  immortality,  and  from  whom 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato, 
went  in  fearch  of  thofe  different  branches 
of  knowledge,  with  which  they  enriched 
their  country  ?  He  will  regret,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  learned  have  proved 
ineffedual  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  the  nu^ 
merous  hieroglyphics  difperfed  through 
that  rich  region.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
characters  would  illuftrate  ancient  hiftory, 
and  furnifh  a  ray  of  light  perhaps  to 
penetrate  that  darknefs  which  covers  the 
firft   ages    of  the  world. 

Become  a  citizen  of  the  univerfe,  he 
will  rife  fuperior  to  partiality  and  opi- 
nion, and,  in  defcribing  cities  and  coun- 
tries, his  pen  will  adopt  no  other  guide 
ihan   truth.     But  above  all,   let  him  not, 

like 
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like  too  many  travellers,  make  himfelf 
the  principal  figure  in  his  paintings,  nor 
throw  a  glare  of  light  around  himfelf, 
whilft  he  leaves  in  the  fhade  the  other 
perfonages  on  the  canvas.  Let  him  ap- 
pear w^ithout  affe6tation,  whether  with  ref- 
ped  to  knowledge  of  his  fubjed,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  weight  to  his  narrative. 
Such  are  the  requifites  for  the  man  who 
would  profit  by  his  travels.  Such  are  the 
principles  he  fhould  deem   effential. 

To  the  neceffary  information,   and  to  the 
genius   of  obfervation,   he   muft  unite  alfo 
that  lively,  profound,  and  penetrating  fenfi- 
bility,  which   alone   can  make   his  remarks 
or  writings  interefling.     If  he  is  not  affect- 
ed on  beholding    the   fpot  where  the  great 
Pompey  was  affallinated  on  his  landing;  near 
Pelufium  ',  if  the   wonders  of  Egypt    have 
not  flruck  him  with  aftonifhment  and  ad- 
miration ',  if  he  has  not  lamented  over   the 
augufl  ruins  of  Alexandria,  and  over  the  ir- 
reparable lofs  of  400,000  volumes,  devoured 
by  the  flames  j  if  he  has  not  felt  his  breaft 
inflamed  by  the  noble  fire  of  enthufiafm,  at 
the   fight  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  of  Sparta, 
and  of  Athens,  let  him  not  think  of  writing. 
Vol.  I.  A  Nature 
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Nature  never  formed  him  to  tranfmit  to 
his  fellow-creatures  thofe  great  imprefli- 
ons,  which  are  infpired  only  by  fuch  great 
objeds. 

I  prefume  to  think,  that  I  have  experi- 
enced fuch  feelings  as  to  render  travels  in- 
terefting  ;  but  the  public  muft  judge  of  the 
execution.  Should  the  reader  of  thefe  let- 
ters accompany  me  with  pleafure  ;  fhould 
he  be  ftruck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
fcriptions,  and  derive  inftrudion  from  the 
geographical  and  hiftorical  details  ;  fhould 
the  memorable  events  I  recall  to  his  remem- 
brance appear  to  him  to  be  judicioufly  dif- 
pofed  ;  fhould  the  parallel  of  ancient  and 
modern  manners  feem  to  be  traced  with 
judgment  and  refledion,  my  wifhes  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  I  fhall  elteem  the  fatigues,  the 
dangers,  the  labours,  I  have  undergone,  on- 
ly as  a  lubjed  of  confolation. 
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LETTER        I. 

A  general  dejcription  of  Egypt ^  and  of  the  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  from  the  mofi  remote  antiquity  to  the 
prefent  time>  'The  reader  will  'here  find  an  account  of 
the  topography  of  the  country  •,  and  a  detail  of  the 
labours  of  the  amient  kings  in  confining  the  channel 
of  the  Nile,  with  the  origitial  formation  of  the  Delta^ 
and  Its  gradual  enlargement. 

To    Mr.    L.    M. 

Alexandria,  the  24th  July,  1777I 

You  complain.  Sir,  of  my  filence  ;  you 
call  upon  me  to  make  good  my  promife. 
"  Where,"  fay  you,  "  are  thofe  portraits  of  the 
Oriental  manners  that  I  expedled  from  your 
tafte  for  obfervation  ?  What !  for  three  years 
have  you  been  travelling  in  Egypt,  without 
writing  me  one  word  of  that  moft  celebrated 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  ?'* 

Such  are  your  reproaches.    Recollect  the  ad- 
VoL.  I.  B  vice 
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vice  you  gave  me  on  quitting  Paris  ;  you  will 
there  find  my  juftification.  "  Young  Man,  you 
*'  are  going  into  a  foreign  country,  where  you 
*'  will  fee  new  men.  Obferve  the  influence  of 
"  climate,  the  power  of  religion,  the  imperi- 
"  ous  law  of  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the  operati- 
"  ons  of  defpotifm  on  weak  mortals  ;  from 
*'  them  you  will  difcover  the  hiftory  of  their; 
*'  vices  and  their  virtues  ;  to  facilitate  this  ftu- 
"  dy  learn  the  Oriental  languages,  converfe 
^'  with  the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  and  the  Arabs  ; 
"  live  amongft  them,  and,  to  fee  them  as  they 
"  really  are,  leave  your  prejudices  behind  you 
"  in  France.  Try  to  paint  the  people  you  fee 
*'  after  Nature.  .Let  the  Turk  ftricflly  refemble 
*'  himfelf,  and  do  not  give  us  a  reprefentation 
*'  of  Paris  at  Grand  Cairo." 

Such  were  the  precepts  di6lated  by  your  wif- 
dom;  your  reafon  made  me  adopt  them  ;  your 
friendfhip  rendered  them  dear  to  me,  and  they 
liave  remained  engraven  on  my  memory. 
Three  years  travels,  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  much  labour,  have  been  confecrat- 
ed  to  my  defire  of  reducing  them  to  pradice. 
By  writing,  to  you  fooner,  I  fiiould  have  been 
lefs  obedient  to  thofe  precepts. 

It  appears  to  me  proper  firfl  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  of  fuch  re- 
volutions as  time  and  the  labours  of  man  have- 
produced  in  that  country.  The  map  that  ac- 
companies this  letter,  will  ferve  you  as  a 
guide,  and  I  liave  added  my  own  obfervations 

to 
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to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Father  Sicard,  of  Pocock,  of  Nie- 
"burh,  and  of  Danville.  This  laft  geographer, 
"whofe  learned  criticifm  could  diftinguifh  the 
truth  amidfi:  the  numerous  contradidions  of 
travellers,  has  often  been  of  great  fervice  to 
me.  I  never  quit  him  but  in  places  where  it 
is  impoffible  not  to  go  aftray  without  having 
been  a  perfonal  fpectator. 

Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  {buth  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  feparates  it  from  Nubia  ;  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez  form  its  eaftern 
limits  ;  and  it  is  terminated  to  the  weftward  by 
the  deferts  ofLybia,  in  the  midft  of  which 
flood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Its  great- 
eft  length  is  from  Sienna,  fituated  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  to  cape  Burlos,  which,  forming 
the  moil  advanced  point  of  the  Delta,  almoft 
terminates  the  3  2d  degree  of  latitude.  This 
dillance  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  five 
leagues. 

Its  greateft  breadth  is  fixty-eight  leagues,' 
drav/ing  a  right  line  from  the  ruins  of  Pelufa, 
to  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  formerly  called  Tapo- 
Jiris.  This  meafure  agrees  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients (a),  which  made  the  breadth  of  the 
B  2  Delta 

(a)  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  allow  the  bafe  of  the  Delta, 
-which  extended  from  Pelufium  to  Canopus,  now  called  Alboukir, 
1300  furlongs,  which  may  be  eftimated  at  54  leagues  ;  add  to  this 
H  leagues  from  Canopa  to  the  to^er  of  the  Arabs,  you  will  have 

68  league?. 
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Delta  fifty-four  leagues  from  Pelufium  to  Ga- 
nopus,  and  fourteen  from  Canopa  to  Tapofiris. 
Egypt  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the 
firft  is  only  a  long  valley,  which  begins  at  Sien- 
na, and  ends  at  Grand  Cairo.  Two  chains  of 
mountains,  which  take  their  rife  from  the  laft 
cataract,  form  the  vaft  contours  of  that  coun- 
try. Their  direclion  is  from  fouth  to  north, 
until  they  reach  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  where  fe- 
parating  to  the  right  and  left,  one  of  them 
takes  the  diredion  of  mount  Colzoum,  the  other 
terminates  in  banks  of  fand  near  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  former  is  compofed  of  high  and 
Heep  rocks,  the  latter  of  fandy  hillocks,  over  a 
bed  of  calcareous  ftone.  Beyond  thefe  moun- 
tains, are  deferts  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  eaft,  and  on  the  weft  by  Africa ;  in  the 
midft  of  them  is  that  long  plain  which  is  no 
more  than  nine  leagues  broad,  where  it  is  the 
widefl.  It  is  there  that  the  Nile  flows  be- 
tween two  infurmountable  barriers.  Now, 
fmooth  and  tranquil,  he  flowly  purfues  the 
courfe  traced  out  by  nature  and  by  art ;  now, 

68  leagues.  Herodotus  reckons  60  fchencs,  or  80  leagues  from 
Mount  Cafi us  to  tlie  gulph  of  Plintina,  where  TVz/^o/frrj- was  fitu- 
ated.  Mount  Cafius  is  12  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Pelufa  •,  by  fub- 
traiiing  this  number  from  the  former,  there  will  equally  remain  68 
leagues  fi-om  Pelufa  to  Tapofiris.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  geo- 
graphers have  meafured  the  fame  extent  of  country  in  a  right  line, 
and  not  in  following,  like  Herodotus,  the  bafe  of  the  Delta-,  for, 
from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  their  days,  that  part  of  Egypt  had 
already  infcreafed  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fand  accumulated 
bv  the  Nile  -,  and  if  they  had  follpwed  the  fca  coaft,  they  would 
hu\e  found  a  coiifiderable  augmentation. 

an 
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an  impetuous  torrent,  reddened  with  the  fands 
of  Ethiopia,  he  fwells,  and  breaks  over  his 
boundaries,  and  overflows  the  country,  which 
he  covers  with  his  waters  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hundred  leagues.  It  is  in  this  celebrated  val- 
ley, that  mankind  firlt  lighted  the  torch  of  the 
fciences,  whofe  radiance  diffufing  itfelf  over 
Greece  f^j,  has  fxfcceffively  illuminated  the  reft 
of  the  world.  This  valley  is  ftill  as  fertile  as 
in  the  beft  days  of  Thebes  ;  but  it  is  lefs  cul- 
tivated, and  its  famous  cities  are  laid  level 
with  the  duft.  Defpotifm  and  ignorance  feat- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  lav/s,  and  arts,  keep  them 
buried  and  in  ruins. 

Lower  Egypt  comprehends  all  that  country 
between  Cairo,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  and  Lybia.  This  immenfe  plain 
prefents  on  the  borders  of  its  parching  fands,  a 
ftrip  cjf  lands  cultivated  along  the  canals  of  the 
rivery  and  in  the  middle  the  triangular  ifland, 
to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  the 
Ddta.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  which  feparating  at  Batn  el  Bakara,  the 
Cow's  Belly,  fall  into  the  fea  below  Damietta  and 
Rofetta.  This  ifland,  the  mofl:  fertile  in  the 
world,  has  loft  much  of  its  extent,  fince  it  was 
formerly     bounded   by    Canopa   and   Pelufi- 

(b)  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Slculus,  fay  precifely  that 
the  Greeks  derived  thegreatefl  part  of  their  knowledge  frnm  Egypt. 
It  was  from  thence  that  Orpheus  brought  mythology,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  and  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  It  was  there  that  their 
philofophers  ftudied  allronomy,  and  their  legiflitors  the  principles 
«)f  government, 

B  5  um. 
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um  (c).  The  ravages  of  its  conquerors  having 
overthrown  the  eaftern  bulwark  of  Egypt,  the 
cultivators  of  the  lands,  too  much  expofed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Arabs,  have  withdrawn  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  canals 
which  ufed  to  convey  fertility  with  their  wa- 
ters, are  now  filled.  The  earth,  no  longer 
watered,  and  continually  expofed  to  the  burn- 
ing ardour  of  the  fun,  is  converted  into  a  bar- 
ren fand.  In  thofe  places  where  formerly  were 
feen  rich  fields,  and  flourifhing  towns  (^),  on 
the  Pelufiac,  the  Tanitic,  and  the  Mendefian 
branches,  which  all  ftrike  out  from  the  canal 
of  Damietta,  nothing  is  to  be  found  at  this  day 
but  a  few  miferable  hamlets,  furrounded  by 
date  trees,  and  by  deferts.  Thefe  once  naviga- 
ble canals  (e)  are  now  no  more  than  a  vain  re- 
femblance  of  what  they  were  ;  they  have  no 
communication  with  lake  Menzall,  but  what 
is  merely  temporary,  on  the  fwelling  of  the 
Nile  ;  they  are  dry  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
By  deepening  them,  by  removing  the  mud  de- 
pofited  by  the  river  fince  the  Turks  have  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Egypt,  the  country  they 
pafs  through  would  again  be  fertilized,  and  the 
Delta  recover  a  third  of  its  greatnefs. 
Now  that  you  have  a  g'eneral  idea  of  Egypt, 

(c)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

((JJ  BuLafta,  Pelufmm,  Phacufa,  and  all  the  towns  which  were  in 
the  eailern  part  of  the  Delta,  are  totally  deftroyed. 

(e)  The  Pelufiatic,   the  Tanitic,  and  Mendefian  branches  were 
formerly  navigable. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  fix  your  attention  on  that  rich  country, 
and  purfue  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone. 
Beyond  thofe  times,  of  which  hiftory  has  pre- 
ferved  us  any  epoch,  a  people  defcended  from 
the  mountains  near  the  cataradts,  into  the  val- 
ley which  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile  (/) :  it 
was  then  an  impenetrable  morafs,  covered  with 
canes  and  reeds.  After  multiplied,  and  often 
fatal  attempts,  they  at  length  difcovered  fome 
falutary  plants,  amongft  which  they  particular- 
ly diftinguifhed  the  lotus  {g),  which  Herodotus 
calls  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  the  reed  we  call  the 
fugar-cane,  and  which  has  preferved  in  that 
country  its  primitive  name  of  the  caffab  reed  (A), 

(X)  Herodotus,  p.  40.  Euterpe-,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  and 
Strabo,  lib,  17.  afcertain  the  fame  fa6t. 

(g)  The  lotus  is  an  aquatic  peculiar  to  Egypt,  which  grows  in 
the  rivulets,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  lakes  ;  there  are  two  fpecies  of 
it,  the  one  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  blueifh  flower  -,  the  cali>c 
of  the  lotus  blows  like  a  large  tulip,  and  ditiufes  a  fweet  fmeil,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  lily  -,  the  firll  fpecies  produces  a  round  root 
like  that  of  a  potatoe  •,  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  lake  Men- 
zall  feed  upon  it.  The  rivulets  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are 
covered  with  this  majeftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two  feet 
above  the  water.  Mr.  Paw  allerts  that  it  has  difappeared  in 
Egypt,  and  gives  a  defcription  of  that  plant  which  bears  no  refem- 
blance  to  it,  in  his  Rcchcrckcs  fur  les  Egyptiens  &  les  Chinois^ 
page  150  ■,  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  learned  author  fhould 
be  miftaken,  fince  the  greateft  part  of  the  travellers  who  have  vifit- 
ed  Egypt,  have  never  feen  the  lotus,  which  is  not  to  be  found  on 
the  great  canals  of  the  Nile,  but  in  the  rivulets  that  pafs  through  the 
interior  part  of  the  country. 

(h)  Some  authors  have  faid  that  the  fugar-cane  was  brought 
out  of  India  into-Egypt.  Perhaps  the  manner  of  cultivating  it  on- 
ly has  been  brought  from  thence.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  a  country  which  produces  feveral  different  fpecies  of  reeds, 
and  where  it  grows  without  any  cultivation.  Its  very  name  in- 
duces this  belief. 

the 
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the  colocafTus  (/),  the  onion,  and  the  bean,' 
Many  years  elapfed  before  they  thought  of 
cultivating  thefe  native  plants.  Neceflity  a^ 
wakened  their  induftry,  He  whobydij':of 
ha  card  or  reflecflion,  made  fome  ufeful  difcove-. 
ry,  became  a  king,  or  a  God  (k).  Ofiris  taught 
nien,  who  were  at  that  time  cannibals,  t^  feed 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  inftead  of  human 
iiefh.  Ifis,  the  fame  with  Ceres,  taught  them 
to  cultivate  corn,  and  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  deities.  Hercules  the  Egyptian,  the 
molt  ancient  of  the  heroes  who  have  borne  that 
name,  delivered  Thebais  from  the  monfters 
which  ravaged  that  country,  and  h^d  altars 
ere6ted  to  him.  Whilft  the  people  of  Upper 
Egypt  were  contending  for  their  vaft  moraffes 
with  favage  beafts  (/),  the  fea,  according  to  an- 
cient accounts,  bathed  the  feet  of  thefe  moun-. 
tains  where  the  pyramids  are  built,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  {ide  of  the  tower  of  the  Arabs 
very  far  into  Lybia,  It  covered  a  part  of  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez ;  and  every  part  of  what  we 
now  call  the  Delta,  formed  a  great  gulph.  I 
pafs  over  ages,  and  come  to  that  period  when 
the  Egyptians,  under  the  domination  of  a  relir 
gious  woffhip,  and  of  laws,  formed  canals  to 

(})  The  colocaffus  is  9.  plant  well  known  in  botany.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Damietta  pay  particular  attention  to  its  cultivation  ;  one 
fees  ;n  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  immenfe  fields  covered  with 
its  large  leaves  ;  its  root  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  thicker  than  that 
of  the  lotus.     It  is  not  fo  infipid  as  a  pQtatoe. 

(k)  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.    24. 

(0  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gites  the  opinio^ 
of  the  Ethiopians  on  thie  fubjeft. 
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carry  off  the  llagnant  waters  of  the  Nile,  op- 
pofed  ftrong  dykes  to  its  ravages,  and,  tired  of 
dwelling  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  built 
towns  on  fpots  elevated  by  art  or  nature.  Al- 
ready the  river  was  kept  within  its  bounds ; 
the  habitations  of  men  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  inundations  {m)  -,  experience  had  taught 
them  to  forefee  and  to  announce  them.  Geo- 
metry, meafuring  the  lands  newly  rifen  out  of 
the  river,  or  diminifhed  by  its  impetuofity,  fe- 
cured  the  pofieflions  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
large  city  had  fprung  up  in  the  middle  of  The- 
bais,  and  feveral  kings  had  made  it  their  glory 
to  embellifh  it.  Such  was  the  magnificence  of 
its  public  monuments,  that  its  remaining  ruins 
at  the  end  of  upwards  of  four  thoufand  years 
leave  us  impreffed  with  admiration  and  re- 
fpe(51:.  Thebes  flourilhed  for  many  ages,  and 
Rome  was  not  in  exiftence.  Separated  from 
the  reft  of  the  world  by  deferts,  by  mountains, 
and  the  fea,  the  Egyptians  peaceably  cultivat- 
ed the  arts  and  fciences ;  the  conflancy  of  their 
labours  every  day  extended  the  limits  of  their 
empire,  either  by  prote(!^ing  with  banks  the 
new  lands  they  had  acquired,  or  by  cutting 
deep  drains  to  dry  up  the  marfhy  grounds  («). 
One  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  forefeeing  pofTibly 

what 

(m)  Herodotus,  p,  40.  Euterpe. 

(nj  The  priefts  faid  that  Menes,  thefirft  king  of  Egypt,  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Nile,  near  Memphis.  Before  this  prince's  time, 
the  river,  overfpreading  its  banks  at  Mount  Pfammius,  ran  to  the 
fouthward  of  that  town,  and  diffufed  itfelf  through  the 
cipferts  Qf  Lybia,     At  a    hundred  furlongs    from    Memphis  he 

formed 
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what  mufi:  happen,  undertook  to  change  the 
courfe  of  the   river.     After  running  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  between  the  barriers  I 
liave  mentioned,  meeting  with  an  infurmount- 
able  obfiacle  to  the  right,  it  turned  precipitately 
to  the  left,  and  taking  its  courfe  to   the  fouth- 
ward  of  Memphis,  it  fpread  its  waters  through 
the  fands  of  Lybia.     The  prince  had  dug  a 
new  bed  for  it  to  the  eaft  of  Memphis,  and  by 
means  of  a  large  dyke,  obliged  it  to  return  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  difcharge  itfelf  into 
the  gulph   that  bathes  the  rock  on  which  is 
built  the  caftle  of  Cairo.     The  ancient  bed  of 
the  river  was  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus,  and  the  dyke  which   barred  its  en- 
trance.    The  Perfians  preferved  it  Avith   the 
greatefl:  care.     At   the  moment  I  am  writing, 
this  channel  is  not  unknown  ;  it  may  be  traced 
acrofs   the   defert,  and  palTes  to  the  weftward 
of  the  lakes  of  Natrum.    Petrified  wood,  mafts, 
lateen  yards,  the  v/reck  of  vefTels  which  havQ 
form-eriy  navigated  there,  flill  mark  its  ancient 
traces.     The  Arabs  frill  beftov/  the   name  of 
Bahr  Bela  ma  (o),  fea  without   water,  on  this 
channel,  which  is  almoft  choaked  up, 

formed  a  dyke  to  flop  its  courfe,  and  forced  it  to  return  between 
the  mountains  -,  by  this  means  the  original  bed  was  left  dry-. 
Since  th.e  Pertuns  have  become  mafters  of  Egypt  in  our  time,  they 
keep  in  repair,  at  great  cxpence,  the  dyke  that  fhuts  the  ancient 
channel.  Every  year  they  add  new  works  to  it,  and  have  placed 
troops  to  look  after  its  prefervation.  Herodotus.  Euterpe,  p.  SS-^ 
(a)  The  Arabs  call  the  great  rivers  Bahr,  or  fca, 

It 
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It  is  to  the  labours  of  the  monarch  who 
finilhed  this  great  work,  that  Egypt  is  indebted 
for  the  Delta.  The  enormous  weight  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  throw  themfelves 
into  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  occafions  a  re- 
flux of  the  fea.  The  fands  and  mud  that  are 
carried  along  with  them  collected  together  ia 
heaps,  fo  that  the  ifle  of  the  Delta,  very  in- 
coniiderable  at  firft,  arofe  out  of  the  fea,  of 
which  it  has  repelled  the  limits.  It  was  a  gift 
of  the  river.  Improvement  has  lince  come  in 
aid  to  defend  it  againft  the  attacks  of  the  wa- 
ter, by  railing  dykes  around  it.  In  the  time  of 
Moeris,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Delta  then  appeared  in  its 
infancy  (p).  Eight  cubits  was  then  fufficient 
to  overflow  it  in  all  its  extent.  Boats  pafled 
over  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  its 
towns,  built  on  artificial  elevations,  refembled 
the  iflands  of  the  iEgean  fea  (q).  When  Hero- 
dotus vifited  Egypt,  fifteen  cubits  were  necef- 
fary  to  cover  all  the  Lower  Egypt,  but  the 
Nile  then  overflowed  the  country  for  the  fpace 
of  two  days  journey,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Delta.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  fixteen 
cubits  produced  the  fame  effe(51:.  In  the  time 
of  the  domination  of  the  Arabs,  their  writers 
fpeak  of  feventeen  cubits  as  the  molt  favoura- 
ble height.  Eighteen  cubits  at  this  day  is  the 
meafure  of  abundance ;  but  the  inundation  no 

(/>)  Herodotus,  p.  41.  Euterp. 
(?)  St|;abo,  lib.  17,  p.    1136. 

longer 
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longer  extends  over  the  Lower  Egypt,  but 
its  progrefs  is  fcopped  at  Grand  Cairo, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Nile 
however  fometimes  riles  to  two-and-twenty 
cubits.  The  mud  accumulated  for  fo  many 
years  on  the  iiland,  which  drofe  from  out  of  its 
bofom,  is  the  caufe  of  this  phasnomenon.  Art 
has  alfo  contributed  greatly  towards  it,  either 
by  the  banks  raifed  to  prote6t  the  lands  the 
moll  expofed  to  the  a6tion  of  the  river,  or  by 
multiplying  its  outlets,  and  by  cutting  a  great 
number  of  canals,  which  give  a  free  paffage  to 
the  waters  (r).  During  my  ftay  in  Egypt,  I 
have  twice  made  the  tour  of  the  Delta,  in  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  I  have  even  croffed  it 
by  the  canal  of  Menouf.  The  river  flowed  in 
full  ftreams  in  the  great  branches  of  Rofetta, 
and  Damietta,  and  in  thofe  which  pafs  througli 
the  interior  part  of  the  country  \  but  it  did  not 
overflow  the  lands,  except  in  the  lower  parts, 
where  the  dykes  were  pierced,  for  the  purpofe 
of  watering  the  plantations  of  rice.  Here  then, 
in  the  fpace  of  ^284  years,  we  fee  the  Delta 
elevated  fourteen    cubits   (j).     We  mufi:  not 

(r)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  fays  that  the  Bolbiiine  and  Sebennitic 
Vancheshave  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

(.r)  To  render  this  calcnjation  minutely  exad,  we  muft  know 
whether  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Arabic  cubit  be  the 
fame  meafure,  and  even  be  acquainted  with  the  variations  it  may 
have  undergone  amongft  thefe  different  people,  &c.  which  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  prove.  This  degree  of  precif'on  not  be- 
ing effential  to  the  fLibjfO  I  treat  of,  I  niall  content  myfelf  with 
<jUOting  the  teflimonics  of  the  author?,  aiad  the  fa6i?. 

imagine 
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imagine  however,  as  feveral  travellers  pretend, 
that  this  ifland  will  continue  to  rife,  and  that  it 
will  become  unfruitful.  As  it  owes  its  encreafe 
to  the  annual  fettling  of  the  mud,  conveyed 
thither  by  the  Nile,  when  it  ceafes  to  be  over- 
flowed, it  will  no  longer  increafe  in  height,  for 
it  is  demonftrated  that  culture  is  not  fufficient 
to  raife  land. 

The  Delta  is  at  prefent  in  the  mofl  favoura- 
ble fituation  for  agriculture.  Wafhed  on  the 
eaft  and  weft  by  two  rivers  formed  by  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  Nile,  and  each  of  which  is  as  large 
and  more  deep  than  the  Loire,  interfered  by 
innumerable  rivulets,  it  prefents  to  the  eye  an 
immenfe  garden,  all  the  different  compart- 
ments of  which  may  eafily  be  watered.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  that  the  Thebais  is  under 
water,  the  Delta  poifeffes  fields  covered  with 
rice,  barley,  vegetables,  and  winter  fruits.  It 
is  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  the  iEgean 
fea  with  the  Cyclades  ;  ricli  harvefts  now  cover 
that  plain  whofe  extent  is  only  bounded  by  th& 
horifon ;  it  is  now  covered  with  groves  of  date- 
trees,  of  oranges,  and  fycamores  -,  here  are  per- 
petually running  flreams,  and  a  verdure  that  is 
conftantly  varied  and  renewed  ;  it  is,  in  fhort, 
a  pielure  of  abundance,  that  delights  the  eye, 
and  aftonifhes  the  imagination.  By  loling  the 
inundation,  this  ifle  has  gained  every  year  the 
three  months  during  which  the  Thebais  is  un- 
der water.  It  is  alfo  the  only  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  fame  field  produces  two  crops  of 

grain . 
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grain  within  the  year,  one  of  rice,  the  other  of 
barley. 

You  will  naturally  imagine,  Sir,  that  it  has 
increafed  in  length  as  well  as  height.  Amongft 
feveral  fadts  we  derive  from  hiftory,  I  fhall  fe- 
ledl  only  one  (/).  Under  the  reign  of  Pfamme- 
ticus,  the  Milefians,  with  thirty  veffels,  land- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  Bolbitine  branch,  now 
called  that  of  Rofetta,  where  they  fortified 
themfelves.  They  there  built  a  town  which 
tjiey  called  Metelis,  the  fame  as  Faoiie,  which, 
in  the  Coptic  vocabularies,  has  preferved  the 
name  of  Meffil  This  town,  formerly  a  fea-^ 
port,  is  at  prefent  nine  leagues  diltant  from  it  5 
and  this  is  the  fpace  the  Delta  has  lengthened, 
from  the  time  of  Pfammeticus  to  our  day. 

Homer,  that  fublime  painter  of  people,  and 
of  countries.  Homer  (z^),  Avhofe  geographical 
details  are  the  moft  precious  monument  of 
that  kind,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  antiquity,  puts 
thefe  words  into  the  mouth  of  Menelaus,  land- 
ed in  Egypt.  "  In  the  ftormy  fea  which  wafhes 
"  Egypt,  there  is  an  ifland  called  Pharos.  Its 
"  diftance  from  the  fhore  is  fuch,  as  that  a  vef- 
*'  fel,  with  a  fair  wind,  may  make  the  paffage 
"  in  a  day."  (.r)  Proteus,  inftruc^ting  Menelaus, 
fays  to  him;  "  Deftiny  forbids  thee  to  fee  again 
"  thy  friends,  thy  palace,  and  thy  native  land, 
*'  until  thou  returneft  to  the  banks  of  the 

(0  Strabo,   Ub.  17.  (k)   Odyffey,   book  4th. 

(jt)   OdyiTey,   book  4th. 

*'  river 
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"  river  Egyptus,  (y)  which  derives  its  fource 
"  from  Jupiter,  and  until  thou  haft  offered  up 

"  hecatombs  to  the  immortal  gods He 

"  faid,  and  this  order,  which  obliged  me  to  tra- 
"  verfe  a  fecond  time  the  vail  and  ftormy  fea 
*'  that  feparates  the  Pharos  from  the  Egyptian 
"  continent,  rent  my  heart  with  grief." 

Homer,  who  had  travelled  (2)  in  Egypt, 
"vvhere  he  had  learnt  from  the  priefts  that  my- 
thology which  he  makes  fuch  brilliant  ufe  of 
in  his  poems,  reprefents  to  us  the  illand  of  Pha- 
ros, which  forms  the  prefent  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  twenty 
leagues  from  the  coafl  of  Egypt,  and  in  this 
fentiment  concurs  with  that  of  the  moft  remote 
antiquity; 

What  prodigious  changes  great  rivers  occafion 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe  !  how  inceffantly 
they  repel  the  fea,  by  accumulating  fand  on 
fand  ;  how  they  elevate  at  their  mouths,  ifiands 
which  become  at  length  large  portions  of  the 
continent.  It  is  thus  that  the  Nile  has  formed 
almofi:  all  the  Lower  Egypt,  and  created  out 
of  the  waters  the  Delta,  which  is  ninety 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Meander,  conftantly  repelling  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gradually  filling  up  the 
gulph  into  which  it  falls,  has  placed  in   the 

{j)  The  Nile  was  called  Egyptus  until  the  time  of  NUeus,  one 
of  the  fucceirors  of  Mendes,  who,  making  great  works  to  con- 
tain ii,  and  prevent  its  ravages,  gave  it  his  name.  Dia^,  Sic.  lib.i. 

(z)   Diodorus  Siculus. 

middle 
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middle  of  the  land,  the  town  of  Miletis^  for- 
merly a  celebrated  harbour.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  let  loofe  from  the 
Armenian  hills,  and  fweeping  -vvith  them  in 
their  courfe  the  fands  of  Meiopotamia,  are 
imperceptibly  filling  up  the  Perfian  gulph.. 

You  have  now  before  you  a  general  pidure 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  principal  phyfical  revo- 
lutions that  have  happened  in  that  country : 
I  fhall  next  enter  into  particular  details, 
which  you  will  probably  find  more  interefting* 
It  is  from  the  center  of  Alexandria,  itruck  with 
aftonifhment  at  the  fight  of  her  monuments, 
which  the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  her  con- 
querors, have  not  been  able  to  deflroy  ;  weepr 
ing  over  the  ruins  of  her  columns,  the  obelilks 
that  decorate  her  public  places,  and  her  tem- 
ples, that  I  fhall  fpeak  to  you  of  the  city  of 
iVlexander,  of  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs, 
and  of  the  rubbifh  on  which  the  Turks  prefume 
to  bellow  that  pompous  title.  Barbarians  ! 
who  have  llifled  in  their  vaft  empire,  the  arts, 
the  fciences,  the  cities,  the  kingdoms.  No- 
thing now  remains  but  the  name  of  fo  many 
noble  works,  which  their  ignorance  has  fuffer- 
ed  to  perifh,  or  which  their  fanaticifm  has  de- 
flroyed.    1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       II. 

A  defcription  of  Alexandria^  ancient  and  modern^  and 
of  its  antiquities,  and  three  ports  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  various  revolutions  it  has  experienced  in  fall- 
ing fuccejfively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Otto- 
mans.  The  defcription  is  accompanied  with  a  topo- 
graphical chart  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  delineat- 
ing both  its  former  and  prefent  flate. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria,  sir,  merits  your  atten- 
tion.  The  rank  it  held  amongft  the  moft  cele- 
brated cities  {a),  the  learned  men  it  produced, 
the  monuments  which  ftill  teflify  its  pad  glory 
at  the  end  of  two  thoufand  years,  have  a  claim 
on  your  curiolity.  It  w^as  to  fatisfy  that  curio- 
fity  that,  for  the  laft  three  months,  I  have 
vifited  the  places  where  it  has  ftood  ;  it  is  from 
reading  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  au- 
thors, that  I  learn  where  to  look  for  it,  in  the 
midft  of  thofc  ruins  under  which  it  now  lies 
buried  ;  it  is  by  comparing  their  writings  with 
theobjedls  before  my  eyes,  that  I  am  enabled 
to  trace  out  its  plan  to  you.  Acknowledge  that 
it  is  painful  to  fearch  for  a  celebrated  city, 
within  its  own  walls, 

(a)  Dlodorus    Siculus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  under  Auguftus, 
fays,  that  Alexandria  was  thefirft  city  in  the  world,  lib.  17. 

Vol.  L  C  Afia 
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Afia  Minor  being  already  fubdued,  and  tfie 
pride  of  Tyre  humbled,  Alexander  marched 
towards  Egypt,  groaning  under  the  Perfian 
yoke.  He  became  mafter  of  it  without  a  bat- 
tle, becaufe  the  people,  happy  to  break  their 
chains,  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  To  preferve  this 
conqueft,  fo  diflant  from  his  own  dominions, 
it  was  fteceirary  to  have  a  fortrefs,  with  a  port 
capable  of  receiving  numerous  fleets.  Egypt 
had  no  fuch  ineftimable  advantage  ^  Alexander 
created  it.  A  compact  country  between  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  the  beautiful  harbour  foraaed 
by  the  ifle  of  Pharos  {b),  appeared  to  him  adapt- 
ed to  his  purpofe.  He  there  traced  out  the 
walls  of  a  great  city,  on  which  he  bellowed 
his  name,  and  went  liimfelf  to  vilit  the  won- 
ders of  Upper  Egypt,  whilJft  his  engineer  Dino- 
chares  laboured  to  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. This  journey  lafted  up^vards  of  a 
year.    On  his  return,  Alexandria  was  almofi: 


(»;'Homer,  as  I  have  quoted  him,  reprefeiit?  the  ifle  of  Pharos 
10  us  as  at  the  diltance  of  a  day's  navigation  from  the  coalt  of 
P'gypt,  becaufe  Lake  Mareotis  then  joined  the  fea,  and  formed  a 
Gulph  there.  In  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
the  poet  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  canals  were  cut  in 
Lower  Egypt ;  Lake  Mareotis,  which  was  the  receptacle  ai  the 
waters  of  Thebais,  retreated  a  little,  and  the  tongue  of  land  on 
which  Alexander  built  this  city,  appeared.  When  C^far,  Strabo, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  wrote,  it  vafhed  the  walls.  In  the  time  of 
the  Arabs,  it  was  already  half  a  league  from  it.  Under  the  de- 
Hruftive  empire  of  t!ie  Ottomans,  it  has  totally  difappeared.  A 
traveller  who  ftiould  lee  this  part  of  Egypt  in  our  days,  and  had 
only  read  Homer,  would  be  apt  to  lay  with  Madame  Dacier. 
Pope,  and  other  learned  perfons,  that  his  deVciipllon  of  Pharos 
is  Ji  merefport  of  :he  imagin.ttiyn. 

finifhed« 
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finifhed  (c).  He  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  purfued  the 
courfe  of  his  exploits. 

Alexandria  was  a  league  and  a  half  long,  by 
one  third  in  breadth,  which  made  the  circum- 
ference of  its  walls  about  four  leagues  {d). 
Lake  Mareotis  bathed  its  walls  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north.  It  was 
interfered  lengthwife  by  ftraight  parallel 
ftreets.  This  diredion  left  a  free  paflage  to 
the  northerly  wind,  which  alone  conveys  cool- 
nefs  and  falubrity  into  Egypt.  A  ftreet  of  two 
thoufand  feet  wide  began  at  the  gate  of  the 
fea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate  of  Canopus. 
It  was  decorated  by  magnificent  houfes,  by 
temples,  and  by  public  buildings.  In  this  ex- 
tenfive  range,  eye  was  never  tired  with  admir- 
ing the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  the  obeliiks, 
which  were  deftined  at  fome  future  day  to  em- 
bellifh  Rome  {e)  and  Conftantinople.  This 
ftreet,  the  handfomeft  in  the  univerfe,  was  in- 
terfe6ted  by  another  of  the  fame  breadth  (/), 
which  formed  a  fquare  at  their  jun6tion  of  half 
a  league  in  circumference.  From  the  middle 
of  this  great  place,  the  two  gates  were  to  be 

(c)  Quintus  Curtius,  vit,  Alex.  lib.  4.  chap.  8. 

(^)  Qijintus  Curtius  makes  them  80  furlongs,  or  3  leagues  and 
a  half.  Pliny,  15000  Remains,  or  5  leagues.  Strabo  76  furlongs, 
or  3  leagues  and  an  eighth.  Diodorus  Siculus,  96  furlongs,  or  4 
leagues. 

(f)  Every  body  knows  that  the  oTbelifks  at  Rome  have  been 
brought  from  Alexandria. 

(/)  Diodonis Siculus.    Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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feen  at  once,  and  vefTels  arriving  under  full 
fail,  from  the  nortli  and  from  the  fouth. 

A  mole  of  a  mile  in  length  (g)  ftretched  from 
the  continent  to  the  ille  of  Pharos,  and  divided 
the  great  harbour  into  two.  That  which  is  to 
the  northward  preferved  his  name.  A  dyke 
drawn  from  the  ill  and  to  the  rock  whereon  was 
built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the  wefterly 
winds.  The  other  was  called  Eumjlos^  or  the 
Safe  Return.  The  former  is  called  at  prefent 
the  new,  the  latter  the  old  harbour  :  a  bridge 
that  joins  the  mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a 
communication  between  them.  It  was  raifed 
on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fea,  and  left  a 
free  palTage  for  fhips.  The  palace,  which  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochias^  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  dyke,  and  occupied  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  city  (A).  Each  of  the 
Ptolemies  added  to  its  magnificence.  It  con- 
tained within  its  enclofure,  the  mufeum,  an 
afylum  for  learned  men,  groves,  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majefty,  and  a  temple  where 
the  body  of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a  gol- 
den cofiin  {i)[  The  infamous  Seleucus  Ciby- 
ofa6les  violated  this  monument,  carried  off  the 
golden  cofhn,  and  put  a  glafs  one  in  its  place. 

{g)  This  mole  was  called  Hepta  Sladium,  becaufe  it  was  7  fur- 
longs, or  a  mile  long. 

(A)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  fays  it  occupied  one-third  of  if. 

(/)  Perdiccas  undertook  to  convey  the  body  of  Alexander  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  agreeable  to  fhe  will  of  that 
prince.  Ptolemy,  Ion  of  Lagus,  carried  it  off,  and  placed  it  in 
the  palace  of  Alexandria. 

In 
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In  the  great  harbour  was  the  little  ifland  of 
Anti-Rhodes,   where  flood  a  theatre,  and  a 
royal  place  of  refidence.     Within  the  harbour 
of  Eunoftos,  was  a  fmaller  one,  called  Kibo- 
tos  (k),  dug  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  com- 
municated with  Lake  Mareotis  by  a  canal.  Be- 
tween this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admi- 
jrable  temple  of  Serapis  f/j,  and  that  of  Nep- 
tune near  the  great  place  where  the  market 
was  held.     Alexandria  extended  likewife  along 
the  fouthern  banks  of  the  lake.  Its  eaftern  part 
prefented  to  view  the  gymnafuim,  with  its  por- 
ticoes of  more  than  fix  hundred  feet  long,  Sup- 
ported by  feveral  rows  of  marble  pillars.  With- 
out the  gate  of  Canopus  was  a  fpacious  circus, 
for  the  chariot  races.    Beyond  that,  the  fuburb 
of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the  fea  fhore,  and  feem- 
ed  a  fecond  Alexandria.     A  fuperb  amphithea- 
tre was  built  there  with  a  race-ground,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  quinquennalia  {m). 

Such  is  the  defcription  kft  us  of  Alexandria 
by  the  ancients,  and  above  all  by  Strabo.  This 
city,  whofe  foundation  is  333  years  prior  to  our 
sera,  was  fucceflively  held  in  fubjedion  by  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Romans,  and  the  Greek  empe- 
rors {?i).  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, Amrou  Ebn  el  Aas^  Omar's  general,  took  it 

(k)  Kibotos,   the  harbour  of  the  Arch, 

(I)  Strabo,    lib.  17. 

(m)  Feafts  celebrated  every  five  years. 

(n)  The  tenth  year  of  the  Hegjna,  the  year  651  of  owr  era,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfeda,  994  years  after  its  foundation.  The  word 
era,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  Life  ofMahomfi,  comes  from  Arkha, 
which  in  Arabic  (ignifies  «/;  £'/>(?rA. 
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by  ftorm,  after  a  fiege  of  fourteen  months,  and 
with  the  lofs  of  twenty-three   thoufand  men. 
Heraclius,  then  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  did 
not  fend  a  fmgle  Ihip  to  its  afliftance..    This 
prince  affords  an  example  very  rare  in  hiftory  ♦, 
he  had  difplayed  fome  vigour  in  the  lirft  year 
of  his  reign,  and  then  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effeminacy.   Awakened 
fuddenly  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noife  of  the 
conquefts  of  Cofroes,  that  fcourge  of  the  Eaft, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  great  captain  from  his 
very  firil:  campaign,  laid  wafte  Perfia  for  feven 
years,  and  returned  to  his  capital  covered  with 
laurels :  he  then  became  a  theologian  on  the 
throne,  lofl:  all  his  energy,  and  amufed  himfelf 
the  reft  of  his  life  w^ith  difputing  upon  Mono- 
theifm,  w^hilft  the  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of 
the  fineft  provinces  of  his  empire.     Deaf  to  the 
cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexan- 
dria (o)^  as  he  had  been  to  thofe  of  the  people 
of  Jerufalem,  w^ho  defended  themfelves  for  two 
years,  he  left  them  a  facrifice  to  the  fortunate 
afcendant  of  the   indefatigable  Amrou.     All 
their  intrepid  youth  perifhed  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands. 

(o)  Omar  led  all  the  forces  of  Arabia  againft  Jerufalem.  The 
inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with  admirable  conftancy.  They 
fent  fever.il  times  to  conjure  Heraclius  to  furnifh  them  with  fome 
afliftance.  Their  prayers  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  faw  them- 
felves compelled  to  furrender  after  a  fiege  of  two  years,  without 
having  been  able  to  obtain  a  fmgle  foldier  from  an  Emperor,  who 
facrificed  his  time  and  his  treafures  to  procure  the  triumph  of  a 
new  feft. 

The 
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The  vi(5tor,  aflonifhed  at  his  conquell,  wrote 
to  the  Caliph  (p),  "  I  have  taken  the  city  of 
"  the  Weft.  It  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.  I  can- 
"  not  defcribe  to  you  how  many  wonders  it 
"  contains.  There  are  4000  baths,  1 2000 
"  dealers  in  frefh  oil,  4000  Jews,  who  pay  tri^ 
"  buLe,  400  comedians,  &c." 

The  library,  wherein  more  than  400,000  ma- 
nufcripts  had  been  co  lected  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies,  excited  the  attention  of  the  con- 
queror. He  demanded  the  Caliph's  orders. 
"  Burn  thefe  books,  replied  the  furious  Omar  : 
*'  if  they  contain  only  what  is  in  the  Coran 
"  they  are  ufelefs,  and  dangerous  if  they  con- 
**  tain  any  thing  elfe."  A  barbarous  fentence, 
which  reduced  to  alhes  a  great  part  of  the  la- 
bours of  learned  antiquity.  What  a  quantity 
of  knowledge,  how  many  arts,  what  a  number 
of  capital  works  have  difappeared  from  the 
earth  by  this  fatal  conflagration  !  It  is  perhaps 
from  this  melancholy  epocha  that  we  muft  date 
that  ignorance  which  has  covered  with  a  veil 
thofe  countries,  formerly  the  cradle  of  the  fci- 
ences.  If  three-fourths  of  the  works  that  Eu- 
rope is  pofleiTed  of,  were  annihilated  in  an  in- 
ftant  i  if  the  art  of  printing  did  not  exift,  and 
an  unlettered  people  were  to  take  poflTeffion  of 
that  beautiful  part  of  the  globe,  it  would  re- 
turn to  that  barbarifm  from  whence  it  has 
fcarcely  been  refcued  by  the  labour  of  fo  many 

{p)  Elmacin,  Life  of  Omar,  p.  30. 
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ages.    Such  has  been  the  hard  fortune  of  the 
eaftern  world. 

Alexandria,  under  the  domination  of  the 
Arabs,  gradually  loft  its  fplendor.  The  dif- 
tance  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  did  not  allow 
them  to  give  any  eflfe6lual  encouragement  to 
the  arts  and  commerce.  Population  diminifhed 
every  day.  In  the  year  (q)  S^js  of  our  aera,  the 
old  walls  were  pulled  down,  its  enclofure  con- 
traded  to  the  half  of  its  ancient  fize,  and  thofe 
walls  were  built  which  exift  at  the  prefent  day. 
Their  folidity,  their  thicknefs,  the  hundred 
towers  with  which  they  were  flanked,  have 
preferved  them  againft  the  efforts  of  man,  and 
the  ravages  of  time.  This  fecond  Alexandria, 
which  may  be  called  that  of  the  Arabs,  was  ftill 
a  flourilhing  city  in  the  thirteenth  century  (r). 
The  difpofition  of  its  ftreets  prefented  the  form 
of  a  chequer.  It  had  preferved  a  part  of  its 
public  places,  and  of  its  monuments.  Its  com- 
merce extended  itfelf  from  Spain  to  India ;  its 
canals  were  ftill  fupported ;  its  merchandize 
mounted  into  Upper  Egypt  by  Lake  Mareotis, 
and  was  conveyed  into  the  Delta  by  the  canal  of 
Faou6  (f).  The  Pharos,  built  by  Sojlrates  of  C«/- 
dos^  ftill  exifted.  This  miraculous  tower,  as  it 
is  called  by  Caefar,  had  feveral  ftories,  and  was 
furrounded  by  galleries  fupported  on  pillars  of 

(^)  This  event  happened  under  the  empire  of  Elmetouak  kel,  the 
tenth  Caliph  Abaflid,  and  the  one-and- thirtieth  from  Mahomet, 
Elma'in  Ebn  Toulon,  then  governor  of  Egypt,  and  who  had  th« 
projeft  of  becoming  independent,  built  them. 

(r)  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  Defcrip.  of  Egypt, 

{/)  \x.  was  built  under  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus. 
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marble.  Its  elevation  was  near  four  hundred 
feet  (t).  On  its  fummit  was  placed  a  large 
mirror  of  polifhed  Heel,  fo  difpofed  as  to  ena- 
ble ^he  beholder  to  perceive  the  image  of  dif- 
tant  vefiels  before  they  became  vifible  to  the 
eye.  1  his  admirable  edifice  ferved  them  as  a 
fign  .1.  Fire,  were  lighted  on  it  during  the 
nig]  t,  t^  warn  the  mariner  that  he  was  near 
the  coaft  of  Egypt,  which  is  fo  low,  that  there 
i«^  great  danp"er  of  running  afliore  before  it  can 
be  difimguiihed.  Alexandria  in  its  decline  Hill 
preferved  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
that  excited  admiration. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turks  became 
mafters  of  Egypt  (^i),  and  this  was  the  terra 
of  its  glory.  Aftronomy,  geometry,  poetry, 
and  grammar  were  yet  cultivated  there.  The 
rod  of  the  Pachas  expelled  thefe  remains  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  the  corn 
of  the  Thebais,  gave  the  mortal  fiab  to  agri- 
culture. The  canals  filled  up  ;  commerce  lan- 
guilhed ;  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs  was  fo 
depopulated,  that  not  a  fingle  inhabitant  was 
to  be  found  in  all  its  vaft  inclofure.  They  had 
abandoned  large  buildings  that  fell  into  ruins, 
which  nobody  dared  to  repair  under  a  govem- 

(/)  Abulfeda  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt  fpeaks  of  this  mirror, 
■which  feveral  Arabian  authors  alfo  mention.  He  fays  that  it  was 
dcftroyed  by  the  artifices  of  the  Chriftians,  under  the  reign  of 
Oualid,  ion  oi  Abd  el  Melee, 

(u)  In  1517,  Sultan  Selim  made  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  the 
firft   care  of  this  barbarous  conqueror  was  to  hang  under  the  gate- 
JBab  Zouile\  Thomambie,  the  laft  king  of  the  Mameluks,  whofe 
governinent  had  fubfifted  for  near  300  years. 
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ment  where  it  is  a  crime  to  appear  rich,  and 
built  wretched  habitations  on  the  fea-coaft. 
Already  was  the  Pharos  dellroyed,  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world,  in  the  room  of 
which  they  built  a  fquare  caltle,  without  tafte 
or  ornament,  and  unable  to  withftand  the  fire 
of  a  fmgle  velTel  of  the  line.  At  prefent,  in 
the  fpace  of  two  leagues,  enclofed  by  walls, 
one  fees  nothing  but  marble  columns,  fome  of 
them  overturned  in  the  duft,  and  fawed  into 
flumps,  (for  the  Turks  make  millftones  of 
them)  and  others  erecl,  and  ftill  firm  upon  their 
bafes,  from  the  enormity  of  their  weight.  No- 
thing is  to  be  feen  but  the  remains  of  pilafters, 
of  capitals,  of  obelifks,  and  whole  mountains 
of  ruins  heaped  one  upon  another.  The  fight 
of  thefe  ruins,  the  memory  of  thofe  famous 
monuments  they  reprefent,  excite  regret  in  the 
mind,  and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. 

The  modern  Alexandria  is  a  fmall  town  of 
little  extent,  fcarcely  containing  6000  inhabi- 
tants (x),  but  very  commercial,  an  advantage 
it  owes  entirely  to  its  fituation.  It  is  built  on 
the  fpot  which  was  formerly  the  old  harbour, 
left  uncovered  by  the  retreating  of  the  fea. 
The  mole  which  joined  the  continent  to  the  ifle 
of  Pharos,  is  enlarged,  and  is  now  become  a 
part  of  the  main  land.    The  illand  of  Anti- 

(^x)  The  ancient  Alexandria  contained  300,000  free  perfons  un- 
der Aup'iftus.  Add  to  this  at  leaft  double  the  number  of  Haves, 
you  will  have  900,000  fouls.     What  a  prodigious  ditference  ! 

Rhodes 
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Rhodes  is  in  the  middle  of  the  prefent  town. 
It  is  difcoverable  by  an  eminence  covered  with 
ruins.  Tlie  harbour  Kihotos  is  choked  up.  The 
canal  which  con\'eyed  the  waters  of  Lake  Ma- 
reotis  has  difappeared.  Tliis  lake  itfelf,  whofe 
banks  were  covered  with  papyrus  and  date- 
trees,  is  no  longer  in  exigence,  becaufe  the 
Turks  have  negleded  to  preferve  the  canals 
which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nik  (y).  Be- 
long an  accurate  obferver,  who  travelled  in 
Egypt  fome  years  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, aflures  us,  that  in  his  time  Lake  Ma- 
reotis  was  only  at  half  a  league  diftance  from 
the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and  that  it  was  fur- 
rounded  by  forefts  of  palm  trees.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  am  writing,  it  is  entirely  occupied 
by  the  fands  of  Lybia.  Thefe  deplorable 
changes  muil:  be  attributed  to  the  deftrudive 
government  of  the  Turks. 

The  canal  of  Faoiie,  the  only  one  which  at 
prefent  communicates  with  Alexandria,  and 
without  which  that  town  could  not  fubfill:, 
fnice  it  has  not  a  drop  of  frefh  water,  is  half 
filled  with  mud  apd  fand.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  under  the  domination  even  of  the  Arabs, 
it  was  navigable  all  the  year,  and  ferved  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandize.  It  difFufed  its 
fecundity  in  the  plains  through  which  it  pafT- 
ed.  Its  banks  were  Ihaded  with  date-trees,  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  and  adorned  with  coun- 

(_/)  Belon,  defcription  of  Alexandria.  He  travelled  in  Egypt 
fifLeen  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Selim,   now  250  years  ago. 
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try  houfes  (z).  In  our  days,  there  is  no  watef 
in  it  till  towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  it 
hardly  remains  long  enough  to  fill  the  cifterns 
of  the  town.  The  fields  through  which  it 
fpreads  abundance,  are  deferted.  The  groves, 
the  gardens  that  furrounded  Alexandria  have 
disappeared  with  the  water  to  which  they 
owed  their  fertility.  Without  the  walls,  one 
perceives  only  a  few  fcattered  trees,  fome  fy- 
camores,  and  fig-trees  whofe  fruit  is  delicious, 
fome  date  and  caper-trees,  and  kali,  that  hide 
the  burning  fands  which  would  otherwife  be 
infupportable  to  the  fight. 
Still  however,  every  fign  of  the  ancient  mag- 

(z)  The  following  pafTage  of  Abulfeda  will  confirm  what  I  have 
advanced  :  "  Nothing  can  be  feen  more  beautiful  than  the  canal 
•' of  Alexandria.  The  two  banks  lined  with  gardens,  and  ftiady 
•'  groves,  are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  Dafard  el 
"  Hadad  has  expreifed  in  thefe  beautiful  verfes. 

"  What  amity  reigns  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria. 
*'  The  profpefl  they  otFer  ditfufes  joy  over  the  foul.  The  groves 
"  with  which  they  are  (haded,  prefent  to  the  navigator  a  canopy 
"of  verdure.  The  hand  of  Aquilon  (the  North  wind),  fpreads 
"  frefhnefs  over  them,  whilft  it  furrows  up  the  waters,  and  plays 
*'  with  its  furface.  The  fuperb  date-tree,  whofe  pliant  head  lan- 
°'  guidly  reclines,  like  that  of  a  handfome  woman  overcome  with 
"  fleep,  is  crowned  with  pendent  clufters; 

Oua  khalig  Ekfcanderle  ellat'i  iatiha  men  el  Nil  men  ah/an  cl 
mentezkat  laenne  daiak  Makdar  el  janebin,  hel  Bcjatin  QU(i.  Jih 
iecoul  Dafar  el  Hadad: 

Ou  achie  achadet  Va'inakmeyizara 

J  a  ejferour  bo  le  calbach  ou  ajda 

Roud  Ic  mekadder  cladar  oua  gedaoual 

Nacachet  aleih  id  ech  ehemal  meburcda 

Oua-l-Nakkl  Kclrhid  el  hajjan  tezainet 

Oua  kbes  men  atmarhen  calaida. 

Abulfeda,    Defcription  of  Egypt. 
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nificence  of  Alexandria  is  not  effaced.  The  re- 
fervoirs  vaulted  with  much  art,  and  which  ex- 
tend under  the  whole  town,  are  almoil  entire 
at  the  end  of  two  thoufand  years.  Towards  the 
eaffern  part  of  the  palace  (a),  are  two  obelifks, 
vulgarly  called  Cleopatra's  needles.  They  are  of 
Thebaic  ftone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics: 
one  is  overturned,  broken,  and  lying  under  the 
fand;  the  other  is  on  its  pedeftal.  Thefetwoobe- 
lifks,  eacli  of  them  of  a  fingle  ftone,  are  about 
fixty  feet  high,  by  feven  foot  fquare  at  the  bafe. 
Towards  the  gate  of  Rofetta,  are  five  columns 
of  marble  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
porticoes  of  the  Gymnafium.  The  reft  of  the 
colonnade,  the  defign  of  which  was  difcoverable 
a  hundred  years  ago  (b),  has  fmce  been  deftroy- 
cd  by  the  barbarifm  of  the  Turks. 

What  mofl  engages  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers, is  the  pillar  of  red  granite,  iituated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fouthern  gate. 
The  capital  is  corinthian,  with  palm  leaves, 
and  not  indented.  It  is  nine  feet  high.  The 
fliaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  bafe  are  of 
one  piece  of  ninety  feet  long,  and  nine  in  dia- 
meter. The  bafe  is  a  fquare  of  about  fifteen  feet 
on  each  fide.  This  block  of  m.arble,  fixty  feet 
in  circumference,  refts  on  two  layers  of  ftone 
bound  together  with  lead,  which  however  has 

{a)  Mr,  Pocock  thinks  they  were  placed  before  the  terr.ple  of 
Neptune,  but  this  temple  was  near  port  Eunolios,  and  thefe 
obelifks  are  half  a  league  from  it,  near  the  promontory  of  Lochias, 
the  fpot  affigned  by  Strabo  for  the  paUce, 

{b)  Maillet,   Defcriptiou  of  Egypt, 

not 
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not  prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out  fe* 
veral  of  them^  to  fearch  for  an  imaginary  trea- 
fure.  The  whole  column  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  high.  It  is  perfe6ily  well  polilh^ 
ed,  and  only  a  little  fliivered  on  the  eafiern  fide. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  majelly  of  this  monu- 
ment; feen  from  a  diflance,  it  overtops  the 
town,  and  ferves  as  a  fignal  for  veffels.  Ap- 
proaching it  nearer,  it  produces  an  aftonifh- 
nient  mixed  with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired 
with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the 
length  of  the  fhaft,  nor  the  extraordinary  lim- 
plicity  of  the  pedeftal.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if 
this  column  were  tranfported  before  the  palace 
of  our  kings,  all  Europe  would  come  to  pay  its 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  moft  beautiful  mo- 
nument on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  ma- 
ny fruitlefs  attempts  to  difcover  in  honour  of 
what  prince  it  was  erected.  The  befl  informed 
have  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  in  honour 
of  Pompey,  fince  neither  Strabo  nor  Diodoru5 
Siculus  have  fpoken  of  it.  They  have  remain- 
ed in  doubt ;  it  appears  to  me  that  Abulfeda 
could  have  extricated  them  from  it ;  he  calls  it 
jhe  Pillar  of  Sevcrus  (c).  And  hiftory  informs  us 
that  this  emperor  vifited  Egypt  (d)^  gave  afe- 

nate 

(c)  "  Oua  efcanderle  ala  chat  bahr  elroum,  oua  beha  elmenarat 
el  machlioura,  oua  beha  Aamoud  Se-vcri." 

"  Aiexandria  is  built  on  the  fea  coaft  ;  it  poffeffes  a  famous 
*'  Pharos,  and  the  iolumn  of  Se'verus."  Abulfeda,  Defcription  of 
igypt. 

i^d)  Thp  Emperor  Severus  vifited  the  city  of  Alexandria.     He 

granted 
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tiate  to  Alexandria,  and  deferved  well  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  column  was  a  mark  of  their 
gratitude.  The  Greek  infcription,  half  effac- 
ed, which  is  viiible  on  the  weft  fide  when  the 
fun  fhines  upon  it,  was  legible,  no  doubt,  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda,  and  preferved  the  name 
of  Severus.  Nor  is  this  the  only  monument 
ere61ed  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. One  ftill  fees  in  the  midfl:  of  the 
ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by  Adrian,  a  magnifi- 
cent pillar,  the  infcription  on  which  is  ftill  re- 
maining, dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

At  half  a  league's  diflance  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  town,  is  the  defcent  into  the  catacombs, 
the  ancient  afylum  of  the  dead.  Winding  paf- 
fages  lead  to  the  fubterraneoiis  grottoes,  where 
they  were  depofited.  The  fuburb  of  Necro- 
polis (e),  extended  fo  far.  In  going  along  the 
fea-coaft,  there  is  a  large  bafon  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  that  lines  the  fliore  ;  on  the  fides  of  this 
bafon,  two  beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by 
the  chifel,  v»'ith  benches  that  run  acrofs  them. 
A  canal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpofe  of  flop- 
ping the  fand  by  its  different  windings,  con- 
veys into  them  the  water  of  the  fea,   as  pure 

granted  afenate  to  Its  inhabitants,  who,  until  that  time  under  thr 
fubje6tion  of  a  fingle  Roman  magiilrate,  had  lived  without  any 
national  council,  as  under  the  reign  of  the  Pcolemies,  when  the 
will  of  the  prince  was  their  only  law.  Severus  did  not  confine  his 
benefactions  there ;  he  changed  feveral  laws  in  their  favour, 
Spartian,  chap.   17.   life  of  th?  Emperor  Severus. 

(f)  The  city  of  the  dead,  wherein  there  v.ere  gardens,  temple?, 
and  fuperb  maufcleums, 

and 
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and  transparent  as  cryHal.  I  have  bathed  in 
this  place.  Seated  on  the  Hone  bench,  the 
water  rifes  a  little  above  the  waift ;  the  feet 
foftly  repofe  on  a  fine  fand.  The  waves  of  the 
fea  are  heard  roaring  againfl:  the  rock,  and 
foaming  in  the  canal.  The  fvvell  enters,  raifes 
you  up,  and  leaves  you  ;  and  thus  alternately 
entering  and  retiring,  brings  a  continual  frefh 
fupply  of  water,  and  a  coolnefs  which  is  truly 
delicious,  under  a  burning  Iky.  This  place  is  vul- 
garly called  the  bath  of  Cleopatra.  Some  ruins 
announce  that  it  was  formerly  ornamented. 

I  cannot  quit  this  city.  Sir,  without  remind- 
ing you  of  fomie  of  thofe  memorable  events  of 
which  it  w^as  the  theatre.  Near  this  eminence, 
Csefar,  in  deftroying  the  arfenal  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, burnt  a  part  of  the  Ptolemean  libra- 
ry. At  the  end  of  that  harbour,  repulfed  by 
his  enemies,  he  thre^v  himfelf  in  full  armour 
into  the  waves,  and  always  mailer  of  himfelf, 
forefeeing  that  the  crowd  of  fugitives  muit 
fmk  his  fhip,  he  fwam  to  another,  at  a  greater 
diftance.  This  prefence  of  mind  faved  him,  for 
his  veflel  was  fwallowed  up  with  every  perfon 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it.  There,  Cleopa- 
tra, celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  talents, 
and  her  art,  entangled  him  in  her  net,  chain- 
ed his  unconquerable  a(51ivity,  and  lulling  him 
to  reft  in  the  bofom  of  voluptuoufnefs,  led 
him  in  her  fuite  in  a  voyage  on  the  Nile,  when 
he  fhould  have  fet  fail  for  Rome,  whofe  gates 
miglit  have  been  for  ever  fhut  againft  him  in 

confequence 
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confequence  of  this  complaifance.  Near  to 
thofe  columns,  fad  remains  of  the  gymnafmm, 
the  haughty  queen  of  Egypt,  feated  on  her 
golden  throne,  received  in  the  prefence  of  the 
univerfe,  the  title  of  fpoufe  to  Antony,  who 
facrificed  to  her  all  his  glory.  Having  loft  the 
opportunities  of  vidory  by  a  blind  devotion  to 
pleafure,  fhe  deflroyed  herfelf  by  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  and  he  fell  upon  his  fword,  holding  out 
by  their  death  a  great  example  to  pofterity. 

The  Mufeum,  the  rubbifh  of  which  points 
out  the  fpot  where  it  flood,  was  the  afylum  of 
the  fciences.  Appian,  Herodian,  Euclid,  Ori- 
gen,  Philo,  and  a  crowd  of  other  learned  men, 
cultivated  them  at  Alexandria.  At  prefent  ig- 
norance and  barbarifm  have  fmothered  the  fine 
arts ;  a  great  revolution  is  neceffary  to  reflore 
them  to  life. 

This  letter.  Sir,  is  very  long  :  I  will  not  add 
any  observations  on  the  manners,  and  com- 
merce of  the  Alexandrians.  Such  details  will 
come  in  their  turn.  I  am  impatient  to  quit  a 
place  v/here  one  lives  in  the  midlt  of  ruins ; 
where  every  objedl  infpires  melancholy ;  where 
the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Moors  and 
Turks,  w^hofe  crimes  have  driven  them  from 
their  country  ;  where  the  Bedouin  Arabs  cor^e 
to  rob  you  in  broad  day ;  where  nature,  in 
fhort,  dead  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  is 
decked  with  verdure  for  an  inftant,  only  to 
leave  you  a  long  regret. 

I  have  the  honour  tp  be,  &c; 

Vol.  I.  D  LET- 
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'The  route  from  Alexandria  to  Rofetta,  acrofs  the  Defart^. 
ivith  a  dejcription  of  Aboukir,  anciently  Canopus  ; 
ef^  the  famous  Temple  of  Serapis ;  of  the  fefiivah 
isohich  were  celebrated  at  this  place  ;  of  the  dangers 
'which  occur  in  travelling  over  thefands  j  and  of  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Rofetta. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

_  Rofetta. 

Tr  AVELLERS,  Sir,  who  go  fromAlex^ 
andria  to  Rofetta  by  land,  leave  the  canal  of 
l^aoiie  to  the  right,  pafs  near  the  ruins  of  the 
great  circus,  and  fall  in  on  their  left  with  the 
remains  of  Nicopolis.  This  fuburb  wasembel- 
iilhed  by  Auguflus  after  his  vidory  over  Anto-^ 
iiy.  For  two  leagues  there  are  nothing  but 
heaps '  of  rubbifh,  which  cover^^,the  precious- 
relics  of  antiquity.  One  then  coafls  along  the 
beach  of  the  lea.  The  view  on  one  fide  extends 
over  the  waters,  and  on  the  other  over  a  fandy 
country.  Some  date  trees  fcattered  here  and 
there,  interrupt  the  melancholy  uniformity  of 
thefe  parched  plains.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  feed, 
their  flocks  there  in  the  winter ;  in  the  fummer 
they  collee'"]:  the  foda(/)  in  heaps,  which  they 
burn,  and  fell  the  afhes  to  the  Alexandrians, 
who  carry  it  into  Syria,  and  the  ifle  of  Crete,, 

(/)  The  Soda,  or  KaJj,  is  a  treeper  that  grows  in  thefand,  and 

■pniLlutes  H  pure  ulhal'. 

where- 
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where  it  is  ufed  in  making  foap.  Thefe  wan- 
dering tribes,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Egypt,  mount  their  horfes,  infell  the 
high-roads,  and  ftrip  the  travellers.  At  fix 
leagues  from  Alexandria,  one  falls  in  with  the 
Madib  (g ),  where  there  is  a  ferry.  It  is  the 
extremity  of  the  Canopic  branch.  It  begins 
at  Faoiie,  croffes  the  lake  of  Behi're,  which  is 
feven  leagues  round,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near 
to  Aboukir  (h).  This  fmall  town  is  the  ancient 
Canopus  •,  its  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from  the 
Pharos,  its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  fea, 
agree  perfecflly  with  the  defcription  the  ancients 
give  us  of  Canopus.  Pliny,  who  had  colledted 
the  teftimonies  of  antiquity,  fays,  that  it  was 
formerly  an  iiland.  Its  local  appearance  makes 
this  credible.  The  grounds  around  it  are  fo 
low,  that  the  fea  ftill  covered  a  part  of  them  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (i).  The  town,  built  upon 
a  rock,  which  forms  a  handfome  road  for  Ihip- 
ping,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  inundations. 

(k)  Canopus  received  its  name  from  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  died  there  j  his  tomb 
was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  age  in  which  St. 
Epiphanes  wrote.  The  advantages  of  its  fitu- 
fituation,  its  temple  of  Serapis,  the  induftry  of 
its  priefls,  rendered  it  one   of  the  moil  fa- 

{g)  Madie  in  Arabic  fignifies  the  paffage  of  a  lake  or  river. 

(A)  This  place  is  known  amongft  mariners,  by  the  name  o£ 
Sekier. 

(/)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

{k)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Diodonis  Siculus.  St.  Epiphanes,  lib,  4J 
chap.  3.  Thefe  teftimonies  confirm  the  opinion  of  Homer,  who 
makes  Menelaus  land  in  Egypt.    Odyffey,  lib.  4. 

D  2  inous 
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mous  pilgrimages  of  Egypt.  The  people 
ilocked  thither  in  crowds,  from  the  moll  diftant 
provinces,  and,  above  all,  from  Alexandria^ 
Licentioufnefs  prefided  at  thefe  feafts ;  the 
worfhippers  of  the  God  were  brought  thither, 
more  by  pleafure  than  religion.  The  Priefts 
were  no  lefs  confulted  as  Phyficians,  than  as 
interpreters  of  the  oracle.  Expert  in  reitoring 
the  relaxed  organs  of  their  patients,  by  per- 
fumed baths,  in  repairing  the  worn  out  ftate  of 
their  ftomachs,  by  a  lenient  diet,  full  of  juice, 
and  mixed  with  aromatics,  in  exciting  their 
imagination  by  voluptuous  defcriptions,  they 
fucceeded  in  reftoring  fenfations  to  thofe 
who  had  loft  them.  Thefe  cures,  the  honour 
of  which  they  attributed  to  Serapis,  were 
inferted  in  a  regifter,  which  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  fupported  their  celebrity. 
Never  had  any  divinity  more  worfhippers ; 
never  did  priefts  receive  larger  offerings  (I). 

i^l)  Canopus  has  a  temple  confeciated  to  Serapis,  %y here  there 
IS  a  peculiar   worffiip  for   that  God.     The  pcrfons  of  the  greateft 

honour  put  faith  in   it The  priefts  are  occupied  in  writing 

the  marvellous  cures  performed  there.  But  what  is  moft  aftonifhing, 
is  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  who  colleft  there  from  all 
part&,  at  the  feafts  of  Serapis,  and  who  defcend  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria. Night  and  day  it  is  covered  \sith  boats,  filled  with  men 
and  women,  who  fing  and  dance  with  an  extreme  licentioufnefs. 
Strabo,  lib.  17. 

Thefe  pilgrimages,  in  ufein  the  time  of  Herodotus,  ftill  exift  in 
our  days.  The  Pagans  went  to  the  temple  of  Serapis.  The 
Turks  go  to  the  tomb  of  their  fan  tons.  The  Coptis  to  the  churches 
of  their  faints.  The  one  and  the  other  give  themfelvesup  to  joy  : 
and  even  tlie  Turkifh  gravity  has  not  been  able  to  abolifh  fongs  and 
dances  full  of  licentioufnefs,  which  feem  10  have  taken  rife  with 
the  Egyptians. 

Strabo 
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Strabo  afTures  us,  that  the  canal  which  goes 
from  Alexandria  to  Canopus,  -was  filled  night 
and  day  with  boats  full  of  pilgrims,  whofe 
fongs  and  dances  prefented  a  pi(5ture  of  the 
molt  extravagant  joy,  and  of  the  molt  un- 
bounded licentioufnefs.  At  this  day  the  canal 
is  dry  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  town  in  ruins, 
offers  nothing  to  the  eye  but  wretched  habita- 
tions, and  a  caftle  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon 
to  defend  the  road. 

After  paffing  the  ferry  oi  Madi'e,  the  traveller 
finds  a  caravanfary,  the  only  afylum  againft 
tlie  extreme  heats  of  a  burning  Iky,  in  a  jour- 
ney of  fourteen  leagues.  Beyond  that  is  a  bar- 
ren plain,  where  the  eye  perceives  neither  tree, 
nor  fhrub,  nor  verdure.  The  fight  is  fatigued 
by  a  torrent  of  light ;  the  fkin  is  burnt  by  the 
ardour  of  the  fun.  Eleven  columns,  placed  at 
different  diftances,  ferve  as  a  direction  for  the 
traveller  acrofs  the  defart,  Avherein  the  wind 
drives  before  it  the  hillocks  of  fand,  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Unfortunate  he  who  is 
furprifed  by  a  whirlwind  at  noon,  in  the  middle 
of  that  folitude  !  If  he  has  not  a  tent  in  which 
he  can  take  fhelter,  he  is  attacked  by  torrents 
of  burning  dull,  which,  filling  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth,  deprive  him  of  refpiration  and  of  life. 
The  moll  prudent  method  is,  to  make  this  jourr 
ney  by  night ;  at  break  of  day  the  traveller 
diicovers  the  palm-trees  and  the  fycamores  (;«), 
D  5  which 

{rri)  The  fycamore  of  Egypt  produces  a  fig,  that  grows  on  th« 

trunk 
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which  crown  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  he  ar- 
rives at  Rofetta,  bathed  in  fweat  and  dew. 

When  after  a  long  abode,  in  the  midfl  of  ru- 
ins, and  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  one  finds 
one's  felf  in  a  cheerful  town,  furrounded  with 
groves  and  verdure,  the  foul  expands,  and  one 
is  more  difpofed  to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Such  is  the  iituation  of  the  traveller 
who  has  jult  quitted  Alexandria  to  refide  at 
Rofetta.  Efcaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  de- 
fart,  he  thinks  himfelf  tranfported  into  a  new 
Eden,  where  every  thing  prefents  the  image  of 
abundance. 

Rofetta,  called  Rafchid  by  the  Arabs,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  ancient  Bolbitine  branch,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  It  was  founded  in  the  eighth 
century  {n).  The  heaps  of  fand  which  the  Nile 
is  continually  accumulating,  no  longer  permit-^ 
ting  velTels  to  reach  as  far  as  Faoiie.  This 
town  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
it  is  already  two  leagues  from  it.     Abulfeda 

trunk  of  the  tree,  and  not  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  is 
eatable,  but  rather  dry.  This  tree  becomes  very  thick  and  bufhy  ; 
it  feldom  grows  ftraight  •,  in  general  it  bends,  and  becomes  crook- 
ed. Its  branches  extending  horizontally,  and  very  far,  afford  a 
beautif.il  fhade.  Its  leaf  is  divided,  and  its  wood,  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  bitter  juice,  is  not  liable  to  be  worm-eaten.  The 
fycamore  lives  many  ages, 

(k)  Father  Sicard,  Pocock,  Nieburh,  and  the  other  travellers 
have  not  fettled  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rofetta.  Elmacin^ 
p.  152,  tells  us  that  it  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Elmetouakkel,\ 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  towards  the  year  870  of  our  ?era,  and  under 
the  pontificate  of  Cofma,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  at  Alexandria, 
Mr.  Maillet  does  not  date  its  foundation  above  one  hundred  years 
back,  and  thinks  it  has  replaced  Canopus,  which  is  an  error.  Profr 
per  Alpinus  has  committed  the  fame  fault, 

tells 
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tells  us  that  it  was  very  inconfiderable  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (o).  Two  hundred  years  af- 
ter it  was  not  much  encreafed.  But  when  the 
Ottomans  added  Egypt  to  their  conquefls, 
they  negledled  the  fupport  of  the  canals.  That 
of  Faoiie  ceafing  to  be  navigable,  Rofetta 
became  the  emporium  of  the  merchandize  of 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Commerce  foon  made 
it  flourifh,  and  it  is  at  this  day  one  of  the 
handfomeft  towns  in  Egypt.  It  extends  along 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  above  a 
league  in  length,  by  a  quarter  of  a  league  in. 
breadth.  There  is  no  remarkable  place  in  it, 
nor  any  one  fireet  quite  regular,  but  all  the 
houfes  built  with  terraces,  well  difpofed,  and 
well  kept,  have  an  air  of  cleanlinefs  and  ele- 
gance, which  is  very  pleafmg.  Within  them 
are  vafl  apartments,  where  there  is  a  continual 
fupply  of  frefh  air,  from  a  great  number  of 
windows  always  open.  The  blinds  and  tranf- 
parent  linen,  that  they  ftretch  over  them,  keep 
out  the  rays  of  the  fun,  afford  a  moderate  light, 
and  temper  the  exceffive  heats.  The  only  pub- 
lic buildings  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  Mofques, 
with  their  lofty  minarets,  of  a  very  light 
architedure,  and  conftructed  vv'ith  much  bold- 
nefs.  They  produce  a  very  piclurefque  effe61: 
in  a  town,  where  all  the  roofs  are  flat,  and 

(  0  )  Rajchid  balide  ala  garb:  el  Nil  el  garhi  and  niefabbo  fil  bahr. 
Rofetta  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  vvellern  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth.  Belon,  who  travelled  in  Fgypt  in  1530,  fays,  that  Rofet- 
ta was  much  fmaller  than  Faoiie.  Rofetta  is  at  prefent  much  lar- 
ger than  tS:iat  to^wn, 

throw 
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throw  great  variety  into  the  pi61ure.  Thehoufes 
in  general  have  a  view  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
Delta,  which  form  a  moil:  magnificent  fpecta- 
cle.  The  river  is  always  covered  with  velfels, 
mounting  and  defcending  with  oars  or  under 
fail.  The  tumult  of  the  harbour,  the  joy  of 
the  mariners,  their  noify  mufic,  exhibit  a  mov- 
ing and  animated  fcene.  The  Delta,  that  im- 
menfe  garden,  where  the  earth  is  never  weari- 
ed of  produ6tion,  furnilhes  the  whole  year,  a 
fucceflion  of  harvefls,  of  vegetables,  of  flow- 
ers, and  of  fruits.  This  abundant  variety  fatis  - 
fies,  at  once,  the  heart  and  the  eye.  It  produ- 
ces various  fpecies  of  cucumbers,  and  delicious 
jnelons.  The  fig,  the  orange,  the  banana,  the 
pomegranate,  are  there  of  the  moH:  exquilite 
flavor.  How  much  cultivation  woLild  flill  add 
to  their  excellence,  if  the  Egyptians  under- 
flood  the  art  of  engrafting. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  are  gardens,  where 
lemon  and  orange-trees,  date-trees,  and  fyca- 
mores  are  planted  at  random.  This  diforder  is 
not  graceful,  but  the  mixture  of  thefe  trees, 
their  foliage,  which  affords  an  arch  impenetra- 
ble to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  with  the  flowers 
fpoijitaneouflydifperfedthroughoutthefegroves, 
render  the  fhade  of  them  delightful. 

When  the  whole  atmofphere  is  on  fire,  when 
the  perfpiration  is  burfting  from  every  pore, 
when  man,  panting  from  the  exceflive  heat, 
flghs  after  coolnefs  as  eagerly  as  the  fick  after 
health,  with  what  joy  does  he  not  go  to  breathe 

under 
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under  thefe  charming  bowers,  by  the  fide  of 
the  rivulet  that  waters  them  !  It  is  there  th?.t 
the  Turk,  holding  in  his  hands  a  long  pipe  of 
jafmin  adorned  with  amber,  thinks  himfelf  al- 
ready tranfported  into  the  garden  of  delights 
promifed  Inm  by  Mahomet.  Cold,  indifferent, 
almofl  void  of  reflection,  he  fmokes  a  whole 
day  without  wearinefs.  Living  without  de- 
fire,  and  without  ambition,  he  never  cafts  a  cu- 
rious look  towards  futurity.  That  aclivity 
which  torments  us,  that  adlivity,  the  foul  of 
all  our  talents,  is  a  ftranger  to  him.  Content 
with  what  he  polTeiTes,  he  neither  invents  nor 
brings  any  thing  to  perfection  ;  his  life  ap- 
pears to  us  a  long  fleep  i  and  ours  feems  to 
him  a  continual  ftate  of  intoxication  :  but 
whilft  we  are  running  after  that  happinefs 
which  eludes  us,  he  enjoys  peaceably  the  blef- 
fings  offered  him  by  nature,  and  which  every 
day  prefents  to  him,  without  troubling  him- 
felf about  to-morrow. 

It  is  in  thefe  gardens,  that  young  Georgian 
girls,  fold  into  flavery  by  their  inhuman  pa- 
rents, lay  afide  with  the  veil  that  covers  them, 
that  decency  they  obferve  in  public.  Free 
from  all  reftraint,  they  there  perform  lafcivious 
dances,  fmg  tender  airs,  and  recite  romances, 
which  difplay  the  natural  picture  of  their  man- 
ners and  their  pleafures.  Born  in  a  temperate 
climate,  they  have  received  from  nature  a  foul 
full  of  energy,  and  adapted  to  the  tumultuous 
paflions  ;  tranfported  into  Egypt,  the  fire  of 

the 
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the  atmofphere,  the  perfume  of  the  orange- 
flower,  the  emanations  of  the  aromatic  plants 
•convey  voluptuoufnefs  into  all  their  fenfes  ;  it 
is  then  that  their  whole  attention  is  devoted 
to  one  obje6t  ;  one  only  defire  torments  them, 
one  only  want  makes  itfelf  mofl  powerfully  to 
be  felt ;  and  the  conftraint  of  their  fituation 
adds  violence  to  their  paffion. 

Commerce  conftitutes  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rofetta.  The  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandize  to  Cairo,  and  of 
the  produ61ions  of  Egypt  into  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, employs  a  great  number  of  mariners. 
They  make  ufe  of  Schmns(p),  light  boats,  with 
a  lateen  fail,  which,  being  without  decks,  are 
very  dangerous.  A  fudden  guil:  of  wind  throws 
them  on  their  fide,  and  fmks  them.  The  Bo- 
gaz  (^),  fo  they  call  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  is  to  them  a  formidable  Ihoal.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  river  combat  with  the  fea  to  find  a 
palTage.  When  the  wind  frefhens,  the  waves 
there  run  mountain-high,  and  form  whirlpools, 
which  fwallow  up  vefTels.  The  bogaz  is  very 
fhallow,  and  in  the  fpaee  of  a  league,  there  is 
ufually  only  one  paffage  of  a  few  toifes  breadth, 
where  fliips  can  pafs.  This  paffage  is  continu- 
ally fhifting.  Night  and  day  a  boatman  is 
founding  with  the  lead   in  his   hand,  to  point 

{p)  Scherm  fignifies  the  velocity  with  which  the  boats  cut  the 
water.  The  failors  of  Provence  (in  France,  who  are  the  principal 
European  navigators  to  this  country)  have  corrupted  tJiis  word, 
and  call  hgerm. 

(^)  The  word  Bogaz  expreffes  the  agitation  cf  the  waves. 
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out  to  navigators  the  courfe  they  mull  pur- 
fue  ;  but  frequently  all  their  fkill  is  unable  to 
mafter  the  wind  and  waves  •,  they  mifs  the 
pallage,  ftrike  on  the  fand,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, all  is  overwhelmed  in  a  whirlpool  of 
mud  and  water*  Eveiy  year  is  marked  by  a 
great  number  of  fhipwrecks.  Several  have 
happened  fince  I  have  been  in  this  country.  It 
was  but  yefterday  that  a  veffel  richly  laden  pe- 
riihed  on  the  bogaz.  The  paffengers  threvv^ 
themfelves  into  the  water.  An  old  man,  worn 
dov/n  with  years,  holding  by  the  maft,  difap- 
peared  with  it.  Three  young  girls  were  fwal- 
lowed  up,  after  ilruggling  a  long  time  againfl 
the  waves  and  the  current.  Two  robufl  ma- 
riners got  to  land.  A  woman  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  who,  with  her  girdle,  had  faftened 
a  child  fhe  was  fuckling,  fwam  with  vigour  ; 
the  defire  of  faving  her  fon  fuflained  lier  cou- 
rage. After  an  hour's  refiflance  againft  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  this  tender  mother  was 
on  the  point  of  perifhing,  a  vi(5lim  to  her  ma- 
ternal love.  The  boatmen  perceiving  her, 
plunged  into  the  Nile,  and  flew  to  her  fuccour. 
Spent  with  fatigue,  fhe  was  fcarcely  able  to 
fupport  herfelf.  They  fwam  to  her  fide,  railed 
her  up,  and  brought  her  fafely  to  the  fhore, 
Thefe  melancholy  fcenes  are  frequent.  The 
bar  of  the  Nile  is  totally  fhut  during  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  commerce  of  Alex- 
andria is  interrupted.  But  fhould  it  become  al- 
toj^ether  impradicable  ;  fliould  all  the  fhips  in 
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Egypt  perilh,  the  Ottoman  government  would 
not  remove  one  inch  of  ground  of  the  canal  of 
Faoiie,  to  render  it  navigable.  It  fufFers  every 
thing  to  go  to  ruin,  and  repairs  nothing. 

I  have  much  more  to  fay  to  you  on  thefub- 
je6t  of  Rofetta  ;  but  as  I  intend  to  prolong  :-ny 
ftay  in  that  town,  I  fhall  wait  until  obierva- 
tion,  and  the  focietyofthe  inhabitants  enable 
me  to  tranfmit  you  freih  details. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER       IV. 

Ayi  account  of  Rofetta^  its  origin^  commerce^  inhabitants 
and  gardens  ;  and  of  the  procejfion  of  the  V^iWl^  or 
the  eaters  of  ferpents. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Rofetta. 

IV  O  S  E  T  T  A,  Sir,  is  a  curious  place  of  re- 
fidence  for  an  European.  A  thoufand  new  ob- 
jects ftrike  his  eye.  He  thinks  himfelf  tranf- 
ported  into  another  world.  The  human  race, 
the  produ6lions  of  nature,  every  thing  is  differ- 
ent. A  profound  filence  reigns  in  the  town, 
uninterrupted  by  the  noife  of  any  carriage. 
Camels  fupply  their  place.  The  inhabitants 
march  deliberately  along,  without  fuifering  a- 
ny  thing  to  difcompofe  their  gravity.  Long 
robes  hang  down  to  their  heels.  Their  heads 
are  covered  with  heavy  turbans,  or  bound 
round  with  a  ihawl  (r).  They  cut  their  hair, 
and  let  their  beards  grow.  Tlie  girdle  is  made 
ufe  of  by  both  fexes.  The  citizen  is  armed 
with  a  knife,  the  foldier  with  a  fabre,  and  a 
pair  of  piftols.  The  women  of  the  lower  clafs, 
whofe  drefs  confiits  of  a  large  blue  fhift,  and  a 
long  pair  of  drawers,  have  their  faces  covered 
with  a  piece  of  linen,  with  holes   oppofite  to 

(r)  The  Jchale  or  fliawl  is   a  long  piece  of  ftufF  made  of  filk  or 
wool,  which  ihey  wrap  round  the  head. 

the 
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the  eyes.  The  rich  wear  a  larg'e  white  veil^ 
with  a  cloak  of  black  iilk,  that  wraps  up  their 
whole  body.  One  would  imagine  they  were 
in  domino.  A  ftranger  dares  hardly  look  at 
them  ;  it  would  be  a  crime  to  fpeak  to  them. 
But  thefe  malks  are  not  fcrupulous  in  making 
figns,  nor  in  ogling.  As  this  is  the  only  lan- 
guage which  can  be  fpoken  in  public,  it  is  more 
expreffive,  carried  to  greater  lengths,  and 
brought  to  more  perfection  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  thing  is  faid,  and  wonderfully 
well  underftood,  without  opening  the  lips. 

The  country  round  it  is  as  different  from  the 
environs  of  Paris,  as  Rofetta  is  from  a  town  in 
France.  An  immenfe  furface,  without  a  moun- 
tain or  hill,  interfedled  by  innumerable  canals, 
is  covered  with  harvells  ;  tufted  fycamores, 
whofe  unperifhable  wood  protects  the  labour- 
er's earthen  cottage,  into  which  he  retires  dur- 
ing tlie  winter,  for  in  fummer  he  fleeps  under 
the  fhade ;  date-trees  collected  in  groves,  or 
fcattered  over  the  plain,  crowned  at  top  with 
enormous  clufters  of  a  fweet  and  wholefome 
fruit.  Caffia-trees,  whofe  bending  branches 
are  decked  out  with  yellow  flowers,  and  bear  a 
pod  (j),  well  known  in  medicine  •,  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  that  have  never  been  mutilated 
with  the  fciffars,   and  which,  extending  their 

(j)  This  filiqua  or  pod,  refembles  a  fmall  long  cucumber.  It  is 
the  caffia  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.  The  caiiia  of  Egypt  is  much 
preferable  to  that  of  America  ;  but  as  it  is  dearer,  the  drugglfts 
neglect  it.  The  Egyptians  ufe  the  flower  of  the  caffia-tree  as  a 
laxative. 
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perfumed  boughs,  form  vaulted  roofs  impene- 
trable to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  trees  to  be  met  with  in  the  Delta. 
Winter  never  ftrips  them  of  their  leaves.  They 
are  decorated  the  whole  year,  as  well  as  in  the 
firft  days  of  fpring. 

The  foil  is  a  black  mud,  the  fertility  of 
which  appears  to  be  inexhaullible.  It  is  con- 
tinually productive  without  ever  lying  fallow. 
They  are  juft  preparing  fome  rice-fields.  Oxen 
with  bandages  before  their  eyes,  turn  draw- 
wheels,  which  empty  the  water  into  a  bafon 
from  whence  it  fpreads  over  the  fields,  which 
are  fuffered  to  remain  a  week  overflowed. 
When  the  ground  has  thoroughly  imbibed  it^ 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  naked  up  to 
their  waifts,  go  into  the  mud,  wherein  they 
fmk  very  deep,  and  eafily  take  up  all  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  labour  finilhed,  they  pluck 
the  rice  (/)  of  a  foot  high,  and  tranfplant  it 
into  the  rice-field.  Covered  with  water  every 
day,  it  grows  with  an  afionifhing  rapidity.  At 
the  end  of  July  the  lands  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  canals  are 
planted  with  it.  It  is  cut  in  November,  and 
the  fheaves  fpread  on  the  ground.  A  man  feat- 
ed  on  a  low  cart,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and 
which  has  Iharp  wheels,  drives  over  the  ftraw, 
and  cuts  it  into  pieces.  It  is  then  winnowed^ 
feparated  from    the  grain,   and  carried   into. 

(  /  )  This  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  rouz: 
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barns  where  they  make  ufe  of  a  mill  to  take  off 
the  hulk.  Thus  prepare4,  it  is  mixed  with 
fait,  and  Ihut  up  in  couffes  («),  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date-trees. 

The  rice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rofetta  is 
called  Sultani.  It  is  a  miftake  to  imagine  that 
fome  of  it  is  brought  to  Marfeilles.  Deftined 
for  the  fupply  of  Conftantinople,  its  exporta- 
tion into  foreign  countries  is  moft  rigoroufly 
prohibited.  It  is  at  Damiettathat  the  people 
of  Provence  go  to  feek  their  cargoes. 

As  foon  as  the  rice  is  cut,  the  planters  tear  up 
the  Hubble,  give  a  flight  tillage  to  the  earth, 
and  fow  barley,  which  very  foon  ripens.  They 
who  prefer  hay,  overflow  the  field  immediate- 
ly after  the  rice  crop,  and  fow  it  with  lucerne  (a:) 
It  fprings  up  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty  days,  it  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  grows  fo  thick,  that  its  furface  appears 
one  folid  mafs  of  verdure.  They  mow  it  three 
times  before  the  feafon  proper  for  tranfplant- 
ing  the  rice,  fo  that  the  fame  field  in  the  courfe 
of  twelve  months,  furnifhes  twoharvefts,  one  of 
rice,  the  other  of  barley,  or  four  crops,  one  of 
rice,  and  three  of  hay.  This  abundance  is  no 
where  but  in  the  Delta,  where  the  grounds, 
lower  than  in  the  Thebais,  admit  of  being  wa- 

(./O  The  word  coiiffe  Is  Arabic.  It  fignifies  the  oval  bafkets 
made  of  the  date-leaves,  wherein  the  rice  is  kept. 

(jt)  The  Arabs  call  it  Barjirn  •,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  hay  in 
E^ypt. 
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tered  the  whole  year,  by  the  means  of  canals 
and  wheels,  which  raife  the  water. 

The  town  of  Rofetta  has  linen  manufado- 
ries.  The  flax  of  the  country,  which  is  long, 
foft,  and  filky,  would  make  very  beautiful  li- 
nen, if  they  knew  how  to  employ  it;  but  the 
fpinfters  are  very  inexpert,  the  thread  they 
make  at  the  fpindle  is  clumfy,  hard,  and  un- 
even. The  linens  they  bleach  ferve  for  the 
table,  the  rell,  dyed  blue,  are  employed  for 
the  clothing  of  the  people. 

In  my  excurfions  in  the  environs  of  Rofetta, 
I  went  to  fee  the  caftle  built  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  it 
is  a  fquare  building,  flanked  with  four  towers, 
lined  with  cannon.  It  is  fituated  a  league  to  the 
northward  of  the  town,  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  river.  A  platform  furnilhed  with  artille- 
ry, isoppoflte  to  it.  Thefe  two  forts,  altho'  very 
inconfiderable,  would  be  fufficient  to  flop  vef- 
fels  from  entering,  did  the  Turks  know  how- 
to  make  ufe  of  cannon  ;  but  they  have  here  no 
occafion  for  it.  Nature  has  taken  care  to  de- 
fend the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  by  raiflng  a  dan- 
gerous bar,  the  terror  of  navigators.  It  would 
be  impoflible  even  for  gun-boats  to  pafs  it,  if 
the  boatman  of  the  Bogaz  were  not  to  point  out 
the  courfe. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  is  a  fmall  eminence,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  which  rifes  an  ancient  tower  half  buried 
by  time.     A  large  femicircular  bafon,  at  the 
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foot  of  it,  announces  a  port  which  has  been 
choked  up  by  the  fand.  A  Turkilh  merchant 
liaving  made  them  dig  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hillock,  found  twenty  beautiful 
marble  pillars.  This  difcovery  was  his  ruin. 
The  Beys  imagined  that  he  had  carried  off  a 
treafure  from  it,  and  ftripped  him  of  his  for- 
tune  ( y  ).  The  learned,  who  have  vifited  Egypt, 
>iave  not  endeavoured  to  difcover  what  town 
formerly  ftood  here.  Mr.  Danville  fufpecls  that 
the  ancient  Bolbitina  muft  have  been  at  a  very 
Imall  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  Rofetta 
now  ftands.  He  is  not  deceived  ;  for  the  ruins 
I  defcribe  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
can  only  belong  to  the  Bolbitina,  which  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium  fpeaks  of,  and  which  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 

This  place  is  very  piclurefque ;  the  tower 
falling  into  ruins,  is  furrounded  by  tombs.  To 
'  the  weltward  is  a  defart  plain,  whofe  burning 
extent  the  eye  cannot  look  over  without  hor- 
ror. The  infinite  number  of  rays  reflecSled 
from  the  fands,  injures  the  fight,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  Iterility  infpires  the  mind  with  gloom. 
But  on  turning  to  the  call:,  what  a  ftriking 
contrail !  what  a  delightful  landfcape  !  It  is  a 
majeftic   river  covered  with  boats ;  it  is  th6 

(  J'  )  Meflieurs  Nieburh,  Shaw,  Pocock,  Father  Sicavd,  take 
no  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  was  a  minute  obferver,  has 
remarked  that  there  had  been  an  ancient  town  at  this  place,  and 
thought  it  was  Canopus.  But  the  fituation  of  Canopus  is  fo  per- 
fectly defcribed  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Scc,  that  it  is 
impollible  not  to  difcover  that  Aboukir  occupies  its  pla«e. 
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Delta,  where  the  graces  of  the  fpring,  the 
beauty  of  the  fummer,  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
the  autumn  are  moft  profufely  united.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  carry  you,  you  have  verdure, 
fruits,  and  harvefls.  Is  not  this  the  image  of 
that  Eden,  where  the  Creator  placed  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  the  world  ? 

You  are  acquainted.  Sir,  with  the  Pfylli  of 
antiquity,  thofe  celebrated  eaters  of  ferpents, 
who  amufed  themfelves  with  the  bite  of  vipers, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Cyrene,  a 
town  fituated  to  the  weft  of  Alexandria,  for- 
merly a  dependency  of  Egypt,  reckoned  a  great 
many  of  thefe  people  amongft  its  inhabitants. 
You  know  that  the  unworthy  Octavius,  who 
wilhed  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  chaining  Cleo- 
patra to  his  triumphal  car,  vexed  at  feeing 
that  haughty  female  efcape  from  him  by  death, 
made  one  of  the  Pfylli  fuck  the  wound  made  by 
the  afp  which  bit  her.  The  attempt  was  fruit- 
lefs  ;  the  poifon  had  already  corrupted  the  mafs 
of  blood.  She  was  not  reftored  to  life.  Will 
you  believe  it.  Sir,  thefe  very  eaters  of  fer- 
pents ftill  exift  in  our  days.  A  fa6t  to  which  I 
was  a  witnefs  will  convince  you  of  it. 

Laft  week  was  celebrated  the  feafts  of  Sidi 
Ibrahjjn  (z),  which  drew  a  vaft  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple to  Rofetta.  A  Turk  permitted  me  to  come 
to  his  houfe  to  fee  the  proceffion.    Seated  at 

(i)  The  Lord  Abraham.  The  Arabs  defcended  from  Abraham 
"by  Iflimael,  hold  him  in  great  veneration,  and  celebrate  a  feall  an- 
nually in  honour  of  him, 

*a  the 
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the  window,  I  obferved  attentively  this  ner/ 
fpedlacle.  The  different  bodies  of  artizans 
gravely  marched  along  under  their  refpe6tive 
banners.  The  Itandard  of  Mahomet,  which 
was  carried  in  triumph,  attracted  a  vaft  crowd. 
Every  body  was  deiirous  of  touching,  of  kiffing 
it,  of  putting  it  to  his  eyes.  Such  as  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  partake  of  that  favour,  return- 
ed contented.  The  tumult  was  inceffantly  re- 
newed. At  length  came  the  Cheiks  (the  priefls 
of  the  country)  wearing  long  caps  of  leather, 
in  the  form  of  a  mitre.  They  marched  with 
folemn  fteps,  chauntingthe  Coran.  A  few  pa- 
ces behind  them,  I  perceived  a  band  of  mad- 
men, with  their  arms  bare,  and  a  wild  look, 
holding  in  their  hands  enormous  ferpents, 
which  were  twifted  round  their  bodies,  and 
-^vere  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape  {d), 
Thefe  Pfylli,  griping  them  forcibly  by  the 
neck,  avoided  their  bite,  and  notwithflanding 
their  hiffing,  tore  them  with  their  teeth,  and 
ate  them  up  alive,  the  blood  Itreaming  down 
from  their  polluted  mouths.  Others  of  the 
Pfylli  were  ftriving  to  tear  from  them  their 
prey  ;  it  was  a  Itruggle  who  fhould  devour  a 
ferpent. 

The  populace  followed  them  with  amaze- 
ment, and  believed  it  to  be  a  miracle.    They 

(«)  The  Pfylli,  who  inhabited  Cyrene  and  its  neighbourhood, 
had  a  fecret  antidote  againft  the  bite  of  Serpents.  Sirabo,  lib.  17. 
It  was  perhaps  by  eating  their  flefti  that  they  deftroyed  the  effetT; 
«f  their  bite.  ■• 

pafs 
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pafs  for  perfons  infpired,  and  pofTefTed  by  a 
fpirit  who  deftroys  the  effed  of  the  bite  of  the 
ferpent.  This  defcription,  which  I  give  you 
after  nature,  at  firll:  frightened  me,  and  thea 
made  me  refle(5l  on  man,  that  ftrange  being, 
for  whom  poifon  becomes  food  ;  that  credulous 
being,  whofe  eyes  are  not  opened  by  the  fpec- 
tacle  renewed  every  year ;  and  who  in  the 
bhndnefs  of  his  ignorance,  is  ready  to  worfhip 
as  a  God,  his  fellow  creature  who  has  the  art 
to  impofe  on  his  underftanding.  You  fee.  Sir, 
thofe  ancient  ufages  are  not  loft  in  a  country 
where  cuftom,  that  imperious  tyrant  of  th 
world,  has  peculiarly  eltablifhed  her  thront. 
and  her  altars. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c; 
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LETTER      V. 


Journey  from  Rofetta  to  Botilac.  Ohfervations  on  the 
manner  of  navigating  the  Nile ;  the  canals  which 
are  detached  from  it ;  the  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets on  their  hanks  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
their  produ^ions,  and  the  cujioms  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Rofetta,  the  iftOflober,    1777. 

Xx  E  R  E  we  are,  Sir,  on  board  a  mach.    It  is  a 
iarge  boat  with  two  mafts,  which  has  a  hand- 
fome  chamber,  and  a  cabinet  hung  with  mat- 
ting curioully  worked.     A  tent  raifed  on  the 
deck,  forms  a  Ihelter  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
It  is  from  this  Belvidere,  that  I  Ihall  defcribe 
to  you  the  objedls  that  llrike  me.     It  is  now 
one  o'clock  ;  we  weigh  anchor ;  the  fail  is  fill- 
ed ;  the  north  wind,  which  blows  almofl  con- 
ftantly  at  this  feafon,  carries  us  up  the  river 
very  eafily  againft  the  current.     We  advance 
rapidly,  and  the  waves  foam  under  the  bow  of 
our  little  veffeL     Already  the  lofty  minarets 
of  Rofetta  difappear  in  the  clouds.     Charming 
profpe61s  claim  our    attention  every  inflant. 
The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  lined  with  reeds. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  harvefts.    The  rice 
is  nearly  at  maturity,  and  the  wind  agitating 
the  furface,  makes  it  refemble  the  waves  of  the 
fea.    The  peafant,  occupied  in  directing  the 
watering  liecelTary  for  his  fields,  opens  or  Ihuts 

his 
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his  dykes  at  pleafure.  The  ox  turns  the  noify 
wheel  which  raifes  up  the  water.  Along  the 
plain,  different  hamlets,  compofed  of  earthen 
huts,  prefent  themfelves  to  view,  fome  houfes 
built  with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and  a  fmall 
mofque,  whofe  minaret  is  loft  amonglt  tlie  tops 
of  the  trees.  Surrounded  by  orange  and  palm- 
trees,  and  fycamores,  they  feem  to  fpring  out 
of  the  verdure.  We  have  palfed  feveral  vil- 
lages, and  an  ifland  whofe  fummit  is  crowned 
with  water-melons,  of  which  we  have  laid  in 
our  ftock.  It  is  impoffible  to  be  furfeited  with 
them.  Nourilhed  in  a  fruitful  foil,  ripened  by 
a  burning  fun,  the  pulp  dilfolves  in  the  mouth, 
and  fumifhes  a  fugary  water,  which  is  delicious 
in  this  hot  country.  But  what  renders  them 
infinitely  more  valuable,  is,  that  they  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  be  eaten  to  excefs  with- 
out any  inconvenience.  This  ifland  is  between 
the  villages  of  Berimbal^  Siild  Mehalkt  el  Etm'r. 

Before  we  arrived  at  De'irout^  a  handfome 
town  on  the  weltern  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  faw 
the  mouth  of  a  canal,  that  probably  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Behire,  by  which  there 
was  a  communication  with  Canopus.  The  fun 
is  now  on  the  decline.  He  gilds  with  his  de- 
parting rays  the  top  of  the  minarets  of  Faoiie, 
which  Ave  perceive  in  the  fhade.  We  ihall  pafs 
the  night  before  that  town. 

From 
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From  on  board,  the  ad  Odlober, 

Faou6,  Sir,  is  greatly  fallen  from  its  former 
confequence.  When  Belon  (b)  travelled  in 
Egypt,  this  was  the  largelt  town  in  the  coun- 
try after  Cairo.  The  Venetians  had  a  conful 
there.  The  merchandize  was  tranfported  up 
the  canal  which  conveys  the  water  to  Alexan- 
dria. Since  it  is  no  longer  navigable,  Rofetta 
has  become  a  flourifhing  place,  and  Faoiie,- 
with  its  commerce,  has  loll  the  fource  of  its 
riches.  I  have  run  through  it  with  the  Janif- 
fary  who  accompanies  me.  Large  buildings 
falling  into  ruins  ;  fquares  filled  with  rubbifh ; 
brick  houfes  badly  taken  care  of ;  fome  mofques 
without  ornaments  -,  an  impoverilhed  people, 
and  few  in  number ;  fuch  are  the  fad  remains 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  the  Milefians  (<:).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canopus,  fhe  has  preferved 
a  tint  of  her  corrupted  manners.  The  inhabi- 
tants permit  the  women  of  pleafure  publicly  to 
occupy  a  kan,  and  fhut  their  eyes  to  the  difor- 
ders  they  commit.  They  attack  the  paflengers, 
and  perform  in  their  prefence,  the  fongs  and 
dances  cuftomary  in  that  country.  Nothing 
can  be  more  libertine  than  their  fongs ;  rio- 

(i^)  Belon,  as  I  have  already  faid,  travelled  in  Egypt  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  about  fifteen  years  after  the  Ottoman  conqueft. 
This  valuable  naturalift  vifited  a  great  part  of  the  eaftern  world, 
and  brought  to  France  feveral  new  plants.  It  is  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  ever-green  oak,  which  preferves  a  faint  image  of 
the  fpring  during  the  winter. 

(f)  1  have  faid  in  my  firft  letter,  that  the  Milefians  built  the  town 
•which  now  bears  the  name  of  Faoiie. 

thing 
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thing  more  lafcivious  than  their  looks  and  gei- 
tures.  In  the  environs  of  this  town  was  Nau- 
crates,  founded  alfo  by  the  Milefians. 

From  on  board,  the  3d  Oflober. 

The  northerly  wind,  always  favourable  to 
our  wifhes,  has  haflened  the  dawn  ;  the  failors 
have  fpread  the  fail.  We  overcome  with  eafe 
the  rapidity  of  the  current.  We  have  paiTed 
feveral  low  iflands  almoll:  under  water,  and 
fome  hamlets,  that  we  perceive  through  clumps 
of  verdure.  We  are  five  miles  from  Faoiie,  op- 
pofite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  formed  by  Alex- 
ander, and  which  the  negligence  of  the  Turks 
has  fufFered  to  be  partly  choked  up.  Following 
itscourfe,  at  four  leagues  within  the  country 
is  the  fmall  town  of  Damanhour^  inhabited  by 
Copti  and  Mahometans.  It  is  the  Hermopohs 
parva  of  Ptolemy.  Strabo  places  it  on  the  river, 
butby  thatmuflbeunderftoodthe  canal  of  Alex- 
andria. Abulfeda  has  marked  its  fituation 
well  {d).  The  neighbouring  country  produces 
a  great  deal  of  flax,  corn,  barley,  and  cotton, 
which  is  an  annual  plant. 

(d)  Damanhour  is  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaftof 
Alexandria,  near  to  the  canal  that  conveys  the  water  there.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  Behire.  It  is  called  Datnanhour  from  the  defart. 
Oua  men  balad  mafr  Damanhour.  Qua  hie /i-l-chark,  oua-l-genouh. 
Oua  hie  caadat  elbchire.  Oua  leha  Kalig  Ekfcanderie,  Oua 
taaref  Damanhour  el  ouaehech. 

Abulfeda.     Defcriptlon  of  Egypt. 

It  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifli  it  fiom  two  towns  of  the  fame  name, 
and  becaufe  it  is  not  far  from  the  defait,  where  are  the  lakes  of 
Natroun, 

As 
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As  we  advance,  we  perceive  a  multitude 
of  boats  going  up  the  river  under  fail ;  others 
that  go  down,  and  drive  with  the  llream.  The 
mariners  amufe  themfelves  with  their  rough 
and  noify  mulic.  They  mix  their  hoarfe  voices 
with  the  found  of  the  tambour  de  bafque,  and 
of  the  wild  flute  made  of  reeds.  Thefe  con- 
certs do  not  charm  the  ear  j  but  the  joy  they 
infpire,  reaches  the  foul  of  thofe  who  hear 
them.  Droves  of  oxen  low  in  the  meadows. 
The  peafants,  difperfed  over  the  plain,  are 
watering  their  crops.  The  girls  defcend  from 
their  villages  to  wafh  their  linen,  and  draw 
water.  They  are  all  at  their  toilet.  Their 
pitchers,  and  their  clothes  are  on  the  bank.  They 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
plunge  into  the  river,  and  fport  amonglt  the 
waves.  Several  of  them  are  now  fwimming 
around  our  boat,  crying  out  'ia  fidi  at  mdidi^ 
Seignior,  give  us  a  medin  {e).  They  fwim  with 
a  great  deal  of  grace.  Their  hair  flows  in 
trefles  on  their  fhoulders.  Their  fkin  is  very 
brown  and  f^varthy,  but  they  are  in  general 
Well  made.  The  facility  with  which  they  bear 
up  againll:  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  proves 
what  ftrength  and  fupplenefs  the  moll  delicate 
perfons  may  acquire  by  exercife  (/).  So  after 
wafhing  her  garments,  was  the  beautiful  Nau- 
ficaa,  bathing  lierfelf  with  her  companions, 

((?)  The  medin  is  a  fmall  piece  of  copper  coin  filvered  over, 
which  is  worth  fix  liards  of  France,  or  three  farthings  Englift. 
(/)   Odylley,  book  the  6th. 

when 
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when  UlyfTes  appeared  quite  naked  before 
them  (^).  The  wind  frefhens  ;  our  bark  cuts 
the  water  with  rapidity.  The  courfe  of  the 
Nile  is  very  crooked,  and  every  elbow  prefents 
us  with  a  frefh  landfcape.  Here  appears  a  vil- 
lage which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  horizon  ;  there 
ftands  a  large  burgh  with  its  mofque  near  to  a 
wood  of  orange-trees.  On  every  fide  we  dif- 
cover  pigeon-houfes  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
where  innumerable  flights  of  pigeons  are  col- 
lected. Fed  in  thefe  fertile  plains,  their  flefli 
is  fat  and  of  a  delicious  flavour ;  they  only 
coll:  three  medins,  (or  two-pence  farthing  Eng- 
lilh)  the  couple.  The  Egyptians  manure  with 
their  dung  the  grounds  wherein  they  plant 
their  water-melons.  Night  approaches.  The 
Nile  is  filled  with  pirates,  who  attack  the 
boats  under  cover  of  the  darknefs,  cut  off  the 
heads  of   the   pafTengers  who  are  off"  their 

(g)  Ulyfles  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pheacians. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  afleep  amongll  the  buflies, 
on  a  bed  of  leaves.  Nauficaa  had  come  with  her  companions  to 
wafh  their  garments  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  bathing, 
they  amufed  themfelves  with  throwing  ftones.  One  of  them  fall- 
ing near  Ulyffes,  awakened  him.  He  went  towards  the  place  from 
whence  he  heard  the  cries.  At  the  fight  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
to  cover  his  nakednefs  but  the  bough  of  a  tree,  all  the  (laves  ran 
away.  The  daughter  of  Alcinous  alone  remained.  She  liftened 
with  dignity  to  the  tale  of  the  unhappy  ftranger,  comforted  him, 
called  her  followers,  and  commanded  them  to  walh  him,  and 
clothe  him  with  a  tunic  and  a  cloak.  The  poet  has  painted  with 
wonderful  art  in  Nauficaa,  the  noblenefs  of  a  perfon  of  high 
rank,  who  does  not  fly  at  the  fight  of  a  man  without  clothing, 
from  a  certain  confidence  in  her  own  virtue,  and  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  is  poflTibly  an  unfortunate  perfon,  whom  ftie  may 
haye  it  jn  her  power  to  relieve. 

guard. 
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guard,  and  rob  them  of  their  efFe6l.  We  have? 
call  anchor  near  a  little  hamlet.  The  captain 
has  colleded  his  crew,  and  is  very  gravely  re- 
counting to  them  many  wonderful  tales.  His 
audience  fitting  round,  is  liftening  to  him  with 
the  greatelt  attention. 

From  on  board,  the  4th  Otlober, 

We  have  pafTed  the  night  between  a  little 
ifland  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Menouf. 
This  canal  comes  out  of  the  branch  of  Dami- 
etta,  and  runs  into  that  of  Rofetta,  interfe6l- 
ing  the  Delta  in  an  oblique  diredtion.  It  is 
fifteen  leagues  long,  very  wide,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  three  months  of  the  year.  At 
four  leagues  from  its  mouth  is  the  pleafant 
town  of  Menouf  {h),  the  capital  of  .the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  and  the  refidence  of  a 
Bey.  It  is  fituated  in  the  midfi:  of  rich  fields 
fown  with  corn,  beans,  bamier  (/),  and  dourra  (/^), 
and  fhaded  by  groves  of  tamarind  and  date- 
trees,   inhabited  by  vaft  numbers  of  turtle- 

(h)  The  Delta  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  in  which  two  Beys 
relide.  Menouf  is  the  capital  of  the  upper,  and  Mehalle  cl  Kc-l 
hire  of  the  lower  province.  The  former  is  called  Menou/ie\  the 
latter  Garbie. 

(;)  The  bamier  is  a  plant  which  produces  a  pyramidal  hufl<, 
■withfeveral  compartments,  of  the  colour  of  a  lemon,  and  filled 
with  mufky  feeds.  This  hufk  drelfed  with  meat  is  a  wholfome 
food,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  The  Egyptians  make 
great  ufe  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

(Ji)  The  dourra,  or  millet  of  India,  is  a  lofty  plant,  with  the 
leaf  of  a  reed.  It  bears  a  membrane,  which  contains  a  number 
of  feeds,  of  which  the  peafants  make  their  bread.  Tournefort 
calls  it  milium  arundinaceum  piano  alhoque  feminc.  Linnaeus,  hol-t 
cus  dora glumis  •villn/isjeyinnibus  conipreffis  arijiatis. 

doves* 
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doves,  which,  never  hearing  the  terrifying 
noife  of  powder,  are  as  tame  as  domeftic 
pigeons. 

From  fun-rife  the  north  wind  had  filled  our 
fails.  We  pafs  between  iflands  on  which  the 
grafs  is  very  high,  and  where  they  are  driving 
the  buffaloes  to  pafture.  A  fhepherdfeatedjjn 
the  neck  of  the  foremofl  of  the  drove,  de- 
fcends  into '  the  river,  fmacks  his  whip,  and 
leads  the  way.  The  whole  drove  follow  in  a 
row,  lowing  as  they  fwim  along  to  tlieir  paf- 
ture,  and  difcharging  out  the  water  from  their 
wide  noflrils.*  Thefe  animals  live  in  the  Nile 
during  the  heats  ;  they  plunge  up  to  the  fhoul- 
ders,  and  feed  on  tender  grafs  that  grows 
along  the  banks. 

Behind  a  wood  of  date-trees  and  fycamores, 
which  terminates  our  profpecl  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  arife  the  lofty  minarets  of  Terrdne.  This 
fmall  town,  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  is  only  eight  leagues  from  the  mona- 
ftery  of  St.  Macaire.  The  yiatroiin^  which  the 
Egyptians  make  great  ufe  of,  is  brought  tlii- 
ther  from  two  lakes.  A  few  miles  liigher,  is 
the  little  harbour  of  Ouardan  (/),  under  the 

(/)  The  following  is  the  paffage  of  Father  Sicard :  "  I  had  in- 
"  telligence  that  there  was  in  that  village  a  pigeon-houfe  filled 
"  with  papers,  full  of  magic  characters,  which  had  been  purchafed 
*'  of  fome  religious  Copti  and  fthifmatics.  Without  meeting 
"  with  any  refiftance,  I  made  fuch  ufe  of  them  as  was  my  duty, 
"  and  I  fixed  up  in  their  place  a  crucifix  of  Jerufalem,  whit-h  the 
"  Copti  revere  with  a  great  deal  of  devotion."  Let  ires  EdifarJes, 
«.  S3.  It  appears  that  he  burnt,  on  the  fpot,  thefe  manufcripts 
fcUed  with  hieroglyphic  chara'iters. 

fhade 
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fhade  of  the  palm-trees,  where  Father  Sicard 
burnt  heaps  of  ancient  manufcripts  which  were 
fhut  up  in  a  pigeon-houfe,  under  pretence  that 
they  were  books  of  magic  Thus  does  blind 
fanaticifm  deftroy,  in  a  moment,  the  treafures 
of  whole  ages  !  The  fun  has  run  half  his 
caurfe  ;  we  have  left  Ouardan  on  our  right  ; 
if  the  wind  holds  we  fhall  be  this  evening  at 
Boulac. 

Before  all  the  villages  we  pafs,  the  children 
of  both  fexes  are  exercifmg  themfelves  in 
fwimming.  They  cover  their  bodies  with  mud^ 
plunge  into  the  water,  return  to  the  bank,  and 
again  throw  tiiemfelves  into  it.  Swimming  is 
a  pleafure  which  necellity  has  made  a  law  for 
them.  All  Egypt  in  facl  is  interfered  by  wide 
and  deep  canals,  which  are  full  of  water  in  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  It  is  often  neceffary 
to  crofs  feveral  of  thefe,  to  go  from  one  village 
to  another.  On  thefe  occafions  men  and  wo- 
men throw  off  their  fhirts  and  drawers,  and, 
making  a  diadem  of  them  round  their  heads, 
fwim  over  the  river.  But  what  would  furprife 
an  European,  is  to  fee  the  Egyptian  women, 
who,  under  thefe  circumftances,  preferve  only 
a  fmall  piece  of  linen  to  cover  themfelves,  put 
it  on  their  faces.  A  Turk  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this  phasnomenon: 

We  are  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  Delta.  It 
is  here  that  the  Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  and  is  two  miles  wide  at  this  place, 
called  by  the  Arab*  hatn  el  bakara^  the  belly  of 

the 
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the  cow.  We  now  have  the  firfl  fight  of  the 
tops  of  the  two  large  pyramids,  which  are  at 
eight  leagues  diftance  from  us.  The  fetting 
fun  tips  them  with  his  departing  rays.  They 
refemble  lummits  of  two  mountains  that  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  clouds.  All  hail  to  the  two 
mofl  ancient  monuments  of  the  induflry.of 
man  !  the  very  fight  of  them  infpires  a  religi- 
ous awe.  How  many  generations  have  difap- 
peared  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  fmce  thefe 
enormous  mafles  have  refled  on  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  they  are  built  on  !  Night  has  cover- 
ed them  with  his  Ihade.  Our  failors,  now  near 
the  end  of  their  voyage,  make  the  air  refound 
ivith  their  fhouts  of  joy.  The  lanthorn  is  jull 
lighted,  which  is  to  prevent  us  from  being  run 
againft,  and  perhaps  funk,  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  boats  which  mount  and  defcend  the 
river.  They  have  all  got  fires  in  them,  and 
we  are  failing  in  the  midft  of  an  illumination, 
the  appearances  of  which  vary  every  inftant. 
It  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  We  are  calling 
anchor  before  ^w/Z^r,  the  port  pf  Grand  Cairo. 
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L  E  T.T  E  R     VI. 

Defcription  of  Grand  Cairo^  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Refearches  concerning  its  origin^  according  to  th^ 
authority  of  the  moji  eminent  Arabian  writers^ 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

JrOR  thefe  nine  months  pafl.  Sir,  I  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Grand  Cairo,  that  im- 
menfecity,  where  the  Europeans  crawl  in  the 
dufl,  and  where  the  name  of  Frank  (w)  is  a  re- 
proach. The  fanaticifm  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  reigns  here  triumphant.  It  is  here 
that  the  MulTulman,  eat  up  with  ignorance, 
thinks  himfelf  the  moll  fublime  being  in  the 
univerfe,  and  attributes  to  himfelf  with  a  fe- 
cret  complacency  the  words  contained  in  the 
note  {n).  This  oracle,  which  is  believed  by  e- 
very  one  of  them,  nourifhes  their  pride.  They 
confequently  trample  under  feet  all  thofe  who 
have  not  their  faith.  To  avoid  infults  from 
the  populace,  and  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  my 
voyage,  I  have  aflumed  the  Turkifh  drefs  and 

(m)  The  moft  abufive  term  the  Egyptians  can  beftow  on  any 
perloii  is  to  call  him  Fra?!k ;  w  hich  is  the  general  denomination  of 
all  the  Europeans  amongll  them. 

(«)  Ton  are  the  mo/i  excellent  people  in  the  uni'verfe.  You  enjoin 
*'?^'(>'»  J'O"  for  kid  crimes,  you  belienje  in  God,  &c.  The  Coran, 
{iranf  cited  by  the  author)  vol.  ift,  page  66  •,   and   this  other  verfe; 

CertUinly  the  Chrijlians,  the  infdel  Je'ws,  and  the  idolaters,  are 
the  fmji  pcfverfe  of  men,  but  the  belie'vers  luho  pra^ife  •virtue,  are 
the  moJi  perfii^  'Work  of  hea-v^n.  Coran,  vol.  %.  page  246. 

manner. 
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manner.  My  ikin,  burnt  by  the  fun,  is  become 
Egyptian.  A  Ihawl  covers  my  head  and  con- 
ceals my  hair.  My  cheeks  are  fhaded  by  long 
whifkers.  Thanks  to  this  metamorphofis,  and 
to  the  cuftom  I  have  of  fpeaking  Arabic.  I 
walk  about  the  town,  I  run  over  its  environs, 
and  I  live  with  this  ftrange  people.  Curiofity 
very  often  leads  me  farther  than  is  juftified  by 
prudence  -,  but  the  voice  of  reafon  is  weak, 
when  a  commanding  paffion  has  the  fway.  It 
is  to  this  defire  of  feeing  every  thing,  that  you 
will  be  indebted  for  the  details  I  fhall  give  you, 
which  will  have  at  leaft  the  merit  of /r«/A  to 
recommend  them. 

Grand  Cairo  is  a  modern  town.  The  orien- 
tal hiftorians  eftablifh  this  fadl  fo  clearly,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  I  will  give  you  their 
own  words  ;  for  when  one  wifhes  to  treat  a 
particular  point  of  their  hiftory,  themf elves 
can  only  furnifh  fuch  information  as  may  be 
relied  on. 

"  (0)  In  the  year  358  of  the  Hegira,  Jauhajr, 
"  general  of  Moaz,  fprung  from  the  princes  of 
*'  the  Kirouan,  came  into  Egypt  at  the  head  of 
"  a  formidable  army,  and  took  it  from  the 
"  Abaffides  (p).     Thenceforward  the  prayer 

Vol.  I.  F  *'  was 

(0)  Elmacin,  page  22a. 

(/>)  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  keeping  on  their  throives,  were  gra- 
dually ftripped  of  their  vaft  dominions,  ty  the  governors,  and  no-« 
thing  remained  to  them  of  that  power  which  had  threatened  the 
whole  world,  but  a  pompous  title,  and  the  barren  prerogative  of 
being  the  firft  named  in  the  prayers  of  all  the  mofques.  The  con- 
qucft  of  Moaz  depriYcd  them  even  of  this  honour,  which  was  not 

seftor«cl 
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*'  was  in  the  name  of  the  Fatimites  (^).  The 
*'  conqueror  being  in  in  want  of  a  place  to  efta- 
*'  blilh  ^his  foldiers,  laid  the  foundation  of  Elka- 
*'  hera  (r)  built  a  palace  there  to  lodge  the  em- 
*'  peror,  and  made  the  great  men  and  the  foldi- 
"  ers  inhabit  the  new  town.  Four  years  after 
**  Moaz  quitted  his  dominions  in  Barbary,  and 
"came  to  enjoy  his  conqueft.  That  year  the 
"  building  of  Grand-  Cairo  was  finifhed,  and 
*'  the  empire  of  the  Fatimites  eftabliihed. 

"  Moaz,  in  an  injunction  he  gives  his  fon, 
"  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words  ;  The  inftant  of 
•  "  the  foundation  of  their  town  was  marked 
*'  by  the  afcenfion  of  Mars  (j),  of  that  Mars 
"  who  fubdues  the  univerfe.  It  is  on  account 
"  of  this  horofcope  that  I  have  given  it  the 
*'  name  of  Elkahera  (/)"  (the  Vidorious). 

The  foundation  of  Grand  Cairo  having  beea 
the  fubjed  of  error  and  difpute  amongfi:  the 
learned,  and  amongfi  travellers  (7/),  permit  me. 

Sir, 

reftored  to  them  till  207  years  after,  when  Stil/a  Edd'm,  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Aioubites,  became  mailer  of  Egypt. 

{q)  The  Fatimite  caliphs  derived  their  origin  from  AH  wha 
efpoufed  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet.  In  the  year  296  of 
the  Hegira,  they  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  coai\  of  Africa,  and 
reigned  there  till  the  year   567. 

(r)  The  town  called  by  the  Europeans  Grand  Cairo. 

(j-)  The  ditches  were  dug  which  were  to  furround  the  town,  the 
materials  were  prepared  to  fill  them,  the  ailronomers  obferved  with 
their  inftruments,  the  paffage  of  Mars  over  the  meridian  •,  a  fignaJ 
announced  that  moment,  and  the  foundation  of  £/^<?/^er«  was  laid 
amidft  (houts  of  joy. 

(/)  The  word  elkaher  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  figni- 
fies  at  the  fame  time  vidtorious. 

(«)  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  that  Grai^d  Cairo  is  the  Memphis  of 
the  ancients.     Voyage  d'Egj'pte,  page  ift.    Father  Sicard  pretends 

"■  ■  .  that 
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Sir,  to  add  to  the  teftimony  of  Elmacin,  the 
defcription  of  Abulfeda  (a-).  This  writer,  ce- 
lebrated both  as  a  geographer  and  hiftorian, 
gives  many  interefling  particulars,  which  are 
no-where  elfe  to  be  met  with. 

"  On  th^  fide  of  Foftat  (y),  towards  the 
"  north,  is  the  town  of  Elkahera,  which  was 
"  founded  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  Thefe 
"  princes  who  had  founded  an  empire  on  the 
*'  coaft  of  Barbary,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
"  Egypt.  The  firft  conqueror,  arid  who  reign- 
"  ed  there,  was  Moaz,  fon  of  Elmanfor  ....  He 
"  laid  the  foundation  of  Cairo  in  the  year  359 
"  of  the  Hegira  .  . . .  ,  Thefpot  he  built  it  on, 
"  was  a  garden  belonging  to  the  fon  of  Toulon 
"  (z),  and  which  was  near  the  royal  quarter  of 

F  2  "  Cataiah^ 

that  Grand  Cairo  was  built  by  Ebn  el  Aas,  Omar's  lieutenant.  Lef- 
tres  edi/iantes,  page  466.     The  paiTages  I  quote  are  fufficient  to  re- 
fute thofe    European   writers,  whofe  opinion,  deftitute  of  proofs, 
contradifts  all  the  monuments  of  oriental  hiftory. 

{x)  "  Oua  ala  janeb  el  Foftat  men   chamaliha,  medinet  elka- 
"  hera,  ahedfba  elkolfa  elfatemioun.     Ellazin  Zaharou  Belgarb 
*'  torn  melekou  el  mafr  ;  oua  kan  aoual  men  melek  menhom  be- 

♦'  mafr  Moazebn  Elmanfor Oua  akhtat  elkahera  fi  fene 

"  telfaa  oua  khamfm,  oua  talat  ma'iat  •,  oua  canet  elkahera  biftan- 
"  lebe  tailoun,ala  elcarb  men  medinet  melkhom  elmaroufe  bslca- 
*'  taiah ;  oua  famet  elkahera  I'eltefaoual  ai  ickhor  men  khalef 
*'  amrha  -,  oua  elkahera  leift  ala  chatt  el  Nil,  belfi  charkio  ;  oua  el 
*'  Foilat  ala  hafat  el  Nil ;  oua  hie  mahatt,  ou  acllaa  lelraarakeb, 
•'  oua  befabab  Zalek  far  el  Foftat  a6lar  rezca,  oua  arkas  afaara  men 
*'  el  kahera."     Abulfeda,  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

(j/)  Foftat  is  the  town  we  improperly  call  old  Cairo. 

(?)  Toulon,  a  celebrated  governor  of  Egypt,  revolted  againft 
Abou  Elabbas,  fon  of  Elmetouakkel,  the  1 5th  AbafTid  Caliph,  in 
the  year  264  of  the  Hegira,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  coun- 
try.    His  children  only  reigned  there  till  the  year  39a,    Subdued 

by 
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"  Catdiah  {a),  where  he  fixed  his  refidence.  The 
*'  new  town  was  called  Elkahera  (the  victorious), 
*'  as  a  prefage  of  future  triumphs  over  its  ene- 
*'  mies.  It  is  not,  like  Foflat,  fituated  on  the 
"  Nile,  but  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river.  The 
*'  fituation  of  the  latter  is  more  favourable 
*'  therefore  for  commerce.  Boats  come  there 
*'  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  every  article  of 
*'  living  is  very  cheap," 

The  fituation  of  Grand  Cairo,  as  Abulfeda 
informs  us,  and  as  experience  has  convinced 
me  every  day,  is  not  fo  advantageous  as  that 
of  Foftat.  Its  diftance  from  the  Nile  is  not  its 
only  difadvantage.  The  barren  chain  of  the 
Mokattam  furrounds  it  to  the  eaftward.  This 
mountain,  totally  without  verdure,  prefents 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  dry  fand,  and  ftones 
calcined  by  the  fun  {b).  When  the  northerly 
wind  does  not  blow,  it  refleds  a  fufFocating 

ty  Maohtmned,  g'tnexaXoi  MoSiefi  Bellah,  tTie  17  th  Abaffid  Caliph, 
they  were  conveyed  to  Bagdad.     Elmacin. 

{a)  Toulon  built  to  the  north  of  Foftat,  a  fuburb,  fo  confiderable 
as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  royal  town  of  Cataiah.  This  fuburb, 
-which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  Grand  Cairo,  ftill  contains  the  mag- 
nificent mofque  built  there  by  that  prince,  and  the  palace  he  inha- 
bited, known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Calaael  kabech, 

(h)  "  Oua  fi  fene  arba  oua  fettin  oua  khamfe  maiat  elfrangi  me- 
*'  lekou  belbes,  oua  nahabouha,  oua  cataloii  ahelha,  oua  efrou- 
•'  hom  ;  torn  farou  men  belbes  oua  nazelou  ala  elkahera  oua  ha- 
"  ferouha.  Feharac  Schaouar  niedinet  mafr  raufan  men  en  eim- 
"  lekha  elfrangi  ;  fe  baquait  elnar  tehrokha  arbaat  oua  khamfin 
"  ioum  ;  oua  faneh  fchaouar  elfrangi,  ala  elf  elf  dinar,  iehmelha 
*'  eleihom,  fe  hamal  eleihom  maiat  elf  dinar,  fe  falhom  en  ierhe- 
"  lou  an  elkahera  leicdar  alagema  elmal  oua  hafalo,  fe  rahalou. 
Abulfeda, 

heat 
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heat  upon  the  town.  One  breathes  a  fiery  air, 
and  coolnefs  is  no  where  to  be  found  before 
the  night.  For  a  long  time  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  but  gardens,  country-houfes,  and  bar- 
racks for  the  troops.  It  owed  its  fudden  encreafe 
to  an  event  I  fhall  relate  with  pleafure,  becaufe 
it  is  connedled  with  our  hiftory.  "  The  French, 
"  under  king  Lufignan,  had  extended  their  con- 
*'  quefts  in  Syria,  and  carried  their  victorious 
**  arms  even  into  Egypt.  In  the  year  564  of 
"  the  Hegira,  they  took  Belbeis  by  ftorm,  put 
"  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and 
"  led  the  reft  into  captivity.  Encouraged  by 
"  thefe  fuccelTes,  they  marched  towards  Grand 
'*  Cairo,  and  took  it.  Schaouar,  king  of  Egypt, 
"  fearing  left  Foftat  fhould  fall  into  their 
"  hands,  fet  fire  to  it  -,  the  flames  fpread  ra- 
*'  pidly,  and  the  town  burnt  for  four  and  fifty 
**  days.  This  weak  prince,  unable  to  expel  by 
**  force  his  enterprizirig  enemies,  had  recourfe 
"  to  ftratagem  ;  he  gave  them  a  hundred  thou- 
"  fand  dinars  (crowns  of  gold),  and  promifed 
"  them  a  million,  if  they  would  leave  the  coun- 
•'  try.  They  quitted  it,  and  loft  both  their 
**  conqueft,  and  the  promifed  fum.  - 

Grand  Cairo  profited  by  the  dif after  of  Fof- 
tat. The  wretched  inhabitants  abandoned 
their  heaps  of  afhes,  to  take  refuge  in  the  new 
town,  which  alTumed  the  proud  furname  of 
M^/r,  attached  to  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Salah 
F  3  Eddin 
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Eddin  (c)  foon  came  to  eftablifh  there  the  dy- 
nafty  of  the  Aioubites. 

"  In  the  year  572  (d)  of  the  Hegira,  he  built 
"  the  walls  that  furround  Grand  Cairo,  and 
*'  the  caftle  lituated  on  Mount  Mokattam.  It 
*'  is  about  29300  cubits,  (three  leagues)  in  cir- 
*'  cumference.  They  worked  at  it  until  his 
:'  death  (e)." 

The  walls  flill  exift  ahnoft  entire  ;  but  they 
are  concealed  in  many  places  by  rubbifh  and 
by  houfes.  There  are  feveral  gates,  of  a  Am- 
ple and  majeftic  flyle  of  architecture.  Thefe 
edifices,  and  fome  mofques  merit  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers.  Salah  Eddin,  the  patron  of 
literature,  built  an  univerfityin  the  quarter  of 
Caraffe,  and  the  handfome  mofque  which  covers 
the  tomb  of  Schaffey,  the  founder  of  one  of  the 

(f)  The  famous  Salah  Eddin,  who  fought  for  twenty  years  a- 
gainft  the  Franks,  and  who  almoft  entirely  expelled  them  the 
eaftern  countries,  was  named  governor  of  Egypt  by  iVb^r  Eddin  iii 
the  year  564  of  the  Hegira.  Three  years  after,  he  became  king  of 
it.  He  extended  his  conquefts  rapidly  into  Syria  and  Mefopota- 
mia.  This  prince,  born  at  Tecrit,  a  ftrong  place  between  Bagdad 
and  Moful,  in  the  year  553  of  the  H^ira,  died  at  Damafcus  in  the 
year  582. 

{d)  "  Fi  hade  effene  (etnin  oua  khamfe  maVat)  amar  Salah  Ed- 
"  din  beinan  efibur  eddiar  ala  mafr  elkahera,  oua  elkalaat  ala  eg- 
"  gebal  elmokattam.  Oua  dour  telk  teffaat  oua  acherin  elf  draa, 
*'  oua  talat  maiat  draa,  oua  lam  izel  elaml  il  a  en  mat."  Life  of 
Salah  Eddin. 

(e)  This  paffage  formally  deftroys  the  opinion  of  Father  Sicard, 
who  fays  that  this  caftle  was  built  by  queen  Semiramis,  and  the 
opinion  of  Meffieurs  Shaw,   Nieburh,   and  a  great    many  other 
writers,  who  take  it  for  the  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  founded  in  Egypt  ' 
by  the  Perfians, 

four 
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four  fe(5ls  of  the  Sunnites  (/).  It  is  flill  exifl- 
ing ;  but  the  buildings  of  the  univerfity  are 
falling  into  ruins.  The  academy  Djamch  Ela- 
Jhar  (the  mofque  of  flowers)  replaced  it.  The 
arts  and  fciences  flourifhed  there  until  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Turks  got  poffeffion  of  Egypt. 
That  epocha  was  their  tomb.  Enemies  of  eve- 
ry branch  of  human  knowledge,  they  have  ex- 
tinguifhed  them  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  their  vaft  empire. 

Their  ftudies  in  our  days  are  confined  to 
theology,  of  which  the  innumerable  commen- 
tators on  the  Coran  have  made  an  obfcure 
chaos  ;  the  grammar,  neceffary  for  reading 
corre6tly  that  book,  which  includes  their  reli- 
gion, and  code  of  laws ;  and  aftrology,  a  fci- 
ence  infeparable  from  an  ignorant  nation. 

Grand  Cairo  until  the  15th  century,  was 
one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  capitals 
in  the  world.  It  was  the  emporium  of  Europe 
and  of  Afia.  Its  commerce  extended  from  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  lower  parts  of 
India.  The  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  Ottomans,  have 
robbed  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  fplendor,  and 
its  opulence.  But  notwithftanding  many  of 
the  canals  which  conveyed  thither  the  treafures 
of  the  call  and  of  the  wTfl,  are  choked  up,  and 
although  this  town  groans  under  the  yoke  of  a 

(/)  The  Sunnite  fetfls,  called  orthodox  by  the  Mahometans,  are 
iihcle  of  Sckafei\  of  Haneji^  of  tfimbali,  and  of  Maleki. 

Pacha 
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Pacha  and  four-and-twenty  beys,  its  admirable 
fituation,  and  the  fecundity  of  the  foil  of  Egypt, 
procure  it  fo  many  advantages,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  three  leagues,  it  ftill  contains 
an  immenfe  population,  and  great  riches.  I 
hope.  Sir,  that  thefe  hiftorical  fa6ls  will  ferve 
to  afcertain  the  origin  of  Grand  Cairo.  Before 
I  enter  into  further  particulars,  it  appears  pro- 
per to  make  you  acquainted  with  Fojiat,  which 
I  have  often  fpoken  of.  That  fhall  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  THY  firfl  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
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LETTER      VII. 

The  foundation  of  Fojiat  by  Amrou  Ebn  Elaas.  De- 
fcription  of  the  town^  its  inhabitants^  antiquities^ 
and  the  ancient  canal  which  extended  to  the  Red-Sea  j 
with  a  refutation  of  thofe  authors  who  fuppofe  this 
place  to  be  the  ancient  Babylon^  founded  by  Semira- 
mis. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Th  E  town  of  Foftat,  Sir,  commonly  called 
Old  Cairo,  has  been  the  fubje6t  of  great  difcuf- 
lions  amongft  the  learned  {g)  who  have  wTitten 
upon  Egypt.  The  greateft  part  of  them  hav- 
ing fought  for  its  origin  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  have  deceived  themfelves.  Had  they 
opened  the  annals  of  oriental  hiftory,    hey 

{g  )  Mr.  Maillet  pretends  that  it  was  in  the  town  of  Foftat  that 
the  governors  of  Egypt,  for  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  re- 
fided,  when  Amrou,  fon  of  Elaas,  took  it  after  a  long  fiege.  De- 
fcriptionde  [Egypt  e,    tome  premier,  p.  \(^\. — It  is  a  miftake. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  relates  the  opinion  of  the  geographer  of  Nubia, 
fays,  •'  The  town  of  Foftat  is  precifely  the  fanne  we  call  Majr,  a 
*'  name  taken  from  Mi/ram,  fon  of  Cham,  the  fon  of  Noah  •  — 
"  Peace  be  to  whom  ; — for  it  is  he  who  was  itsfirft  founder."  Oh~ 
fervations  geographiquesfur  la  Sjirie,  et  PEgypte,  p.  24-  «  ^<2  "O^^" 
This  opinion  Is  far  from  truth. 

Father  Sicard,  who  quotes  Flavius  Jofephus,  gives  the  following 
words  :  '*  Old  Cairo  was  the  ancient  Lete.  Cambyfes  fettled  the 
?'  Babylonians  in  that  town  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  after  the  conqueft 
"  of  Babylon."  Lettres  Edif  antes,  page  473.  Old  Cairo  was  not 
founded  in  the  time  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  as  hiftory  affures  us  •,  but 
the  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  at  near  a  league's  diftance  from  that  town, 
lyas  in  exiftence. 

would 
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would  have  difcovered  the  truth  they  were  in 
fearch  of,  and  their  defcriptions  would  have 
been  free  from  a  multitude  of  errors.  I  fhall 
follow  the  plan  I  have  traced  out  for  myfelf, 
and  inflead  of  my  opinion,  fhall  lay  the  fa6ts 
before  you. 

"  (A)  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
*'  Amrou^  fon  of  Elaas^  built  Mafr  Fqftat,  on  the 
"  fpot  where  he  had  formed  his  camp,  previ- 
"  ous  to  his  going  to  befiege  Alexandria.  His 
"  tent  remained  in  that  place,  becaufe  he 
"  would  not  deftroy  the  neft  of  a  pigeon,  which 
*'  had  laid  her  young  there.  The  general  on 
*'  his  return  from  his  conquefls,  laid  the  foun- 
*'  dation  of  a  town  there,  to  which  he  gave 
*'  the  name  of  Fojlat^  (which  lignifies  1'ent,  in 
*'  Arabic)." 

This  palTage  points  out  with  precifion  the 
foundation  of  Fojtat.  The  governors  fent  by 
the  Caliphs  made  it  their  place  of  refidence. 
It  took  the  furname  of  Mafr  (/),  which  Mem- 
phis had  borne  before,  and  which  the  Arabs 
always  beffcow  on  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Its 
fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  near  a 
canal  that  communicated  with  the  Red-Sea, 
rendered  it  in  a  fhort  time  very  flourifhing.  It 
was  about  two  leagues  in  circumference,  when 
Schaoiiar^   five  hundred  years  after  its  founda- 

^(/i)  Elmacin,  hiftnry  of  the  Arabs. 

(/')  The  Arabs  pretend  that  M///"«7W,  the  fon  of  Cha>n,  fettled  in 
Kgypr.  They  call  that  country  therefore  Mnjr,  and  give  the  fame 
name  to  the  town  which  becomes  the  capital. 

tioi}, 
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tion  (^),  delivered  it  up  to  the  flames,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French.  Its  power  terminated  with  this 
epocha.  With  its  inhabitants,  it  loft  its  com- 
merce and  its  riches.  *  It  was  then  that  Grand 
Cairo  having  become  the  refidence  of  the  gran- 
dees, and  the  kings  of  the  country,  received 
the  pompous  epithet  of  Mafr^  and  that  Fojiat 
afTumed  that  of  Elatik^  which  lignifies  the  ancienty 
which  it  bears  at  this  day  (/). 

The  learned  y^^w^c?^^?  adds  fome  circumllan- 
ces  to  the  defcription  of  Ehnacin^  which  throw 
a  great  light  on  hiltory.  *'  Amrou^  fon  of  Elaas^ 
*'  after  conquering  Egypt,  laid  the  foundation 
"  of  Foftat  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar.  Near 
"  the  fite  on  wiiich  he  built  it,  was  a  caflle  of  an 
"  ancient  confl:ru6tion,  called  the  Caflle  of  the 
"  Lights.  The  mofque  of  Omar,built  at  a  little 
"  diftance  from  the  fpot  where  the  general  had 
"  pitched  his  tent,  was  inclofed  within  the 
*'  walls  of  the  town.    FoJlat  Mafr  was  the  feat  of 

(^)  See  the  preceding  letter. 

(/)  Never  have  the  oriental  hiftorians  given  Fol^at  the  name  of 
Cahera  (Cairo).  They  firft  called  it  Fnjiat^  then  Fojiat  Mafr,  and 
fince  its  decline,  Mafr  Elafik.  It  was  the  Venetian  merchants 
who  called  it  Old  Cairo,  and  travellers  have  repeated  this  improper 
denomination. 

"  Oua  Foftat  medine  mahedta  benaha  amrou  ebn  elaas,  lamma 
"  fatahdiar  mafrfi  khalafet  Omar.  Oua  can  fi  mauda  el  Foftat 
*'  Cafr  men  bena  elaouail  lecal  lo  cafr  elchamah,  fe  can  Foftat  am- 
"  rou  be  janeb  el  jameh  elmarouf  bejameh  Omar  be  mafr.  Oua 
"  lam  tezel  mafr,  oua  hie  Foftat  courch  lelmemleke  eddiar  elma- 
"  friat  hetta  taula  ahmed  ebn  Toulon.  Oua  bena  lo  oua  I'afquero 
•'  elcataiah  fi  chemali  mafr.  Oua  bena  and  clcaiaYah  djameh  el- 
"  marouf  be  djameh  Tailoun."  Abulfeda,  defcription  of  Egypt, 
p.  33. 

"  the 
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"  the  Egyptian  empire  until  the  time  of  Eht 
**  foiihn^  who  built  to  the  northward  of  its  walls 
"  the  fuburb  oiCatdiah.  He  retired  thither  with 
"  his  army,  and  founded  the  celebrated  tem- 
**  pie  {in)  which  bears  his  name." 

The  enclofure  of  the  caitle,  Abulfeda  fpeaks 
of,  is  Hill  exifting ;  it  is  an  oblong  fquare,  fur- 
rounded  by  thick  walls,  the  antiquity  of  which 
ftrikes  the  eye ;  it  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
Foftat,  on  the  decline  of  Mount  Mokattarii ; 
fome  Chriltians  inhabit  the  ruins,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Coptis  have  churches  there.  Seve- 
ral ancient  arches  ftill  exifting,  in  the  fpace 
between  it  and  the  river,  others  half  deilroyed, 
and  a  building  of  a  hexagonal  form,  raifed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  announce  the  ruins  of 
the  aqueduct  which  fupplied  it  with  water. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  Fortrefs  of  Babylon^  the  fubje^l 
of  numberlefs  refearches  and  errors  of  the 
learned.  Is  was  founded  by  the  Perfians  when 
they  ravaged  Egypt  under  Cambyfes,  or  as 
other  writers  will  have  it,  when  Semiramis 
vifited  this  country,  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army  («).    Strabo  has  defcribed  it  fo  as  not 

to 

{m)  I  have  fpoken  of  this  temple  in  the  preceding  letter;  it  is 
one  of  the  handfomeft  mofques  in  Grand  Cairo. 

(w)  In  mounting  the  Nile  above  Heliopolis  (the  modern  Mata- 
ree,  fuuated  at  two  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo)  is  the  caftle  of  Ba- 
bylon, fortified  by  art  and  nature.  It  was  built  by  fome  Babylo- 
nians who  withdrew  thither  by  the  permiifion  of  the  fovereigu, 
The  Romans  keep  in  garrifon  there  one  of  the  three  legions  lla- 
tioned  in  Egypt.  From  that  fortrefs  the  mountain  has  a  gentle 
Hope  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile.    One  hundred  and  fifty  Haves  are  con- 

tinwally 
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to  be  miflaken.  The  Perfians,  worfhippers  of 
the  fim,  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  it,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  name  beftowed  on  it  by  the 
Arabs  oithe  Cajlk  of  the  Lights  (o). 

Mafr  el  Atik  is  not  half  a  league  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  but  it  is  ftill  very  populous,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  trade.  It  is  the  harbour  for  theboats 
which  come  from  Upper  Egypt  ;  and  it  is  from 
thence  they  take  their  departure  to  remount 
into  the  Said  {p).  The  Copti  are  very  numerous 
there,  and  have  feveral  churches.  The  moll 
confiderable  is  that  of  St.  Macaire,  where 
their  patriarch  is  inftalled.  Within  the  church 
of  Saint  Sergius  is  a  grotto,  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Chriitians.  They  pretend  that 
the  holy  family,  flying  from  the  perfecution 
of  Herod,  took  refuge  in  this  place.  I  faw  the 
hiftory  of  that  flight  painted  on  the  gate  of  a 
niche  where  mafs  is  faid.  The  oriental  drefs 
is  perfedly  obferved  in  this  pidlure,  and  the 
head  of  the  virgin  is  tolerably  well  painted.  The 
truth  of  the  coflume^  too  much  neglected  by  mo- 
dern painters,  often  deflroys  the  effed  of  their 
molt  beautiful  compofltions. 

At  the  entrance  of  Old  Cairo,  is  an  hexago- 
nal building,  each  fide  of  which  is  eighty  feet, 

tlnually  employed  there  in  raifing  the  water,  by  means  of  wheels 
and  an  aqueduft.     Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(0)  Mr.  Nieburh  has  given  a  figure  of  this  oblong  fquare  in  his 
plan  of  Cairo,  but  he  took  it  for  a  citadel,  which  he  fuppofes,  wiili^- 
©ut  any  reafon,  to  have  been  built  by  the  Arabs. 

(/<)  The  Arabs  call  Upper  Egypt  Said,  which  commences  above 
Mafr  Foftat,  and  terminates  near  to  AJfouan,  formerly  Sknnu, 

and 
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and  one  hundred  high.  A  range  of  Heps,  very 
eafy  of  afcent,  permits  the  oxen  to  mount  it, 
where  they  turn  a  wheel  which  raifes  the  water 
to  the  top.  Five  bafons  receive  and  pour  it  in- 
to an  aquedu6l,  fupported  by  three  hundred 
arches,  which  conveys  it  into  a  refervoir.  From 
thence  other  oxen  raife  it  by  the  means  of  frefh 
wheels,  up  to  the  palace  of  the  Pacha.  This 
building  is  the  work  of  the  Arabs.  They  have 
formed  it  on  the  plan  of  that  defcribed  by  Stra- 
bo,  the  ruins  of  which  are  between  the  citadel 
of  Babylon  and  the  Nile.  All  the  difference  is, 
that  the  Mahometans  make  ufe  of  oxen  inftead 
of  men. 

The  environs  of  Mafr  Elatik  are  covered  with 
ruins  which  m^ark  its  ancient  extent,  and  which, 
in  default  of  hiftorical  monuments,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  atteft  that  it  is  a  modern  town.  They 
have  not  in  facl  that  chara6ter  of  majefty  with 
which  the  Egyptians  impreifed  their  edifices, 
and  which  time  itfelf  has  been  unable  to  efface. 
Amongft  thefe  heaps  of  rubbifh  we  difcover 
neither  fphinx,  column,  norobelill<.  Within 
the  town,  thick  walls  farround  a  large  place, 
where  the  corn  of  the  Thebais  is  depofited,  that 
is  deftined  for  the  fubfiilence  of  the  troops. 
This  encloiure  is  called  JofeplVs  Granary.. 
This  name  has  impofed  onfome  travellers,  who, 
without  examining,  have  taken  it  for  the  work, 
of  the  fon  of  Jacob  \  but  this  monument  has 
no  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  hifiory  informs 
us  that  it  was  built  by  the   Mameluk  fove- 

reiens. 
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reigns.  It  is  at  Memphis,  the  refidence  of 
the  Pharaohs,  that  Jofeph,  overleer  of  the  corn 
of  Egypt,  eflablifhed  his  magazines. 

At  the  extremity  of  Mafr  Elatik^  near  the  wa- 
ter callle,  begins  the  Khalig  (q)  which  traverfes 
Gtand  Cairo,  and  is  opened  every  year  with 
great  folemnity.  Almofr  all  the  modern  wri- 
ters have  attributed  its  conftrudlion  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan  frj,  founded  on  this  pafTage  of 
Ptolemy,  betiveen  Heliopolis  and  Babylon^  runs  the  ri- 
'ver  Trajan  ;  but  that  Emperor  cut  no  canal  in 
Egypt ;  it  is  to  his  fuccelTbr  who  built  the  town 
of  Antinoe,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  muft  be 
afcribed.  The  canal  meant  by  Ptolemy,  begins 
at  a  league  and  a  half  belo^v  Old  Cairo,  and 
paiTes  near  Heliopolis ;  it  is  that  which  Macri- 
zt  (J)  names  with  reafon  the  Khalig  of  Adrian 
Cafar. 

The  origin  of  the  canal  whofe  opening  is  be- 
fore Mafr  Elatik^  is  too  well  defcribed  by  Ehna- 
cin,  to  fuffer  thofe  who  confult  oriental  hiftory 
to  confound  it  with  that  of  Adrian.  Amrou 
having  announced  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to 
■  ht-^  ' 

(q)  The  Arabs  call  by  the  name  of  /i/iatig  all  the  canals  formed 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

(r)  Mr.  Shaw  calls  It  the  canal  of  Trajan.  Obfervations  geo- 
graphiques  fur  la  Sjrie  et  fur  1^ Egypt e,  p.  27. 

Mr.  Pococ'k  fays,  "  Oppofite  to  the  refervoir  of  water  which  is 
*'  on  the  Nile,  is  the  canal  that  conveys  it  to  Cairo,  which  appears 
*'  to  me  the  fame  that  Trajan  formed,"  Defcription  de  I'Egj'pte, 
tome  premier. 

Father  Sicard,  going  beyond  tiie  reft,  fays,  "  It  is  the  canal 
'*  that  Ptolemy  calls  Amnis  Trujams,  Quintus  Curtius,  Oxius, 
"  and  the  Arabs,  Merakeftii"       Lettra  edi/ianteSy  p.  470. 

(^)  I\[IacrJzi,  hirtoire  de  I'Egypte, 

Omar, 
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Omar,  and  fent  fome  camels  laden  with  c6fft  ta 
Medina,  then  laid  wafle  by  famine,  the  Caliph 
congratulated  him  on  his  fuccefles,  adding  thefe 
words,  "  (/)  Cut  a  Khalig^  by  which  the  pro- 
*'  duce  of  Egypt  may  be  tranfported  into  the 
*'  fea  of  Colzoum  (u),  and  from  thence  to  the  port 
"  of  Medina.  Amrou  executed  this  grand  pro- 
"  je6l,  and  dug  the  Khalig^  wliich  was  called 
"  the  River  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  {x).  Boats 
"  going  from  Foflat,  conveyed  the  articles  of 
"  Egypt  into  the  Red  Sea." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin  of  this  famous  canal, 
which  travellers,  copying  from  one  another, 
call  the  Amms  ^rajamis.  It  takes  its  rife  near 
Foflat,  traverfes  the  whole  length  of  Grand 
Cairo,  fills  the  lakes  of  that  city,  and  lofes  it- 
felf  four  leagues  beyond  it,  in  the  Birque  (y)  of 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  The  different  princes 
who  fucceflively  have  occupied  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  feveral  of  whom  were  enemies  of  the 
Caliphs,  have  fufFered  it  to  be  choked  up.  It 
no  longer  conveys  its  waters  to  the  Red  Sea  ; 
but  as, it  is  cut  through  a  rock  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  leagues,  the  mud  and  fand  with 
which  it  is  filled  might  eafily  be  removed.  By 
opening  this  important  communication  with 
the  Red  Sea,  Grand  Cairo  would  again  become 

V 

(.')  Elmacin,  hiftolre  des  Arabes. 

(a)  Colzoum,  is  ihe  Arabic  name  for  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Vittle  town  oi  Colzouniy  whofe  ruins  are  at  fome  diftance 
from  Suez. 

(jf )  KhaUg  el  emir  el  nioumemn. 

(j/)  Birque  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  fignlfies  a  large  piece  of  water. 

the 
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the  richell  and  moft  commercial  capital  in  the 
world. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  your  love  of  truth  will  par- 
don me  thefe  difcuffions,  as  they  ferve  to  illus- 
trate feveral  points  of  hiftory,  hitherto  hidden 
in  profound  darknefs.  I  fhall  foon  have  the 
opportunity  of  prefentingyou  with  more  pleaf- 
ing  pi61ures.  The  country  I  inhabit  is  ano- 
ther world,  which  daily  affords  new  fcenes.  I 
ihall  endeavour  faithfully  to  paint  them  ;  you 
fhall  hear  the  Turks  converfe;  you  Ihall 
fee  them  a6l  ■,  and  I  will  leave  you  the  highefl 
gratification  of  an  enlightened  mind,  the  plea- 
fure  of  judging  for  yourfelf 


I  have  the  honovir  to  be,  &c,' 
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Extent  of  Grand  Cairo.  Inscription  of  the  flreets^ 
Jquares^  and  mofqiies.,  and  of  the  palace  o/'Salah 
Eddin,  hudt  upon  an  eminence  which  commands  the 
town ;  and  where  are  to  he  feenfuperb  columns  ofgranitCy 
with  the  famous  well  of  Jofeph. 

To  Mr.  L.   M„ 

Grand  Cairo, 

CtRAND  Cairo,  Sir,  is  built  along  the  canal 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithfid^  and  is  a  league  and  a 
Jialf  from  north  to  ibuth,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  league  from  eaft  to  weft.  To  difcover  its 
extent,  one  muft  mount  up  to  the  caftle  built 
by  Salah  Eddin^  on  mount  Mokattam  (z),  which 
commands  the  town  that  forms  an  immenfe 
crefcent  around  it.  In  the  midft  of  that  mul- 
titude of  houfes  which  appear  heaped  together 
in  the  fpace  of  three  leagues,  it  is  impoflible 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  ftreets,  which 
are  narrow  and  crooked.    One  can  only  diftin- 

(  2  )  Mohatfatn  fignlfies  cut.  This  rock  is  fo  called  from  being 
fpparaled  by  arc  from  the  mountain,  which  beginning  at  the  cata- 
rft<;fe,  tenainat-es  At  this   place,     II  is  only  about  a  hundred  paces 
rtiflam  from  it, 

guilh 
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guifh  here  and  there  large  vacancies,  which 
become  lakes  during  the  encreafe  of  the  Nile, 
and  are  gardens  the  reft  of  the  year.  In  the 
month  of  September  they  are  palTable  in 
boats  ;  in  April  they  are  covered  with  flowers 
and  with  verdure.  Amongfl  the  numerous  tem- 
ples with  which  this  city  is  filled,  fomeof  them 
rife  up  like  citadels.  Such  is  the  mofque  of 
Sultan  HaiTan,  into  which  the  rebels  withdrew 
in  the  time  of  fedition,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  they  battered  the  callle  with  cannon. 
This  large  edifice,  the  grotefque  fculpture  of 
whofe  cornice  projects  confiderably,  is  covered 
with  a  vaft  dome.  The  facade  is  encrufted 
with  precious  marbles.  At  prefent  the  gates 
are  walled  up,  and  a  guard  of  janiflTaries  de- 
fends the  approach  to  it. 

AVithin  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo,  are  up-> 
wards  of  three  hundred  mofques,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  have  feveral  minarets.  They 
are  very  high  fteeples,  of  a  very  light  archi- 
te(5lure,  and  furrounded  with  galleries.  They 
give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  city,  otherwife 
too  uniform,  from  the  univerfal  flatnefs  of  the 
roofs,  which  are  all  in  the  form  of  terraces. 
Jt  is  from  thefe  minarets  that  the  public  criers 
call  the  people  to  prayers  at  the  hours  prefcrib- 
ed  by  the  law  {d).    About  eight  hundred  voices 

(a)  That  is  to  fay,  at  fun-rife,  at  noon,  at  three  o'clock,  at  fun- 
fat,  and  about  two  hours  after.  Thefe  prayers  are  named  Salaas 
■?//fgr,   e!  dohr.   d  n/r^    slmagreb,  dachJ, 

G  %  are 
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I  are  to  be  heard  at  the  fame  inflant  in  every" 
quarter  of  the  town,  reminding  the  people  of 
their  duty  towards  the  Deity.  The  found  of 
bells  is  odious  to  the  Turks.  They  pretend  that 
it  hurts  the  ears,  that  it  does  not  addrefs  itfelf 
to  the  heart,  and  that  it  is  only  made  for  beafts 
of  burthen.  This  opinion  they  derive  from  Ma- 
homet. That  great  politician,  wifliing  every 
thing  to  have  an  object  in  his  religion,  that  it 
might  captivate,  at  once,  the  mind  and  the 
fenfes,  rejected  the  trumpet,  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  rattle  of  the  oriental  chrifti- 
ans.  He  thought  that  the  human  voice  would 
make  more  impreffion  upon  man  than  the  noify 
found  of  infenfible  bra fs,  and  procured  from 
heaven  a  formula  {b)  favourable  to  his  defigns; 
The  caftle  of  Cairo,  placed  on  a  fteep  rock, 
furrounded  by  thick  walls,  fupported  by  large 
towers,  was  very  ftrong  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  But  as  it  is  commanded  by  the 
neigbouring  mountain,  it  would  not  fuftain 
the  fire  of  a  battery  from  thence,  two  hours. 
It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir-  * 
cumference.  There  are  two  very  fteep  ways 
up  to  it,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  lead  to 
two  gates,  entrufted  to  the  guard  of  A  (Tabs  {c) 

{b)  The  following  is  the  formula  :   God  is  great    I  declare   that 

'    there  is  only  one  God.    I  aver  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Come 

to  prayer  -,  come  to  adoration.     God  is  great.     He  is  the  only  one. 

ALluh  Achhar.  Echhed  en  la  ila,  ella  allah  echhed  en  Maha?nmed 
rncoul  alluh,  hai  ala  esfalat.  Ha'i  ala  el  falah.  Allah  Achbar. 
La  ila  ella  allah. 

(r)Tlie  AiFabs  and  the  Janiffaries  are  corps  of  troops  maintained 
by  the  Grand  Seignior,  but  are  fold  to  the  graadess  of  the  country. 

and 
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and  JanilTaries.  The  former  occupy  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the  others,  what  is 
properly  called  the  citadel.  It  is  from  thence, 
that  with  fix  wretched  pieces  of  cannon  turn- 
ed againft  the  apartment  of  the  Pacha,  they 
force  him  to  retire  as  foon  as  the  Beys  have 
given  him  the  order. 

The  interior  of  the  caflle  contains  the  palace 
of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  almoft  buried  under 
their  ruins.  Domes  overthrown,  heaps  of 
rubbifh  •,  gilding  and  painting,  whofe  colours 
have  braved  the  injury  of  time ;  fuperb  co- 
lumns of  marble  ftill  Handing,  but  almoft  all 
without  capitals  ;  thefe  are  all  that  remain  of 
their  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  thefe  ruined  buildings,  that  the  rich 
carpeting  is  fabricated,  which  the  Emir  Hagg  (d) 
carries  every  year  to  Mecca.  The  old  one  is 
carried  off  by  the  pilgrims  who  tear  away 
pieces  to  make  relics  of  them,  and  the  new 
one  ferves  to  cover  the  Caaba^  or  temple  of 
Abraham  (e). 

The  Pacha  refides  in  a  large  building  whicli 
has  nothing  remarkable,  and  whofe  windows 
look  upon  the  place  called  Cam  Mdidan.  The 
audience  hall  where  the  divan  is  held  three 
times  a  week,  is  as  long,  but  not  fo  wide 
as  that  of  the  Palais  at  Paris,  (not  fo  large  as 

{d)  The  Bey  who  is  employed  to  efcort  the  caravan  that  fets  out 
every  year  for  Mecca,  takes  the  name  of  Emir  Hagg,  prince  of 
the  caravan. 

^f )  §ee  VAbre'gs  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  4. 
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the  Guildhall  of  London.)  It  is  flained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Beys,  maflacred  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years,  by  order  of  th^  Porte.  At  this 
day  they  are  in  fa6l  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt. 
The  reprefentative  of  the  Grand  Seignior  is 
only  a  vain  phantom  that  they  fport  with. 
They  keep  him  to  anfwer  their  purpofes,  and 
fend  him  off  difgracefully,  whenever  their  in- 
terefi:  requires  it.  Kept  a  prifoner  in  his  own 
palace,  he  cannot  ftir  out  of  it  without  their 
permiffion.  To  fuch  a  point  of  humiliation  is 
the  dignity  of  the  Ottoman  fovereign  degrad- 
ed !  To  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  is  that  em-^ 
pire  reduced,  which  threatened  to  give  chains 
to  Europe ! 

At  the  extremity  of  Cara  Mdidan  is  the  mint, 
where  they  coin  a  prodigious  quantity  of  me- 
dins  and  fequins,  (f)  which  are  ftruck  with  the 
die  of  the  Cheik  Elbeled  (g).  I  have  feveral  times 
vifited  thefe  works.  The  fequins  are  made  of 
the  gold-duft  brought  by  the  caravan  of  Abyffi- 
nia.  The  intendant  of  the  mint  allured  me 
that  it  furnilhed  them  annually  with  upwards 
of  four  millions. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  monuments  to  be  ad- 
mired in  the  caftle,  is  the  well  of  Jofeph  (A), 

hewn 

Cf)  The  fequin  is  a  piece  of  gold  worth  about  feven  livres,  tei^ 
fols,  or  fix  ftiillings  and  three-pence  Englifh, 

(g)  The  moft  powerful  of  the  Beys  of  Grand  Cairo  takes  the 
name  of  Cheik  Elheled,  Governor  of  the  country,  and  affumes  the 
right  of  coining  money. 

i_h)  Mr.  Pocock  fays,   that  a  Vifu  called  Jofeph  funk  this  well 

about 
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hewn  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  deep,  by  forty-two  in  circumference. 
It  confifts  of  two  different  excavations,  which 
are  not  perpendicular  one  to  the  other.  A  Itair- 
cafe,  whofe  defcent  is  very  gentle,  winds  round 
it.  The  partition  which  feparates  it  from  the* 
well,  is  formed  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  only  fix 
inches  thick.  Some  windows  made  in  it  at 
ftated  intervals,  light  this  flight  of  ftairs  ;  but 
as  they  are  fmall,  and  the  light  comes  from  a 
great  diflance,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  candles  to 
conduct  you.  When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
flrft  perpendicular,  there  is  an  efplanade  with 
a  bafon.  It  is  there  that  oxen  turn  the  wheel 
which  raifes  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  well.  Other  oxen  placed  above,  raife  it 
from  this  refervoir  by  the  fame  mechanifm. 
This  water  comes  from  the  Nile,  and,  as  it  fil- 
ters through  a  fand  impregnated  with  fait  and 
nitre,   it  is  brackifh. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  Janiffaries  are  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Salah  Eddin.  One  there  fees 
the  divan  of  Jofeph  (/),  the  dome  of  which, 
and  part  of  the  walls,  are  fallen.  There  are 
ftill  landing  thirty  columns  of  red  granite,  the 

about  700  years  ago,  by  order  of  Sultan  Muhommed,  fon  o{  Cala- 
oun.  The  Egyptians  airert,  that  it  was  the  work  oi  Salah  Eddin. 
It  is  certainly,  however,  a  work  of  the  Arabs,  and  not  of  the  Baby- 
lonians,  as  Father  Sicard  pretends. 

(/■)  Salah  Eddin  was  called  Jofeph  fon  of  Aioub.  Hi?  other 
names  are-^o  many  high  titles  given  him  by  the  Mahometa)is,  on. 
account  of  his  victories  over  the  ChrilVian  princes,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled Syria, 

Ihafts 
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ihafts  of  which  of  fmgle  ftones  are  more 
than  forty-five  feet  high.  The  difference  of 
their  fize,  and  of  the  fculptured  ornaments  a- 
round  their  capitals,  announce  that  they  have 
been  brought  from  ancient  monuments.  At 
'fome  diftance  from  thefe  beautiful  pillars,  is  a 
charming  belvedere.  It  is  a  faloon  fituated 
in  the  higheft  part  of  the  citadel,  from  whence 
the  view  extends  over  an  immenfe  horizon. 
One  fees  the  whole  extent  of  Grand  Cairo,  a 
multitude  of  mofques  and  minarets,  and  on  the 
fide  of  Boulac  a  rich  country  covered  with  har- 
vefis,  and  interfperfed  with  groves  of  date- 
trees.  Mafr  Foftat  appears  to  the  fouth-well, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Said,  which,  when  they 
are  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  offer  to  the  view 
here  and  there  different  hamlets,  built  on  emi- 
nences, now  converted  into  iflands.  This  land- 
fcape  is  terminated  by  the  pyramids,  which, 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  clouds.  One  is  never  tired  of  running  ones 
eye  over  fo  many  variegated  and  commanding 
obje61s.  I  have  more  than  once  enjoyed  this 
delightful  fpe61acle.  The  frefh  air  one  breathes 
in  this  lofty  fituation,  the  coolnefs  one  enjoys 
there,  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  fight.  Seated  on  this  delightful  belvedere, 
the  mind  gives  itl^elf  up  to  agreeable  medita- 
tions, which  are  foon  interrupted  by  thofe  of  a 
more  gloomy  nature.  One  fays  to  ones  felf, 
thefe  rich  countries,  where  flourifhed  formerly 
the  arts  and  fciences,  are  occupied  by  an  igno- 
rant 
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rant  and  barbarous  people,  ^vho  trample  them 
under  foot.  Defpotifm  crulhes  with  his  iron 
fceptre  the  moft  beautiful  portion  of  the  globe  : 
it  feems  as  if  the  mifery  of  the  human  race  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which  na- 
ture has  made  to  render  them  happy.  It  was 
but  yefterday  that  thefe  fentiments  penetrated 
my  very  foul,  whilft  walking  on  the  efplanade 
of  the  callle,  I  meditated  on  'the  magnificent 
picture  which  prefented  itfelf  to  the  eye. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     IX. 

Defcription  of  BouJac^  the  port  of  Grand  Cairo,  its  ma- 
gazines, environs,  and  the  gardens  of  Helle  ;  with 
a  curious  account  of  the  Mekias,  otherwi/e  named  the 
Nilometer,  placed  at  the  point  of  the  beautiful  ifle  of 
Raouda,  which  is  covered  with  enchanted  groves. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo, 

1  O  U  have  feen,  more  than  once,  Sir,  the 
word  Boulak  in  my  letters.  It  is  the  port  where 
all  the  merchandize  is  landed  which  comes 
from  Damietta  and  Alexandria.  It  is  only  half 
a  league's  diHance  from  Grand  Cairo.  This 
modern  town  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  two  miles  long,  but  not  very 
wide.  It  contains  magnificent  public  baths, 
and  vaft  okals ;  thefe  are  fquare  buildings,  a- 
round  a  great  court  with  a  portico,  which  fup- 
ports  a  winding  gallery.  The  ground  floor  is 
compofed  of  fpacious  warehoufes,  the  next 
floor  contains  apartments  without  furniture, 
and  without  ornament.  Thefe  okals  are  inha- 
bited by  llrangers,  who  there  depofite  their 
merchandize.  One  Angle  gate  like  that  of  the 
citadel,  fecures  them  from  infult  at  the  time  of 
the  revolts.    Thefe  kans  are  the  only  inns  to 

be 
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be  met  with  in  Egypt.  The  traveller  is  oblig- 
ed to  fur-niih  them,  and  drels  his  victuals  there, 
for  in  this  country  a  dinner  is  not  to  be  had  for 
money. 

From  all  the  houfes  in  Boulak  one  fees  thou- 
fands  of  boats  at  anchor,  of  every  fhape  and 
every  fize.  Some  of  them  that  are  ftrong  and 
folid  have  two  mafts,  and  are  employed  in 
tranfporting  merchandize.  Thefe  ufualiy  have 
a  large  chamber  for  the  paflengers.  Others, 
lighter  and  without  deck,  only  ferve  to  con- 
vey the  people  from  one  Ihore  to  the  other. 
Thofe  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  voyages  of 
pleafure  are  adorned  with  painting  and  with 
fculpture,  and  have  handfome  apartments  co- 
vered with  carpeting,  where  one  is  fheltered 
from  the  fun.  It  is  in  them  that  the  rich  go  to 
breathe  that  coolnefs  which  is  incelTantly  fup- 
plied  by  the  current  of  air  that  reigns  upon  the 
Nile.  It  is  from  them  that  one  admires  at 
one's  eafe  that  variety  of  landfcapes  which  di- 
v^erfify  its  ever  verdant  banks.  When  the 
wind  is  favourable,  the  fail  is  fpread,  and  thefe 
light  velTels  feem  to  fly  upon  the  water.  When 
it  is  contrary,  a  fet  of  robuft  boatmen  row 
them  with  great  rapidity.  Cleopatra,  who 
knew  the  charms  of  thefe  parties  on  the  water, 
engaged  Caefar  in  one  of  them,  and  carried  him 
even  into  Upper  Egypt.  She  had  the  art  to 
make  the  moft  active,  and  the  greateft  of  all 
f  he  Roman  generals,  forget  that  the  capital  of 

the 
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the  world  might  poffibly  fhut  her  gates  againft 
him. 

Oppofite  to  Boulak  appears  the  fmall  village  of 
Enhabe.  It  is  compofed  of  miferable  round  huts 
of  earth  under  the  fycamore  trees,  by  which 
they  are  propped.  Some  few  houfes  of  brick 
hardened  in  the  fun,  and  a  fmall  mofque,  lofe 
themfelves  at  a  diftance,  amongft  the  foliage 
of  date  and  tamarind-trees.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  purchafe  excellent  butter  there  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  fummer  delicious  melons. 

Half  a  league  to  the  north-eaft  of  Boulak^  is 
the  old  caftle  of  Helle  (/),  whicli  is  falling  into 
ruins.  It  is  there  that  the  Beys,  attended  with 
brilliant  retinues,  go  to  receive  the  new  Pacha, 
to  condu(5t  him  in  pomp  to  the  prifon  from 
whence  they  have  juft  driven  his  predecelfor. 
In  the  environs  of  Helle  are  fpacious  enclofures, 
where  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate-trees, 
grow  very  high  and  very  bufhy.  Their  inter- 
woven branches  form  delightful  bowers,  over 
which  the  fycamores  and  palms  elevate  their 
foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  whilft  rivulets  purl 
through  tufts  of  (/e)  fweet  bafil  and  of  rofes.  I 
cannot  exprefs  to  you  how  grateful  it  is,  when 
the  fky  is  inflamed  with  the  burning  heat  of 
the  dog-days,  to  breathe  the  frefh  air  under 
thefe  enchanted  fhades.   It  is  a  voluptuoufnefs, 

(^)  It  appears  probable  that  this  ca(^le  has  taken  its  name  front 
Heliopolis,  from  which  it  is  not  diftant. 

{k)  The  bafilic,  or  fweet  balil,  in  Egypt  grows  to  three  times 
the  height  it  does  in  France,  and  forme  agreeable  and  odoriferous 
tufts. 

more 
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more  eafily  felt  than  defer ibed.  The  fragrance 
of  the  orange-flower,  mixed  with  the  flelici- 
ous  emanations  from  balfamic  plants,  fweetly 
awaken  the  fenfes,  benumbed  with  the  heat, 
and  circulate  through  the  foul  tlie  moft  agree- 
able fenfations.  It  is  often  dangerous  for  an 
European  to  walk  in  thefe  groves,  which  are 
peopled  with  courtezans ;  and  the  jealous 
Turks  would  never  pardon  them  a  falfe  flep. 
One  may  with  propriety  apply  to  thefe  Barba- 
rians this  verfe  of  Virgil : 

Igwfcenda  qiiidem,  fcirent  fi  ignofcere  manes. 

Beyond  thefe  gardens  is  the  canal  which  Ma- 
crifl  fays  was  conftru6led  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  and  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  river  Tra- 
jan ;  it  is  almoft  choaked  up. 

After  vifiting  thefe  delicious  fpots,  I  return- 
ed to  embark  at  Bonlak^  and  went  up  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  ifle  of  Pvaouda  (/),  lituated  be- 
tween Old  Cairo  and  Gizk.  In  the  fpace  of 
one  league,  the  eye  runs  over  immenfe  fields 
of  corn,  flax,  and  beans,  interfperfed  with 
clumps  of  date-trees,  and  with  hamlets  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  profpecSl.  Before  I  ar- 
rived at  Gize,  I  faw  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal  (jn). 

Arriving 

(/)  Raouda  fign'ifies  gardens,  from  whence  the  ifland  takes  its 
name,  as  it  contains  charming  ones. 

{ni)  I  have  fcveral  times  gone  along  its  banks,  and  followed  its 
courfe  for  the  fpace  of  a  league.     It  defcribes  feveral  windings  in 

the 
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Arriving  at  the  point  of  the  ifle  of  Raouda^  t 
tvent^o  fee  the  Nilometer,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Mekias  (;/).  It  is  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  in  the 
middle  of  a  bafon,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  It  is  gradu^ 
ated  through  its  whole  length,  and  divided 
into  cubits,  and  inches.  A  ccrinthian  capital, 
on  which  refts  a  beam  that  fupports  a  gallery^ 
crow^ns  this  column.  When  the  inundation 
commences,  the  waters  enter  the  bafon  by  a 
conduit ;  the  public  criers  then  examine  the 
pillar  every  morning,  and  publifh  the  daily  in- 
creafe  of  the  river  in  all  the  flreets  of  Cairo. 
When  it  reaches  fixteen  cubits,  the  dyke  which 
clofes  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful^  is 
cut  with  great  ceremony  -,  and  the  Nile  flows 
acrofs  the  town  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  people.  I  v/iil  defcribe  this  feaft  to  you 
in  a  particular  letter. 

Before  the  Arabs  made  the  conquell  of 
Egypt,  the  Nilometer  was  placed  in  the  town 
of  Hahiian^  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Foflat,  oppofite  to  the  ancient  io)  Memphis. 
*'  In  the  year  52  of  the  Hegira,  Ocama,  gover- 
"  nor  of  this  rich  country,  wrote  to  the  empe- 
'•'  ror  Soliman  Ahd  elmelek^  that  the  Mekias  of 
"  Hahuan  (p)    was    overturned.      The    caliph 

**  commanded 

the  plains,  arid  runs  in  the  diredtion  of  Lybia.  It  appears  to  me 
10  have  been  one  of  thole  which  formerly  conveyed  their  waters  tof 
Lake  Mnreotis. 

(«)    Mekias  fignifies  meajure. 

{())   Elmacin,   hillory  of  the  Arabs. 

I^p)  It  was  natural  to  place  the  Nilometer  near  to  Memphis, 

which. 
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*■*  commanded  him  to  erecl  another  in  the 
**  ifland  between  Foftat  and  Gize.  He  was 
"  obeyed.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after, 
"  this  Kilometer  fell,  and  the  emperor  Elme- 
"  totiakkel  built  another  in  the  fame  place."  It 
was  called  the  Neiv  Mekias. 

This  Kilometer  is  now  exifling.  Nejm  Eddin, 
ion  of  Mekk  el  Adel^  who  died  at  Manfoiira^  dur- 
ing the  expedition  of  Saint  Louis  into  Egypt, 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  this  fituation, 
built  a  vail  palace  near  the  Mekias,  and  quit- 
ted the  caftle  of  Salah  Eddin  to  inhabit  it.  The 
flaves  who  w^ere  employed  to  guard  it,  were 
called  Baharites,  or  maritime,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  at  the  battle  of  Manfoura.  At 
prefent  the  apartments  of  the  palace  are  in  a 
ftate  of  decay,  and  the  walls  are  falling  into 
ruins  ;  but  the  bafon,  which  is  of  folid  work, 
and  the  column  ftrongly  fupported,  do  not  ap- 
pear, in  the  fpace  of  nine  hundred  years,  to 
have  fufFered  from  the  outrages  of  time. 

If  Murtadi  {q)  may  be  credited,  the  Kile 
failed  in  its  increafe  at  the  ufual  feafon,  the 
year  that  Amrou  conquered  Egypt.  The  heads 
of  the  people  addrelTed  themfelves  to  that  con- 
queror, praying  him  to  permit  them,  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  cuftom,  to  deck  out  a  young  vir- 
gin in  rich  garments,  and  to  throw  her  into 
the    river.     This    the    Mahometan    general 

■vvhich,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  the  Arabs,  was  the  refidence 
of  the  governors  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable  there  was  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  river. 

(y)  Defcripuon  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  oppofed.  The  Nile  did  not  fvvell  duf- 
ing-  the  three  months  after  the  fummer  folfticd. 
The  Egyptians  alarmed,  again  renewed  their 
folicitations.  He  wrote  to  Omar,  and  gavt? 
him  an  account  of  this  event.     The  Caliph  an- 

fwered  him  : "  O  !  Amrou  !  I  approve  your 

"  condudl,  and  the  firmnefs  you  have  difplay- 
*'  ed.  The  Mahometan  law  ought  to  abolifli 
*' thefe  barbarous  cuftoms.  When  you  have 
"  read  this  letter,  throw  into  the  river  the  bil^ 
"  let  it  contains." — Amrou  found  in  it  thefe 
words  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  merciful  afid  gracious  God  ! 
"  may  the  Lord  fhower  his  benedi6tions  on 
*'  Mahomet  and  on  his  family  !  Abd  allah  Omar^ 
"  fon  of  Khettah^  prince  of  the  faithful,  to  the 

"  Nile  : If  it  be  thine  own  virtue  which 

"  hath  made  thee  overflow  Egypt  until  our 
*'  days,  fufpend  thy  courfe  ;  but  if  it  be  by  the 
"  will  of  the  Almighty  God  that  thou  bedeweft 
"  it  with  thy  v/aters,  w^e  fupplicate  him  to  or^ 
"  der  thee  ftill  to  difFufe  them  over  it. — Peace 
"  be  with  the  prophet !  health  and  benedic^ 
"  tions  repofe  upon  his  family  ! 

"  As  foon,  continues  the  hiftorian,  as  this 
"  billet  was  thrown  into  the  river,  the  water 
"  rofe  feveral  cubits." 

Notwithftanding  Omar,  to  whom  the  burn- 
ing of  400,000  volumes  coft  no  more  than  a 
momentary  hefitation,  was  very  capable  of 
writing  fuch  a  letter  ;•  and  although  it  is  evi- 
dently his  ftyle,  I  am  far  from  warranting  its 
authenticity,  on  the  faith  of  Murtadi  ;  ftill  lefs 

the 
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the  miracle  that  followed.  A  cuftom  however 
11:111  fubfifling  at  this  day,  feems  to  me  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  formerly  facrificed  a  young 
virgin  to  the  God  of  the  Nile  ;  for  they  now 
make  a  ftatue  of  earth  in  the  fliape  of  a  girl, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  ^he  betrothed 
Bride^  upon  the  dyke  of  the  Khalig  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful^  which  they  throw  into  the  river 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Are  not 
thefe  the  remains  of  that  barbarous  worfhip, 
which  the  Ottomans,  in  fpite  of  their  horror 
for  every  fpecies  of  idolatry,  have  not  been 
able  totally  to  abolifh,  on  account  of  its  being 
an  ancient  error  of  a  fuperflitious  people  } 

After  vifiting  the  Mekias^  and  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Nejm  Eddin,  I  made  an  excur- 
iion  through  the  ifland,  which  is  only  a  vail 
garden  furrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Its  banks  are  defended  by  thick  walls,  breafi:- 
high,  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  current. 
On  one  fide  is  Old  Cairo,  the  water-caftle,  and 
the  country-houfes  of  the  Beys.  On  the  other, 
one  fees  the  handfome  little  town  of  Gize, 
where  there  is  a  manufadture  of  fal  ammoniac. 
The  governor  who  relides  there  has  allumed  to 
himfelf  a  claim  on  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who 
go  to  vifit  the  pyramids.  I  \^s  infenfibly  ad-> 
vancing  under  a  wood  of  orange,  tamarind, 
and  fycamore-trees,  and  was  enjoying  aa 
agreeable  coolnefs  under  their  thick  fhade'» 
Seldom  did  a  few  fcattered  rays  of  the  fun  pe- 
netrate this  gloom  with  a  glimmering  of  light. 
Vol.  I.  H  and 
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and  guild  a  fmall  part  of  the  foliage.  The  air 
was  embalmed  with  exhalations  from  the  flow- 
ers and  plants.  A  multitude  of  turtle  doves 
were  flying  from  one  tree  to  another,  without 
any  fymptoms  of  fear  at  my  approach.  The 
foul,  abandoned  to  the  fweetefl  reveries,  the 
fenfes  abforbed  in  the  molt  flattering  fenfa- 
tions,  I  penetrated  incautioufly  into  the  in- 
mofl:  recefles  of  the  thicket,  when  of  a  fudden 

1  heard  a  dreadful  voice  cry  out ;  "  Where 
''  goefl:  thou  ?  If  thou  ftirreft  another  Itep, 
**  thou  art  a  dead  man."  It  was  a  flave  who 
watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  to  pre- 
vent any  rafh  intruders  from  troubling  the  wo- 
men who  were  repofmg  on  the  grafs.  I  imme- 
diately drew  back,  and  was  very  fortunate  not  to 
have  been  known  for  an  European.  I  have  lince 
underftood  that  the  Beys  fometimes  come  with 
their  Hamm  if)  into  this  ifle,  and  that  a  ftran- 
ger  who  might  be  led  thither  by  curiofity  on 
thefe  occaiions,  would  run  the  rifk  of  having 
his  head  taken  off  on  the  fpot.  You  fee.  Sir, 
how  circumfpect  it  is  necelTary  to  be  in  a 
country  where  death  may  prove  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  flighteft  indifcretion. 

I  hkve  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

if)  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  apartment  of  the  women, 
but  it  is  made  uleof  in  the  country  t-o  Cignify  the  women  themfelves. 
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LETTER      X. 

t)efcription  of  Heltopolis^  the  ancient  city  of  the  Sun  ;  of 
the  Jlate  in  which  it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ;  the 
obelijk  of  granite^  which  Jiill  remains  ;  the  halm  of 
Mecca,  tranfplanted  thither  by  a  Pacha  ;  the  frejk 
liiater  fountain  named  Matar  Am,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Copti,  who  believe  that  the  holy 
virgin  and  her  child  vijited  this  place. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1 N  defcribing  the  environs  of  this  city,  I  muft 
not  overlook.  Sir,  the  ancient  Heliopolis  (j),  for- 
merly renowned  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
liigher  branches  of  fciences,  and  for  the  gran- 
deur of  its  buildings.  Geographers  place  it  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  eaflern  point  of  the 
Delta.  Strabo  (/)  tells  us  that  it  was  built  on  a 
long  mound  of  earth,  made  by  the  hands  of 
man,  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inunda- 
tion. This  caufeway,  covered  with  rubbifh,  is 
Hill  vifible  two  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Grand  Cairo,  and  three  from  the  feparation  of 
the  Nile. 

Heliopolis  had  a  temple  to  the  fun,  where  a 
particular  place  was  fet  apart  for  the  feeding 
of  the  facred  ox,  which  was  there  adored  under 
the  name  of  Mnevis,  as  he  was  at  Memphis,  un- 

{s)  That  is  to  fay  the  city  of  the  Sun.      \{t)  Book  17, 

H  z  der 
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der  that  of  /Ipis.  The  credulous  people  looked 
upon  him  as  a  God,  whilfl  the  prieft  faw  no- 
tliing  m  him  but  an  animal  of  infinite  ufe  in 
agriculture,  in  a  country  where  he  ferves  for 
tillage,  and  for  the  («)fix  following  months 
of  the  year,  to  Avater  the  earth  ;  but  as  this  fu- 
perftition  was  advantageous  to  them,  by  pro- 
curing offerings,  and  rendering  them  maflers 
of  the  oracles,  they  made  ufe  of  every  art  to 
maintain  it. 

The  temple  of  the  Sun  was  not  the  only  one 
which  was  admired  at  Heliopolis.  There  was 
another  remarkable  one  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian tafte  (a:),  w^ith  avenues  of  fphinxes,  and 
luperb  obelifks  before  the  principal  entry.  No- 
thing could  be  more  awful  than  thofe  coloffes 
of  marble,  and  thofe  lofty  needles  of  one  (ingle 
Hone,  which  were  placed  before  the  vellibule 
of  the  temples.  Whilfl  the  aftonifhed  eye 
contemplated  thefe  wonderful  works,  the  mind 
difcovered  in  the  hieroglyphics  with  which 
they  were  covered,  the  hiftory  of  the  God  who 
was  the  obje61:  of  adoration,  and  of  the  prince 
who  had  ereded  thefe  monuments.  The  tem- 
ples of  Heliopolis  were  already  fallen  into  de- 
cay, under  the  reign  of  Auguflus.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  one  every  where  faw,  ftrongly  im- 

(«)  During  the  whole  time  that  the  Nile  Is  low,  the  oxen  are 
employed  in  turning  draw-wheels,  to  raife  the  water  into  cifterns, 
from  whence  it  is  circulated  through  the  grounds.  For  this  reafoii 
they  never  deftroy  this  animal  at  its  birth.  It  is  prohibited  to 
kill  a  calf  in  Egypt. 

■nrinted, 
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printed,  the  marks  of  the  fury  of  Cambyfes, 
who  had  laid  this  city  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword.  Of  the  four  obelifks  built  by  Sochis  in 
that  town,  two  were  removed  to  Rome  {y)^ 
another  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and 
the  lall  of  them  is  ftill  flanding  on  its  pedeftal. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  block  of  Thebaic  flone 
perfectly  well  poliihed,  and  is  68  feet  high, 
without  reckoning  its  bafe,  and  about  6  feet 
and  a  half  wide  on  each  afpe6l.  They  are  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics.  This  obeliik  is  in 
good  prefervation,  except  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide,  where  the  granite  is  fcaled  off,  up  to  a 
certain  elevation.  This  beautiful  monumeiit, 
and  a  fphinx  of  a  yellowifh  marble,  overfet  in 
the  mud,  are  the  only  remains  of  Heliopolis, 

This  city  had  alfo  a  college  of  priefts  which 
the  barbarity  of  Cambyfes  fpared  no  more 
than  the  afylum  of  Mnevis.  It  was  from  thence 
that  for  upwards  of  one  thoufand  years  they 
obferved  the  ftate  of  the  heavens,  and  that  by 
dint  of  labour  they  hadfucceeded  in  compofing 
the  folar  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days,  and  a  few  minutes.  This  facl  alone 
proves  the  extent  of  their  aftronomical  know- 
ledge. For  feveral  ages  after,  the  people  of 
Europe  were  unable  accurately  to  determine 
the  folar  year,  and  Julius  Casfar,  who  wifhed  to 
reform  the  Roman  calendar,  to  effect  his  pur- 
pofe,  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  aftrono- 
mer  of  Alexandria. 

(j'J  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

H3  It 
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It  was  chiefly  at  Heliopolis  that  Herodotus 
became  acquainted  with  the  fciences,  and  the 
Egyptian  myfleries.  Thefe  were  in  fa6l  no  o- 
ther  than  a  fuperior  degree  of  knowledge, 
which  their  prudence  concealed  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  covering  them  with  the  veil  of  religion, 
and  by  writing  them  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, of  which  the  priefthood  exclufively  pof- 
feffed  the  interpretation.  Enlightened  by  the 
information  he  had  drawn  from  them,  and 
gifted  with  the  genius  of  obfervation,  this  fa- 
ther of  hiftory  was  crowned  at  the  Olympie 
games,  and  the  nine  books  he  had  compofed, 
merited  the  diflindion  of  being  named  after 
the  nine  Mufes.  How  many  perfons  are  there, 
iiotwithftanding,  who  not  having  deeply  ex- 
amined his  v/orks,  or  who  not  having  even 
read  them,  prefume  to  explode  or  accufe  them 
of  infidelity  ?  As  for  myfelf,  fufpending  my 
judgment  of  the  reft  of  his  hiftory,  I  can  only 
eftimate  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  Egypt, 
and  it  is  with  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  I  have 
found,  in  that  country,  the  very  manners  and 
cuftoms  he  has  defcribed,  with  only  a  few- 
flight  modifications  introduced  by  the  changes 
of  government  and  religion.  With  refpedt  to 
the  monuments,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
defcription,  what  ftill  remains  of  them  fuffici- 
ently  proves  that  he  has  not  exaggerated,  and 
demonftrates  the  poflibility  of  what  no  longer 
exifts.    I  am  impelled  by  juftice  to  make  this 

ackiiow- 
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acknowledgment  to  an  hiftorian,  who,  like  Ho- 
mer, is  the  painter  of  nations. 

Heliopolis  has  not  only  the  glory  of  having^ 
inftru6ted  Herodotus  ;  fhe  may  Hill  further 
boaft  of  having  taught  philofophy  to  Plato  (z), 
who  merited  the  name  of  Divine  from  the  fub- 
limity  of  his  do6trine.  It  was  in  this  city  al- 
fo  that  Eudoxus  pafled  thirteen  years  at  the 
fchool  of  the  priefts,  and  became  one  of  the 
molt  celebrated  aftronomers  of  his  time.  What 
now  remains  to  her  of  all  her  fciences,  of  all 
her  monuments  ?  A  Perfian  barbarian  over- 
threw her  temples  ;  a  fanatic  Arab  burnt  her 
books ;  and  one  folitary  obelifk  raifed  on  its 
ruins,  fays  to  the  palTengers, — Here  Jiood  Heli- 
opolis. 

One  fees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  bank  on 
which  it  was  built,  the  little  village  of  Mata- 
ree  (^),  fo  named  from  its  having  a  fpring  of 
frefh  water,  the  only  one  exifting  in  Egypt.  It 
is  probable  that  the  bed  of  earth,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  filtrates  into  this 
fountain,  is  deftitute  of  the  nitre  univerfally 
found  in  this  country.  It  is  rendered  famous 
by  an  ancient  tradition,  which  fays  that  the 
holy  family,  flying  from  the  perfecution  of 
Herod,  retired  to  this  fpot ;  and  that  the  holy 
virgin  bathed  the  infant  Jefus  in  this  foun- 
tain ;  the  Ghriftians  of  courfe  relate  many  mi- 

{z)  Strabo,  Tib.    17. 

{a)  The   Arabs  call  it   Mafaree  or  Ain  chams,  fountain  of  the 
8un,  on  account  of  its  fituation  near  the  ancient  Heliopolis. 

racles 
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racles  which  have  been  performed  there, 
They  come  with  great  devotion  to  drink  this 
water  for  all  their  diforders.  The  Maho-^ 
metans  themfelves  partake  of  their  veneration 
on  this  fubjedl. 

In  this  village  was  an  enclofure  where  a 
Pacha  had  planted  fome  flips  of  balm  from 
Mecca.  They  were  cultivated  with  care,  and 
by  cutting  them  like  vines,  produced  thofe  pre- 
cious tears  known  in  medicine,  and  which  the 
women  in  the  eaftern  world  make  ufe  of  with 
advantage,  to  preferve  the  frefhnefs  of  their 
complexion,  and  to  fortify  the  ftomach.  Thefe 
fhrubs,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fhoot  out  fmall 
branches  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue.  Belon, 
who  faw  them  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  counted 
nine  of  them.  He  dried  one  of  the  branches, 
and  afcertained  it  to  be  the  plant  known  by 
the  name  of  xyllobalfafmmmi  brought  by  the  ca- 
ravans from  Mecca.  He  fays  that  its  red- 
difh  bark  covers  a  fkin  of  a  beautiful  green. 
It  has  a  mixed  favour  of  frankincenfe  of 
the  leaf  of  turpentine,  and  of  wild  favo- 
ry.  When  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it 
diffufes  an  aromatic  odour,  approaching  that 
of  cardamum.  This  precious  plant  is  lofl  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Pachas  remain  too  fhort  a 
time  to  employ  themfelves  about  any  thing 
but  their  own  intereft.  It  no  longer  exifted 
when  Mr.  Maillet  was  Conful  at  Grand  Cairo. 
At  this  day  it  is  fcarcely  in  remembrance. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

L  E  T^ 
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LETTER      XI. 

Defcription  of  the  warm  baths^  univerfaJIy  ufed  in 
Egypt ;  the  maimer  of  bathing  ;  the  benefits  experi- 
enced from  this  practice  \  the  cufiom  of  the  women^  of 
bathing  once  or  twice  in  the  week  \  and  a  comparijon 
of  thefe  baths ^   with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

To  Mr,  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  H  E  hot-baths,  Sir,  known  from  the  molt 
remote  antiquity,  and  celebrated  by  Homer, 
the  painter  of  the  manners  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  have  preserved  their  pleafure  and  falubrity 
in  Egypt.  The  neceffity  of  cleanlinefs,  in  a 
climate  where  one  perfpires  fo  copioully,  has 
rendered  them  indifpenfable ;  the  comfort  they 
produce,  preferves  the  ufe  of  them  ;  and  Ma- 
homet, who  knew  their  utility,  has  reduced  it^ 
to  a  precept,  Travellers  in  general  have  de- 
fcribed  them  fuperficially.  My  habit  of  fre- 
quenting them,  having  afforded  me  leifure  to 
examhie  them  with  attention,  I  fhall  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  neceffary  to  give  you  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  them  {b). 
The  firft  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the 

{h)  I  know  the  baths  of  the  principal  towns  in  Egypt ;  they  are 
all  built  on  the  fame  plan,  differing  only  in  their  fize -,  fo  that  by 
giving  the  defcription  of  one  of  them,  the  reader  will  have  that  of 
all  the  others, 

bath, 
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bath,  is  a  large  hall,  which  rifes  in  the  form 
of  a  rotunda.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  give  a 
free  circulation  to  the  air.  A  fpacious  eftrade, 
or  raifed  floor,  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  di- 
vided into  compartments,  goes  around  it,  on 
which  one  lays  ones  clothes.  In  the  middle  of 
the  building  a  jet-d'eau  fpouts  up  from  a  bafon, 
and  agreeably  entertains  the  eye. 

When  you  are  undrelTed  you  tie  a  napkin 
round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  fandals,  and 
enter  into  a  narrow  paflage,  where  you  begin 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  heat.  The  door  Ihuts  to, 
and,  at  twenty  paces  off,  you  open  a  fecond, 
and  go  along  a  pafTage,  which  forms  a  right 
angle  with  the  former.  Here  the  heat  in- 
creafes.  They  who  are  afraid  of  fuddenly  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  to  a  llronger  degree  of  it. 
Hop  in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the  bath, 
properly  fo  called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and 
vaulted  apartment,  paved  and  lined  with  mar- 
ble, around  which  there  are  four  clofets.  The 
vapour  incelTantly  rifmg  from  a  fountain  and 
cillern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the  burn- 
ing perfumes  (c). 

The  bathers  are  not  imprifoned  here,  as  in 
France,  in  a  fort  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at 
ones  eafe.  Extended  on  a  cloth  fpread  out, 
the  head  fupported  by  a  fmall  culhion,  they 
ftretch    themfelves    freely  in  every  pofture, 

(r) 'Perfumes  are  never  burnt,  except  the  perfons  who  are  in  the 
bath  defire  it.  They  mix  with  the  fleam  of  the  water,  and  pro- 
duce a  moft  agreeable  effe>5i. 

whilft 
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whilft  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odori- 
ferous vapours,  which  penetrates  into  all  their 
pores. 

After  repofing  there  fome  time,  until  there 
is  a  gentle  moifture  over  the  whole  body,  a 
fervant  comes,  prefTes  you  gently,  turns  you 
over,  and  when  the  limbs  are  become  fupple 
and  flexible,  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack 
without  any  difficulty.  He  maffes(^),  and 
feems  to  knead  the  flelh,  without  making  you 
feel  the  fmalleft  pain. 

This  operation  finifhed,  he  puts  on  a  fluff 
glove,  and  rubs  you  a  long  time.  During  this 
operation,  he  detaches  from  the  body  of  the 
patient,  which  is  running  with  fweat,  a  fort 
of  fmall  fcales,  and  removes  even  the  imper- 
ceptible dirt  that  flops  the  pores.  The  fkin 
becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then 
conducts  you  into  a  clofet,  pours  the  lather  of 
perfamed  foap  upon  your  head,  and  with- 
draws. The  ancients  did  more  honour  to  their 
guefts,  and  treated  them  in  a  more  voluptuous 
manner.  Whilft  Telemachus  was  at  the  court 
of  Neflor  (e),  "  the  beautiful  Polycafta,  the 
**  handfomefl  of  the  daughters  of  the  king 
"  of  Pylos,  led  the  fon  of  Ulyfl^es  to  the  bath, 
*'  waflied  him  with  her  own  hands,  and,  after 
"  anointing  his  body  with  precious  oils, covered 
*'  him  with  rich  habits  and  a  fplendid  cloke." 

(d)  Mafs  comes  from  the  Arabic   verb  mqfs,  which  fignifies 
touching  in  a  delicate  mamaer. 
(f)  Odyffey,  book  3d. 

Piflflratus 
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Pififlratus  and  Telemachus  were  not  worfe 
treated  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  (/).  "  When 
"  they  had  admired  its  beauties,  they  were 
"  conduced  to  bafons  of  marble,  where  a  bath 
*'  was  prepared.  Beautiful  female  flaves  walh- 
"  ed  them,  and  after  anointing  them  with  oil, 
"  covered  them  with  rich  tunicks,  and  fuperb 
*'  pelices  (/)." 

The  clofet  to  which  one  is  conducted  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  ciftern  and  two  cocks,  one  for 
cold  and  the  other  for  hot  water.  There  you 
wafh  yourfelf  Soon  after  the  fervant  returns 
with  a  depilatory  pomatum  (A),  which  in  an 
inllant  makes  the  hair  fall  off  the  places  it  is 
applied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  gene- 
ral ufe  of  it  in  Egypt. 

After  being  well  wafhed  and  purified,  you  are 
wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  the  guide 
through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer 
apartment.  This  infenfible  tranfition  from  heat 
to  cold  prevents  one  fromfuffering  any  inconve- 

(/)   Odyfley,   book   4th. 

(g)  I  have  tranflated  the  words  x^xlvxg  ovXccg  hairy  cloaks,  by 
Juperb  pelices.  I  am  aware  thai  no  other  trandator  has  done  the 
fame  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  poet  wifhed  to  defcribe  a 
cuflom  fiill  exifting  in  the  Eaft,  of  covering  themfelves  with  peli- 
ces in  coming  out  of  the  hot-baths,  to  prevent  the  perfpiration 
from  being  checked  at  a  time  when  the  pores  are  extremely  open, 

(Ji)  It  is  compofed  of  a  mineral  called  ivjma,  which  is  of  a  deep 
brown.  The  E):;yptians  burn  it  lightly,  knead  it  with  water, 
mixing  it  with  half  the  quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  greyifh 
pafle  applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fail  off  in  tv.o  or  three  minutes, 
■^vithout  giving  the  flighteft  pain, 

nience 
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nience  from  it  (/),  On  arriving  at  the  eftrade, 
you  find  a  bed  prepared  for  you,  and  fckrcely 
are  you  laid  down,  before  a  child  comes  to 
prefs  every  part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate 
fingers,  in  order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You 
change  linen  a  fecond  time,  arid  the  child 
gently  grates  the  callofity  of  your  feet  with 
pumice  ftone.  He  then  brings  you  a  pipe  and 
Moka  coffee  (k). 

Coming  out  of  a  ftove,  where  one  was 
furrounded  by  a  hot  and  moift  fog,  where  the 
fweat  gufhed  from  every  limb,  and  tranfported 
into  a  fpacious  apartment,  open  to  the  exter- 
nal air,  the  breaft  dilates,  and  one  breaths  _ 
with  voluptuoufnefs.  Perfe6tly  majfed,  and, 
as  it  were  regenerated,  one  experiences  an 
univerfal  comfort.  The  blood  circulates  with 
freedom,  and  one  feels  as  if  difengaged  from 
an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fupple- 
nefs  and  lightnefs,  to  which  one  has  been  hi- 
therto a  ftranger.  A  lively  fentiment  of  ex- 
iftence  diffufes  itfelf  to  the  very  extremities  of 
the  body.  Whilft  it  is  loft  in  delicate  fenfa- 
tions,  the  foul  fympathifmg  with  the  delight, 
enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.     The  imagi- 

(;")  Delicate  perfons  ftopfome  time  in  the  hall  next  the  ftove,  to 
avoid  inconvenience  from  going  fuddenly  into  the  external  air.  A;; 
the  pores  are  very  open,  one  keeps  ones  felf  warm  the  whole  day  ; 
and  if  in  winter,   one  (lays  in  the  houfe. 

{k)  One  of  chefe  baths,  with  all  the  preparations,  coft  me  three 
livres,  (half  a  crown).  The  common  people  do  not  take  lo  much 
trouble  about  them  :  they  only  go  to  fweat  in  the  ftove,  wafti 
themfelves,  and  give  three  or  four  fols,  (a  penny  or  two  peaice) 
at  coming  out. 

nation, 
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tiation,  wandering  over  the  univerfe,  which  it 
enibellilhes,  fees  on  every  fide  the  molt  en- 
chanting pi6tures,  every  where  the  image  of 
happinefs.  If  life  be  nothing  but  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour  with 
which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two 
hours  of  that  delicious  calm  that  fucceeds  the 
bath,  one  has  lived  a  number  of  years. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  baths,  the  ufe  6f  which 
were  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by  the  ancients, 
and  which  are  Hill  the  delight  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  by  means  of  them  that  they  prevent  or 
difpel  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and  fuch  cutane- 
ous diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of  per* 
fpiration.  Hence  likewife  they  find  a  radical 
cure  for  that  fatal  evil  which  attacks  the  fources 
of  generation,  the  remedy  for  which  is  fo 
dangerous  in  Europe  (I).  By  the  fame  re- 
fource,  they  get  rid  of  that  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing, fo  common  to  all  nations,  who  do  not  pay 
fo  much  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
bodies. 


(/)  Mr.  Tourrefort,  who  had  ufed  fteam-baths  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  wlvere  there  is  lefs  refinement  in  them  than  at  Cairo,  is  of 
opinion  that  they  injure  the  breatt.  This  is  an  error  which  further 
experience  would  have  correfted.  There  are  no  people  who  make 
juore  frequent  ufe  of  them  than  the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no 
coimtry  where  there  are  fewer  afthmatic  people.  The  afthma  is 
fcarcely  known  there. 

The 
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The  women  are  paflionately  fond  of  thefe 
baths.  They  frequent  them  at  leafl  once  a 
week,  and  take  with  them  flaves  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  purpofe.  More  fenfual  than  the 
men,  after  undergoing  the  ufual  preparations, 
they  wafh  their  bodies,  and  above  all,  their  heads, 
with  rofe- water.  It  is  there  that  female  head- 
dreffers  form  their  long  black  hair  in  to  trelTes, 
which  they  mix  with  precious  elTences,  inftead 
of  powder  and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  they 
blacken  the  edge  of  their  eyelids,  and  lengthen 
their  eyebrows  with  cohel  (w).  It  is  there  they 
llain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  with  henne,  which 
gives  them  a  golden  colour  (w).  The  linen  and 
clothing  they  make  ufe  of  are  pafTed  through 
the  fweet  fteam  of  the  wood  of  aloes.  When. 
the  work  of  the  toilet  is  at  an  end,  they  re- 
main in  the  outer  apartment,  and  pafs  the 
day  in  entertainments.  Females  entertain 
them  with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or  tell 
them  love-tales. 

The  days  of  ufmg  the  bath,  are  feftivals  for 
the  Egyptian  women.  They  deck  themfelves 
out  magnificently,  and  under  the  long  veil  and 
cloak  that  conceal  them  from  the  public  eye 
they  wear  the  richeft  fluffs.     As  they  undrefs 

(wz)  Cokel  is  a  preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts,  which 
the  Turki(h  women  make  ufe  of  to  blacken,  and  lengthen  their 
eye-brows. 

(tz)  Henne  is  a  very  common  flirub  in  Egypt  ;  it  has  fome  rs- 
femblance  to  privet.  The  leaf  cut  fmall,  and  applied  to  the  llin, 
gives  it  a  golden  colour. 

before 
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before  each  other,  their  coquetry  extends  evert 
to  their  drawers.  In  fummer  they  are  made  of 
embroidered  muflin  ;  in  winter  of  ftufFs,  of 
filk  and  gold  brocade.  They  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  ruffles  and  laces,  but 
their  fhifts,  made  of  filk  and  cotton,  are  as 
light  and  tranfparent  as  gauze.  Their  flowing 
robes  are  bound  with  rich  girdles  of  the  wool 
of  Cachemire  (o).  Two  crefcents  of  fine  pearls 
fparkle  on  the  black  hair  that  covers  their  tem- 
ples. "  The  Indian  handkerchiefs  with  which 
they  crown  their  heads,  are  decorated  with  di- 
amonds. Such  are  the  Georgian  and  Circaffian 
women,  wiiom  the  Turks  purchafe  to  make 
■wives  of  them.  Nothing  can  equal  their  clean- 
linefs,  and,  as  they  walk,  they  are  furrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  odours.  If  their  luxury  be  not 
publicly  difplayed,  it  greatly  furpafl"es  that  of 
the  European  women,  in  the  interiour  of  their 
houfes. 

The  Turks,  governed  by  an  exceffive  jealou-* 
fy,  pretend,  that  in  a  hot  country,  where  na- 
ture is  fo  powerfully  felt,  where  the  women 
are  hurried  on  to  pleafurc  by  an  irrefiftible  im-- 
pulfc,  the  communication  would  be  dangerous 
between   the   t^vo    fcxes ;     they    abufe   their 

(o)  The  wool  of  Cachemire  is  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world* 
it  furpalles  even  filk  in  finenels.  The  girdles  that  are  made  of  it, 
cull  about  600  livres,  or  25/,  fterling.  They  are  ufually  embroi- 
dered at  the  ends,  and  although  they  are  an  ell  wide  and  three  long, 
one  can  pafs  ihem  through  a  ring  for  the  finger. 

power. 
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power,  therefore,  by  keeping  them  in  flavery  ; 
but  by  this  means  they  only  add  to  the  violence 
of  their  defires,  and  they  feize  accordingly 
the  firft  opportunity  to  revenge  themfelves. 
The  Turks  are  ignorant,  no  doubt,  that  if 
women  left  to  their  liberty  are  attainable, 
in  a  Hate  of  llavery,  they  will  make  the 
firft  advances  to  the  men. 


I  h'ave  the  honour  to  be, 


Vol.  L  I  LETTE^ 
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LETTER     XII. 

•• 
A  particular  account  of  the  Egyptian  manner  of  living, 
the  food ^  occupations^  and  amufements  of  the  people  z, 
their  tafle^  morals^  and  the  mamier  in   which  they 
receive  vifitors. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  CairOj, 

Life,  sir,  is  more  a  pafTive  than  an  a6live 
exillence  at  Grand  Cairo  {p).  The  body  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year  is  opprefled  with' 
the  exceilive  heats.  The  mind  partakes  of  this 
ftate  of  indolence.  Far  from  being  continual- 
ly tormented  by  the  defire  of  feeing,  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  of  ailing,  it  fighs  after 
calm  and  tranquillity.  Under  a  temperate  fky 
inadtivity  is  a  pain  ;  here,  on  the  contra- 
ry, repofe  is  an  enjoyment.  The  molt  fre- 
quent falutation  therefore,  that  which  is  made 
\ife  of  on  accofting,  and  repeated  on  quitting 
you,  is,  {q)  Peace  be  xuith  you  !  Effeminacy  is  bora 

(/))  From  the  month  of  March  to  November  the  height  of  the 
thermometer  is  conftantly  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-iix  degrees. 
In  the  other  months  it  is  feldom  lower  than  nine  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point. 

{q)  This  is  the  falutation  of  the  Orientals.  The  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, which  is  of  Afiatic  origin,  has  preferved  it.  At  the  high 
feftivals,  the  priefts  falute  each  other  during  the  communion,  fay- 
ing, Peace  be  •vjiihj'Oie .' 

with 
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with  the  Egyptian,  grows  up  with  him  as  he 
advances  in  life,  and  follows  him  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  a  vice  of  the  climate.  It  influences  his 
tafle  and  governs  all  his  actions.  It  is  to  fatis^ 
fy  this  difpofuion  that  the  moft  luxurious  piece 
of  furniture  in  his  apartment  is  the  fopha  j 
that  his  gardens  have  delightful  fhades,  conve- 
nient feats,  and  not  a  fmgle  alley  one  can  w^alk 
in.  The  Frenchman,  born  in  a  climate,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  continually  changing, 
receives  every  infiant  new  impreffions  which 
keep  his  foul  awake.  He  is  adtive,  impatient, 
and  inconftant  as  the  air  he  breathes  in.  The 
Egyptian  who  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  almoft 
invariably  experiences  the  fame  degree  of 
heat,  the  fame  fenfation,  is  flothful,  ferious, 
and  patient. 

He  rifes  with  the  fun  to  enjoy  the  coolnef^ 
of  the  morning.  He  purifies  himfelf,  and  goes 
to  prayer  according  to  the  precept  (r).  He  is 
prefented  with  a  pipe  and  coffee.  He  remains 
foftly  repofmg  on  his  fopha.  His  flaves,  with 
their  hands  croffed  on  their  breafts,  ftand  in 
li.lence  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.  Their 
eyes  fixed  on  their  mailer,  they  firive  to  antici- 
pate all  his  wifhes.  His  children  ftanding  in 
his  prefence,  unlefs  he  gives  them  permiffion 
to  be  feated,  difplay  in  all  their  behaviour  the 
utmolt  tendernefs  and  refped.     He  gravely  ca- 

(r)  O  !  ye  Belie'vers,  before  you  begin  the  prayer,  <vjq/hyour  face 
tind  hands  up  to  your  elboius.     Wipe  your  head  atidfeet  down  to  your 
r  heels.     Coran,  p.  107,  tome  premier,  of  Mr.  Savory  i  tranfation. 

I  %  reiTes 
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reffes  them,  gives  them  his  blefling,  and  fends 
them  back  to  the  harem  (j).  He  alone  interro- 
gates, and  is  anfwered  with  decency.  He  is  at 
once  the  chief,  the  judge,  and  the  pontiff  of 
the  family,  which  refpecfts  in  him  thofe  facred 
rights. 

After  breakfaft  he  applies  himfelf  to  his 
commercial  affairs,  or  to  thofe  of  the  place  he 
occupies.  As  to  differences,  they  are  very  rare 
amongft  a  people  where  the  monfter  of  chica- 
nery is  dumb,  where  the  name  of  attorney  is 
unknown,  where  the  code  of  laws  is  confined 
to  a  few  clear,  and  well  defined  precepts  of  the 
Coran,  and  where  every  man  is  his  own  ad- 
vocate. 

If  any  vifitors  arrive,  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  receives  them  without  many  compli- 
ments, but  in  an  affeclionate  manner.  His 
equals  go  and  feat  themfelves  by  him  with 
their  legs  crofPed  ;  a  pofture  by  no  means  fa- 
tiguing with  clothes  which  do  not  fetter  the 
limbs. 

His  inferiors  are  on  their  knees,  and  feated 
on  their  heels.  Perfons  of  great  diflindion  fit 
on  an  elevated  fopha,  from  which  they  over- 
look the  company  (/).  Thus  iEneas  was  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  palace  of  Dido,  when 

feated 

{s)  Harrm  is  an  Arabic  word,  {\gmiy\i'\%  for bidckn  place  ;  it  is  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  called  by  us  improperly  the  Seraglio. 

(j)  hide  tor opaier  JEma':  ^/7c  07-f us  ab  alto.  iEneid,  lib.  2.  The 
epitliet  of  father,  given  by  Virgil  to  ^Eneas,  proves  that  this  great 
pi<el  was  perfeiily  acquaiiuei  with  e:^ilern  manners^  with  whom- 

the 
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featedon  a  high  bed,  he  related  to  the  queen 
the  difallrous  fate  of  Troy,  reduced  to  aflies. 
As  foon  as  every  one  is  feated,  the  Haves  bring 
pipes  and  cotfee,  and  place  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  chamber  a  pan  with  perfumes,  the  delici- 
ous vapour  of  which  fills  the  whole  apartment. 
They  are  next  prefented  with  fweetmeats  and 
forbet. 

The  tobacco  made  ufe  of  in  Egypt  comes 
from  Syria.  It  is  brought  in  leaves,  which  are 
cut  in  long  filaments.  It  has  not  the  pungen- 
cy of  the  American  tobacco.  To  render  it 
more  agreeable,  it  is  mixed  with  the  fcented 
wood  of  aloes.  The  pipes,  ufually  made  of 
jefi^amine  tipped  with  amber,  are  frequently 
enriched  with  precious  Hones.  As  they  are  ex- 
trem^ely  long(z/),  the  fmoke  one  inhales  is  very 
mild.  The  Orientals  pretend  that  it  tickles 
agreeably  the  palate,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
gratifies  the  fmell.  The  rich  fmoke  in  lofty 
apartments,  with  a  great  number  of  windows. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  vifit,  a  flave 
holding  in  his  hand  a  filver  plate  on  which  are 
burning  precious  eiTences,  approaches  the 
faces  of  the  vifitors,  each  of  whom  in  his  turn 
perfumes  his  beard.    They  then  pour  rofe-wa- 

the  name  of  father  Is  the  mod  refpeftable  title  one  can  confer  on 
any  man.  They  ftill  think  it  an  honour  to  be  fo  called.  On  the 
birth  of  a  fon  they  quit  their  pi;0per  name  for  the  appellation  of 
father  of  fuch  a  one. 

(«)  One  fees  pipes  fifteen  feet  long.  The  general  ftandard  is  five 
or  fix. 

ter 
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ter  on  the  head  and  hands.  This  is  the  lall 
ceremony,  after  which  it  is  ufual  to  withdraw. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  the  ancient  cultom  of  (x) 
perfuming  one's  head  and  beard,  celebrated  by 
the  royal  prophet,  Itill  fubfifts  in  our  days. 
Anacreon,  the  father  of  joy,  the  poet  of  the 
graces,  never  ceafes  repeating  in  his  odes, 
*'^  (y)  1  like  to  perfume  myfelf  with  precious 
"  efTences,  and  to  crown  my  head  with  rofes." 

About  noon  the  table  is  covered.  A  large 
flat  plate  of  copper  tinned  receives  the  difhes. 
No  great  variety  is  difplayed,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  provifions.  In  the  middle  rifes 
up  a  mountain  of  rice  boiled  with  poultry, 
feafoned  with  faffron  and  a  quantity  of  fpices. 
Round  it  are  placed  hafhed  meats,  pigeons, 
fluffed  cucumbers,  delicious  melons,  and  other 
fruits.  Their  roaft  meat  confifts  of  flefh  cut 
into  fmall  morfels,  covered  with  the  fat  of  the 
animal,  feafoned  with  fait,  fpitted  and  roafled 
on  the  coals.  It  is  tender  and  j^icy.  The 
guefts  are  feated  on  a  carpet  round  the  table. 
A  flave  holding  a  bafon  and  ewer,  offers  it  to 
wafh  with.  This  ceremony  is  indifpenfable  in 
a  country,  where  every  one  puts  his  hand  into 
the  plate,  and  where  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  forks.  This  is  repeated  at  the 
end  of  the  repaft.  Thefe  cuftoms  appear  very 
ancient  in  the  Eaft. 

(x)  Sicut  unguentum  optimum  in  capitc,   quod  defcendit   in 
barbam  Aaron.     PJalm  132, 
^•)  Anacreon,  ode  15. 

Menelaus 
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Menelaus  and  the  beautiful  Helen,  after 
loading  Telemachus  and  Pififtratus  with  pre- 
fents,  gave  them  the  banquet  of  hofpita- 
lity  (z).  "  The  fair  Menelaus  condudled  his 
**  guefts  to  the  place  of  entertainment.  He 
**  made  them  be  feated  on  thrones.  A  female 
*'  flave,  carrying  in  her  hands  a  golden  ewer 
"  with  a  filver  bafon,  offers  them  to  wafh. 
*'  She  places  before  them  a  polilhed  table,  on 
"  which  ihe  arranges  the  vi(5hials." 

The  manner  in  which  the  fon  of  Thetis  re- 
ceived the  Grecian  deputies  very  much  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  Egyptians  towards  their 
guefts. 

"  («)  Achilles,  perceiving  the  deputies  of  the 
*'  Greeks,  rifes  up,  takes  them  by  the  hand, 

*'  gives  them  the  falute and  introduces 

*'  them  into  his  tent,  where  he  makes  them  be 
*'  feated  on  beds  of  repofe  (b),  covered  with 

"  purple  tapeftry The  banquet  is  pre- 

"  pared.  Automedon  holds  the  flefh,  the  no- 
*'  ble  Achilles  divides  it  into  pieces,  and  fpits 
"  them.  Menetius,  a  mortal  like  unto  a  God, 
"  lights  the  fire,  fpreads  out  the  coals,  arranges 
*'  the  fpits  upon  the  cinders,  and  Itrews  over 

*'  them  the  facred  fait Achilles,  feated 

*'  oppofite  to  the  divine  Ulyffes,  fharesout  the 
**  victuals.  . The     guefls    put    their 


(z)  Odyfley,   bool<  4.  (a)  Iliad,  book  9, 

(f>)  The  fophas  of  the  Orientals  ferve  them  alternately  as  feats 
and  as  beds. 

"  hands 
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"  hands  to  the  meat  (c)  that  is  ferved  up  to 
"  tliem."  A  poet  of  an  inferior  genius  to  Ho- 
mer would  have  thought  he  difhonoured  a 
poem  filled  with-  magnificent  defcriptions  by 
mixing  fuch  details  with  them.  Yet,  how  pre- 
cious are  they,  by  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  a  fim- 
plicity  loft  to  Europe,  but  which  is  flill  exifting 
in  the  eallern  world. 

After  dinner,  the  Egyptians  retire  into  their 
harams,  where  they  llumber  a  few  hours  in 
the  midfl  of  their  children  and  their  women. 
It  is  a  great  article  of  voluptuoufnefs  with 
them,  to  have  a  convenient,  and  agreeable 
place  of  repofe .  Mahomet,  accordingly,  who 
neglecled  nothing  that  could  feduce  mankind, 
whofe  wants  and  taftes  he  knew  thoroughly, 
fays  to  them  (J),  "  The  guefls  of  Paradife 
*'  fhall  enjoy  the  luxury  of  repofe,  and  fhall 
*'  have  a  delicious  place  to  fleep  in  at  noon." 
The  poor,  who  have  neither  fopha  nor  ha- 
ram,  lie  down  on  the  mat  where  they  have 
dined.  Thus,  when  Jefus  Chrift  took  the  fup- 
per  with  his  difciples  (f),  he  whom  he  loved 
had  his  head  repofed  upon  his  bofom. 

In  the  evening  one  goes  in  a  boat  upon  the 
water,  or  to  breathe  the  cool  air  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  under  the  fhadp  of  orange  and 

(c)  They  took  the  victuals  doubtlefs  with  their  fingers,  as  is 
praftifed  at  this  day  in  fome  countries. 

(//)  Coran,  ch.  25,   p.   119. 

{e)  Erat  ergo  recumbens  unus  ex  difcipulis  ejus  in  fmu  Jefu 
qucmdiligebat  Jefus.    St.  John,  ch.  13,  v.  23. 

fycamore 
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fycamore  trees.  Supper-time  is  an  hour  after 
funfet.  The  tables  are  fpread  with  rice,  poul- 
try, vegetables,  and  fruit.  Thefe  aliments  are 
wholefome  during  the  heats.  The  ftomach, 
whicli  would  rejedl  more  fubftantial  nourifh- 
ment,  has  occalion  for  them.  They  eat  little. 
Temperance  is  a  virtue  of  this  climate. 

Such  is  the  ufual  life  of  the  Egyptians.  Our 
places  of  amufement,  our  noify  pleafures,  are 
unknown  to  them.  That  famenefs  which 
would  be  the  greateft  punifhment  to  an  Euro- 
pean, appears  to  them  delicious.  They  pafs 
their  whole  life  in  doing  the  fame  thing,  in  fol- 
lowing the  cftabliihed  cuftoms,  without  defir- 
ing  any  thing  beyond  them,  without  extend- 
ing their  ideas  any  further.  Having  neither 
lively  appetites,  nor  ardent  defires,  they  are 
itrangers  to  what  we  call  I'ennui  •,  that  is  a  tor- 
ment referved  for  fuch  perfons  as  neither  being 
able  to  moderate  tlieir  pallions,  nor  to  fatisfy. 
the  extent  of  their  talles,  are  a  burthen  to 
themfelves  s'emmient  wherever  they  are,  and 
pnly  live  where  they  are  not. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 


LET- 
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LETTER      XIIL 

An  account  of  the  paternal  mthority  Jiill  fuhfijling  in 
Egypt,  Jlmilar  to  that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  ;  the 
manner  in  which  a  father  governs  his  children  ;  and 
the  great  reJpeEl  which  the  Egyptians  pay  to  old  age. 

To  Mr.  L.   M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

It  is  in  the  Eaft,  Sir,  that  hiftory places  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  is  there  that  pa- 
ternal authority  took  its  rife,  which  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  there  in  its  full  force.  A  father  there 
enjoys  all  the  titles  that  nature  has  beftowed 
on  him.  Chief,  judge,  and  high  prieft  of  his 
family,  he  commands  there,  he  is  the  arbiter 
of  all  their  differences,  and  facriiices  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Courban  heiram  (/). 

Each  family  forms  a  fmall  Itate,  of  which 
the  father  is  the  fovereign.  The  members 
who  compofe  it  are  attached  to  him  by  the  ties 

(/)  The  Courhan  heiram  Is  a  Mahometan  feftival,  where  each 
father  of  a  family  muft  offer  a  facrifice  proportioned  to  his  ability. 
The  rich  flay  oxen  and  fheep  -,  the  poor  fulfil  the  precept  by  kilHng 
a  pigeon.  This  folemn  feaft  amongft  the  Mahometans  is  fix 
weeks  after  the  Ramadan,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  Jewifh  paflbver. 

Mahomet,  unable  to  abolifh  the  facrifice  of  animals,  authorized 
by  heaven  in  the  eartern  world,  recommends  to  them  the  chapter 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  ;  but  to  fanftify  the  ufe  of  it,  corrupt- 
ed by  idolatry,  he  enjoins  them  to  invoke  the  name  of  God  on  the 
animal  they  flaughter,  adding  thefe  remarkable  words  ;  God  re- 
cei'ves  neither  thcjiejh  nor  the  blood  of  'viSli?7is,  hut  the  piety  that 
makes  the  offering  is  ^vekome  to  him,    Coran,/'.  93,  to/ne  2. 

of 
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of  blood.  They  acknowledge  his  power,  and 
fubmit  to  it.  The  differences  which  arife  a- 
mongft  them  are  brought  before  his  tribunal  ; 
he  pronounces,  and  his  decrees  terminate  the 
difpute,  and  reftore  order  and  tranquillity. 
The  moil  aged  of  the  old  men  holds  the  fcep- 
tre  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  enabled  to  direcl  it 
from  the  refult  of  a  long  experience.  But  in  e- 
very  thing  refpe(5>ing  the  interior  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  is  guided  by  the  law  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms. 

The  children,  brought  up  in  the  apartments 
of  the  women,  do  not  enter  the  hall,  particu- 
larly when  there  are  ftrangers.  When  the 
young  people  appear,  they  obferve  a  profound 
filence.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  they  may  mix 
in  the  converfation  ;  but  when  the  Cheik  {g) 
fpeaks,  they  hold  their  tongue,  and  liflen  at- 
tentively. Every  one  rifes  up  when  lie  ap- 
pears in  company.  The  precedence  is  given 
him  in  all  public  places,  and  he  is  every  where 
treated  with  confideration  and  refpedl.  This 
cultom  fubfifted  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus (A) ;  and  the  defpotifm  that  crufhes  the 
country  contributes  Hill  to  preferve  it.  Under 
a  yoke  of  iron,  who  dares  lift  up  his  head  .?  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  make  a  difplay  of  riches 

(g)  This  word  fignifies  old  man,  the  eldeft  of  the  family  affumes 
this  refpeSed  name,     It  is  beftowed  alfo  on  the  men  of  the  law. 

{h)  Like  the  Lacedemonians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  paid 
tfue  homage  to  old  age,  the  Egyptians  give  the  precedency  to  thofe 
who  are  older  than  themfelves,  and  rife  from  their  feats  when  they 
^pear.    Herodotus,  Euterpe, 

to 
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to  the  public  eye.  Every  thing  is  carefully  a- 
voided  that  may  ferve  to  awaken  the  avarice 
of  tlie  ruling  tyrants.  It  is  even  dangerous  to 
appear  happy.  It  is  only  within  one's  own  fa- 
mily therefore,  that  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
are  to  be  found.  As  the  fafety  of  the  fociety 
depends  on  the  union  of  its  members,  the 
common  intereft,  joined  to  the  voice  of  con- 
fanguinity,  preferves  its  harmony,  it  is  there, 
accordingly,  that  the  holy  laws  of  nature  are 
obferved  in  their  primitive  purity.  A  nume- 
rous pofterity  are  frequently  lodged  under  the 
fame  roof  Every  day  the  children  and  grand- 
children come  to  pay  tlieir  progenitor  the  tri- 
bute of  tendernefs  and  veneration.  The  plea- 
fure  of  being  more  loved  and  refpedled  as  he 
advances  in  years,  makes  him  forget  that  he 
grows  old.  The  joy  and  contentment  of  his 
heart  gliften  in  his  eyes.  The  wrinkles  of  his 
brow  are  fmoothed  by  ferenity.  He  is  joyous 
and  condefcending  ;  and  whilft  the  young  peo^ 
pie  wear  nothing  but  the  plaineft  drefles  (/),  he 
is  decked  out  in  the  molt  brilliant  colours.  Hap- 
py in  the  bofom  of  his  family  until  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  he  does  not  perceive 
that  death  is  about  giving  him  the  fatal  blow, 
and  falls  afleep  amidft  the  embraces  of  his  chil- 
dren. They  long  weep  over  him,  and  go  eve- 
ry week  to  ftrew  flowers  over  his  tomb  (^),  and 

(/")  In  Egypt,  the  fplendid  colours  are  referved  for  the  old  men  ; 
the  youth  vrhpfe  morals  are  corrupted,  alone  dare  clothe  themfelves 
in  brilliant  drefieG. 

(k)  It  is  a  cuftom  in  Rgvpt  to  cover  the  tomb  of  their  kindred, 
ivit};  friij^rant  plants,  and  to  repeat  prayers  there. 

to 
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to  repeat  funeral  hymns.  The  Egyptians  have 
loft  the  cuftom  of  embalming  the  bodies,  but 
have  preferved  the  fentiments  that  gave  it 
birth. 

Amongft  polilhed  people,  who  live  lefs  in  the 
domeftic  ftyle,  old  age  is  not  fo  refpeded  ;  it  is 
not  unfrequently  even  a  reproach.  Old  age 
with  its  hoary  locks  is  often  obliged  to  be  filent 
before  prefumptuous  youth,  and  fport  like  a 
child  to  be  fupportable  in  company.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  feels  the  weight  of  years  come 
upon  him,  and  the  pleafures  of  his  exiftence 
diminifh,  he  fees  that  he  becomes  a  burthen  to 
thofe  whom  he  has  brought  into  the  world. 
When  he  has  the  greateft  need  of  confolation, 
they  refufe  him  their  refpedt,  and  every  heart 
is  fhut  againft  him.  His  foul,  chilled  by  age, 
falls  into  decay,  without  the  comfort  of  filial 
love  to  warm  him  with  its  generous  flame.  It 
is  in  the  midft  of  polilhed  nations  that  the  ve- 
nerable old  man,  who  was  a  tender  father, 
dies,  long  before  he  drops  into  the  grave. 
.  Let  us  draw  the  veil  over  a  picture  which 
happily  is  not  general.  The  affecting  fcenes 
to  which  I  have  daily  been  a  witnefs  in  this 
country,  extort  from  mc  this  parallel.  Here 
the  refpeciable  patriarch,  whofe  venerable 
white  beard  falls  down  upon  his  breaft,  fmiles, 
under  the  froft  of  old  age,  on  his  grand  chil- 
dren who  come  to  carefs  him.  His  heart  ex- 
pands at  the  fight  of  four  generations,  eager  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  gf  filial  piety.     He  relifhes 

the 
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the  charm  of  life  even  to  his  lafl  moment.  Yes, 
Sir,  this  people  in  their  ftate  of  ignorance,  have 
preferved  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners* 
They  know  nothing  of  our  arts  and  fciences  ; 
but  the  forcible  fentiments  of  nature,  (fenti- 
ments  which  books  can  never  teach) ;  with 
thofe  they  are  intimately  acquainted,  they  re- 
vere and  enjoy  them. 

I  could  fupport  what  I  advance  by  a  thou- 
fand  inflances.  I  fhall  only  fele6t  one  well 
known  anecdote.  When  Mr.  Maillet  was  con- 
ful  at  Grand  Cairo  (/),  the  Jefuits  prevailed  on 
the  court  of  France  to  fend  for  fome  children  of 
the  Copti  (w),  to  Paris,  to  educate  them  in  the 
College  of  Louis  le  Grand.  They  were  to  be 
inflruded  in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  be  fent 
back  to  convert  their  fchifmatic  nation.  By 
dint  of  money  and  promifes,  the  confent  of 
fome  fathers,  extremely  poor,  was  obtained  ; 
but  when  the  moment  of  feparation  from  their 
children  arrived,  paternal  tendernefs  revived 
in  all  its  force,  and  they  preferred  returning  to 
a  ftate  of  poverty,  rather  than  purchafe  a  com- 
fortable fituation,  by  a  facrifice  which  coft 
their  heart  too  dear. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(I)  About-  one  hundred  years  ago. 

(OTJ  The  Copti  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  are 
Jacobite  Chrillians.  I  {hall  fpeak  of  them  mote  amply  in  the 
cnurfe  of  thefe  letters, 

LET- 
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LETTER       XIV. 

An  account  of  the  Alme,  othertvife  the  Egyptian  Im- 
provifatrices  ;  their  edtication,  dances,  miific  ;  and 
the  extreme  deftre  which  prevails  through  the  coun- 
try^ of  procuring  this  kind  of  performers. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Egypt,  sir,  as  well  as  Italy,  has  her  Im- 
provijatori.  They  are  called  Almk,  kno^ving  they 
have  merited  this  name,  from  having  received 
a  better  education  than  other  women.  They 
form  a  celebrated  fociety  in  this  country.  To 
be  received  into  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a 
good  voice,  to  underftand  the  language  well, 
to  know  the  rules  of  poetry,  («)  and  be  able 
to  compofe  and  ling  couplets  on  the  fpot,  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumftances.  The  dhn'e,  know  by 
heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their  memory  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  mofl  beautiful  moals  (o),  and  the 

prettieft 

(«)  The  Arabic   have  the  fame  quantity  as  the  Latin  verfes, 
■with  the  varied  meafure,   and  rhyme  of  the  French  poetry,    Thefe 
advantages  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  language  the  profody  of  which 
is  not  diltinftly  marked. 

(o)  The  nioah  are  elegiac  hymns,  where  the  death  of  a  hero  is 
bewailed,  or  the  misfortunes  incident  to  love.  Abulfeda  has  pre- 
ferved  the  end  of  a  moal,  fung  by  Ommia  on  thefide  of  a  trench  into 
which  her  nephews  had  been  thrown  after  the  defeat  of  Beder  : 

"  Have  I  not  fu^iciently  wept  over  the  noble  fons  of  the  princes 
"  of  Me<;ca  .> 

«''Ac 
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prettiefl  tales.  There  is  no  fellival  without 
them  ;  no  entertainment  of  which  they  do  not 
conftitute  the  ornament.  They  are  pllaced  in  a 
roftrum  from  whence  they  fmg  during  the  re- 
paft.  They  then  defcend  into  the  faloon,  and 
form  dances  which  liave  no  refemblance  to  ours. 
They  are  pantomine  ballets,  in  i\^ich  they  re- 
prefent  the  ufual  occurrences  of  life. ,  The  myf- 
teries  of  love  too,  generally  furnifh  them  with 
fcenes.  .The  fupplenefs  of  their  bodies  is  in- 
conceivable. One  is  aftonifhed,  at  the  mobility 
of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at  plea- 
fure  the  inipreffion  fuited  to  the  chara61ers  they 
play.  The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  often 
carried  to  excefs;  Their  looks,  their  geftures, 
every  thing  fpeaks,  but  in  lb  expreffive  a  man- 
ner, that  it  is  impoffible  to  miftake  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  dance,  they  lay  afide  with 
their  veils  the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A  long 
fobe  of  very  thin  lilk  goes  down  to  their  heels^ 
which  is  llightly  faftened  with  a  rich  girdle. 

"  At  the  fight  of  their  broken  bones,  like  to  a  turtle  concealed 
"  in  the  depth  of  the  foreft,  I  have  filled  the  air  with  my  lanienta- 
•*  tions. 

"  Unfortunate  mothers  !  your  foreheads  IxTwed  down  to  the  earth, 
"  mix  your  fighswith  my  tears. 

"  And  ye,  ye  women  who  follow  the  proceflions,  chaunt  your 
"  funeral  hymns  interrupted  with  long  fighs. 

"  To  what  have  the  princes  of  the  people,  the  chief  men  of  the 
"  tribes  been  reduced  at  Beder  ? 

"  The  old  and  the  young  warriors  are  laid  there  naked,  and  with- 
'•  out  life. 

"  How  Mecca  hath  changed  her  appearance! 

"  Thefedelolated  plains,  thefe  lavage  delarss  themfelves  feem  to' 
"  ft^re  my  forrow."     Life  of  Mahomet,  (by  the  author)  p.  83. 

Long 
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Long  black  hair,  plaited  and  perfumed,  is  flow- 
ing on  their  Ihoulders.  A  fliift,  tranfparent  as 
gauze,  fcarcely  hides  their  bofom.  As  they 
put  themfelves  in  motion,  the  Ihapes,  the 
contours  of  their  bodies  feem  to  develope 
themfelves  fucceflively.  Their  fteps  are  regu- 
lated by  the  found  of  the  flute,  of  caftanets, 
the  tambour  de  bafque,  and  cymbals,  which 
accelerates  or  retards  the  meafure.  They  are 
flill  further  animated  by  words  adapted  to  fuch 
fcenes.  They  appear  in  a  Hate  of  intoxication* 
They  are  the  Bacchants  in  a  delirium.  It  is  when 
they  are  at  this  point,  that  throwing  off*  all  re- 
ferve,  they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  the 
diforder  of  their  fenfes  ;  it  is  then  that  a  people 
far  from  delicate,  and  who  like  nothing  hidden, 
redouble  their  applaufes.  Thefe  Ahii  are  fent 
for  into  all  the  harams.  They  teach  the  women 
the  new  airs  -,  they  amufe  them  with  amorous 
tales,  and  recite  in  their  prefence  poems,  which 
are  fo  much  the  more  interefting,  as  they  fur- 
nifh  a  lively  picture  of  their  manners.  They 
initiate  them  into  the  myfteries  of  their  art, 
and  teach,  them  to  contrive  lafcivious  dances. 
Thefe  girls,  who  have  a  cultivated  underftand- 
ing,  are  very  agreeable  in  converfation.  They 
fpeak  their  language  with  purity.  The  habit 
of  dedicating  themfelves  to  poetry  renders  the 
fofteft  and  moft  fonorous  expreflions  familiar  to 
them.  They  repeat  with  a  great  deal  of  grace. 
In  fmging,  nature  is  their  only  guide.  I  have 
heard  them  flng  gay  airs,  the  time  of  which 
"was  quick  and  light  like  that  of  fome  of  our 
Vol.  I.  K  menus'. 
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arietks  ;  but  it  is  in  the  pathetic  that  they  dif- 
play  their  talents.  It  is  when  they  recite  a 
tmal,  from  the  movement  of  the  romance,  that 
the  continuity  of  tender,  afFe6ling,  and  plain- 
tive founds  infpires  a  fecret  melancholy,  which 
infenfibly  increafes,  and  changes  into  tears  of 
commiferation.  The  Turks  themf elves,  the 
Turks,  enemies  of  all  the  arts,  pafs  whole 
nights  in  hearing  them.  Sometimes  two  of 
them  fmg  together,  but  always  with  the  fame 
voice.  It  is  the  fame  with  an  orcheflra,  where 
all  the  inftruments,  playing  in  unifon,  execute 
the  fame  part.  Accompanyments  are  only  made 
for  enlightened  people,  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  melody  flatters  their  ear,  wifh  to  have 
their  mind  occupied  by  the  juftnefs  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  harmony.  Thofe  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  whofe  fenfibility  is  more  affeded 
than  their  hearing,  little  capable  of  enjoying 
the  charms  of  harmony,  like  only  the  fmiple 
tones  whofe  beauty  goes  dire6tly  to  the  foul, 
without  requiring  reflection  to  perceive  it. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  taftes  of  the 
Egyptians  had  become  natural,  from  a  long 
refldence  in  Egypt,  had  alfo  their  Ahd.  It 
appears  that  they  gave  leflx>ns  to  the  women, 
it  Jerufalem,  as  well  as  at  Grand  Cairo  (p). 

St. 


(fi)  Et  cum  dies  opponunus  adeflet,  Herodes  in  natalitiis  fuu? 
coenam  facleb;it  proteribusfuis,  at  chiliarchis^  primariis  Galilaeae. 

Cumque  introilfet  filia  ipfius  Herodiadis,  et  faltaffet  et  placuliTcc' 

Herodi  iimulqiie  reciimbentibus,  rex  ait  puellae  :  pele  k  me  quod- 

cunquc  volueii'S,  et  dabo  tibi. 

.  Et 
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St.  Mark  has  preferved  a  fa6l  which  proves 
what  an  empire  the  oriental  dance  had  over  tlie 
minds  of  men.  "  Herod  celebrated  his  birth- 
"  day  in  the  midlt  of  a  fumptuous  banquet, 
"  where  he  had  gathered  together  the  chiefs  of 
"  the  nation,  the  tribunes,  and  the  princes  of 
"  Galilee.  Whilft  the  guefts  were  at  table,  the 
"  daughter  of  Herodias  entered,  and  danced 
"  before  them  after  the  manner  of  the  country. 
"  The  whole  affembly  applauded  the  graces  fhe 
"  difplayed.  The  king,  enchanted,  vowed 
"  that  he  would  grant  her  what  fhe  fhould  de- 
"  mand,  were  it  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  Urg- 
"  ed  by  her  mother,  the  young  Herodias  de- 
"  manded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptift,  and 
"  obtained  it." 

The  Ahn'e  affift  at  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
and  march  before  the  bride,  playing  on  inftru- 
ments.  They  make  a  figure  likewife  at  funer- 
als, and  accompany  the  proceffion,  finging  for- 
rowful  airs.  They  break  forth  into  groans, 
and  lamentations,  and  give  every  lign  of  grief 
and  defpair.  Thefe  women  are  paid  very  high, 
and  feldom  appear  but  amongft  the  grandees 
and  rich  men. 

Et  juravit  illi  quodcunque  petierls  dabo  tlbi,  licet  dlmldiumreg- 
ni  mei. 

Quae  cilm  exiflfet  dixit  matri  fuas :  quid  petam  ?  at  ilia  dixit: 
caput  Johanis  Baptiftae. 

Ctimque  introiffet  ftalim  cum  feftinatione  ad  regem,  petlvit  di- 
cens :  Volo  ut  protinus  des  mihi  in  patina  caput  Johannis  Bap- 
tiftae 

Sed  miflb  fpeculatore  precipit  afferri  caput  ejus  in  patina, 

et  decoUavit  eum  in  earcere. 

Go/pd  of  St.  Mark,  dap.  6. 

K  -^  '  I  was 
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I  was  invited  lately  to  a  fplendid  fupper, 
given  by  a  rich  Venetian  merchant  to  the  Re- 
ceiver-general of  the  finances  of  Egypt.  The 
Alme  fang  feveral  airs  during  the  entertain- 
ment. They  then  celebrated  the  praifes  of  the 
principal  guefis.  The  pallage  which  appealed 
to  me  the  mofl  ftriking  was  an  ingenious  alle- 
gory, wherein  the  meffenger  of  love  is  made  to 
fpeak.  After  the  entertainment  there  was  play, 
and  I  perceived  that  handfuls  of  fequins  were 
fent  to  the  fingers  from  time  to  time.  This  en- 
tertainment produced  them  at  leafi:  fifty  louis 
d'or.  It  is  true  they  are  not  always  fo  well 
paid. 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their  Mm. 
They  are  girls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  try  to 
imitate  the  former,  but  they  have  neither 
their  elegance,  their  graces,  nor  their  know- 
ledge. They  are  every  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  public  places  and  the  walks  about  Grand 
Cairo  are  full  of  them.  As  the  populate  require 
allufions  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked,  decency 
will  not  allow  me  tQ  relate  to  what  a  pitch  they 
carry  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  gefi:ures  and  at- 
titudes. It  is  impofiible  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
without  having  been  a  witnefs  to  thefe  fcenes. 
The  Bayadkres  of  India  are  models  of  chaftity 
Compared  to  thefe  Egyptian  women  dancers. 
You  have  here,  Sir,  the  chief  amufement  of  the 
Egyptians,    It  confiitutes  their  delight. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

L  E  T- 
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An  accoinit  of  the  private  life  of  the  Egyptian  women  ; 
their  tajie^  manners y  employment ^  diverjions  ;  their  me^ 
thod  of  bringing  up  their,  children  ;  "with  the  cujlom 
of  lamenting  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents^  after  cover- 
ing them  with  flowers^  andthejbranches  of  odoriferous 
plants.  ^  erh  H  v 

To  Mr.  L.'  M. 

"  »"'  ^  Grand  Cairo. 

1  HAVE  given  you  fome  account,  Sir,  of 
the  manner  of  living  of  tlie  male  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  but  I  have  fpoken  very  little  of 
the  women.  This  (^)  oriental  referve  cannot 
be  agreeable  to  an  European,  I  am  now  going 
to  give  you,  therefore,  a  general  idea  of  the 
manners  of  the  Egyptian  women. 

The  women  acl  a  brilliant  part  in  Europe.' 
They  appear  as  fovereigns  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  They  prefide  over  manners,  and 
decide  on  the  moft  important  events.  The  fate 
of  nations  is  often  in  their  hands.     In  Egypt, 

(^)  The  Egyptians  never  mention  their  wives  in  con verfation.' 
When  they  are  obliged  to  fpeak  of  them,  they  iay  the  mother  of 
fiich  a  one,  or  the  miftrefs  uf  the  houfe,  ^'c.  Politenefs  prevents 
one  from  faying,  Hovv  is  madam  your  wife?  It  is  necelfary  to 
imitate  their  referve,  and  fay,  How  is  the  mother  of  fuch  a  one  .' 
Even  this  they  would  look  upon  as  an  affront,  were  it  not  the  fa- 
hitation  of  an  intimate  friend  or  relation.  I  relate  tbefe  traits,  as 
perfcdly  charatterillic  of  oriental  jealoufy. 

K  3  v\hat 
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what  difference !  They  are  there  only  to  be 
feen  loaded  with  the  chains  of  ilavery.  Con^ 
demned  to  fervitude,  they  have  not  the  fmall- 
ell:  influence  on  public  affairs.  Their  empire  is 
limited  to  the  walls  of  the  Haram ;  for  there 
are  buried  all  their  graces  and  their  charms. 
Confined  within  the  bofom  of  their  family,  the 
circle  of  their  life  does  not  extend  beyond  do- 
meflic  employments  (r). 

Their  firfl:  duty  is  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. Their  moll  ardent  wifh  is  to  have  a 
great  number  of  them,  fmce  the  public  efteem, 
as  well  as  the  tendernefs  of  their  hufbands,  are 
nieafured  by  their  fecundity.  Even  the  poor 
man  who  earns  his  bread  with  the  fweat  of  his 
brow,  prays  to  heaven  for  a  numerous  proge- 
ny, and  the  barren  woman  would  be  inconfola- 
ble,  did  not  adoption  indemnify  her  in  fome 
degree  for  the  injury  of  nature.  Every  mother 
fuckles  the  child  fhe  has  brought  into  the 
world.  The  firfl  fmile  of  that  tender  creature, 
and  an  eafy  childbed,  repay  her  for  the  pains 
and  cares  impofed  upon  her  by  this  duty. 

The  overffowings  of  the  milk,  therefore,  and 
other  diforders,  which  drain  the  fources  of  life 
of  the  young  fpoufe  unobfervant  of  this  law, 
are  not  known  in  this  country.  Mahomet  has 
converted  this  cuftom,  which  is  coeval  with 

(r)  The  compiler,  Pomponius  Mela,  pretends  that  the  women  do  all 
the  out  of  door  labour  In  Egypt,  and  the  men  take  charge  of  the 
houfe,  p.  59.  This  affertion  is  contradifted  by  every  writer  who 
has  travelled  in  that  country, 

the 
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the  world,  into  a  precept  (s).  "  Mothers  fhall 
"  fuckle  their  children  two  whole  years,  pro- 
*'  vided  they  are  difpofed  to  take  the  breaft  fo 
*'  long.  The  mother  Ihall  be  permitted  to 
"  wean  lier  nurfe-child  with  the  confent  of 
•'  the  hulband."  Ulyffes  defcending  into  tlie 
gloomy  kingdom  of  Pluto  (/),  faw  there  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  nourifhed  him  with  her  milk, 
who  had  reared  up  his  infancy. 

When  circumflances  compel  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  nurfe,  fhe  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
ftranger.  She  becomes  part  of  the  family,  and 
paffes  the  reft  of  her  life  in  the  midft  of  the 
children  fhe  has  fuckled.  She  is  honoured  and 
cherifhed  like  a  fecond  mother. 

Racine,  who  pofTelTed  all  the  knowledge  ne- 
ceiTary  to  difplay  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  j 
Kacine,  who,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
\vith  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  Greece,  well  knew  the 
oriental  manners,  gives  his  Fhedra,  her  nurfe, 
for  her  only  confidante.  The  unhappy  queen, 
burning  with  a  guilty  flame,  fhe  could  not  con- 
quer, and  the  fatal  lecret  of  which  burthened 
her  mind,  without  her  daring  to  reveal  it,  did 
not  relblve  to  entruft  it  to  ^e  tender  iEnone 
until  the  latter  addrelfed  her  : 

Cruelle,  q'-iand  ma  foi  vous  a-t-elle  decue  ? 
Soiigez-vcus  qu'eh  nailliint  iries  bras  vous  out  re^nie  ? 

The  Haram  is  the  cradle  and  the  fchool  of 

(s)  Coran,  p.  40.  t.  i.  Mr.  S's  tra7}/lation. 
\t)  Odyiiey,  lib.  23.  p.   3:3. 

infancy. 
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infancy.  The  helplefs  being,  jufl  brought  into 
the  world,  is  not  infolded  in  wretched  f wad- 
dling clothes,  the  fource  of  a  thoufatid  difor- 
ders.  Stretched  out  naked  on  a  mat,  expo  fed 
to  the  air  in  a  fpacious  apartment,  he  breathes 
without  reftraint,  and  moves  his  delicate  limbs 
at  pleafure.  His  entrance  into  the  new  ele- 
ment wherein  he  muft  pafs  his  life,  is  not  mark- 
ed either  by  grief  or  tears.  Bathed  in  water 
every  day,  reared  up  under  his  mother's  eye, 
he  grows  rapidly.  Free  in  all  his  movements, 
he  tries  his  growing  llrength ;  he  is  in  conftant 
a6lion,  he  rolls  about,  he  gets  up,  and  if  he 
happens  to  tumble,  his  falls  cannot  be  danger- 
ous on  the  carpet  or  mat  {v)  which  covers  the 
floor.  He  is  not  banifhed  his  father's  houfe  at 
feven  or  eight  years  old,  to  fend  him  to  a  col- 
lege, where  he  lofes  his  health  and  his  inno- 
cence. It  is  true  that  he  acquires  little  know- 
ledge. His  education  is  often  limited  to  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing.  But  he  enjoys  a 
robult  ftate  of  health ;  whilft  the  fear  of  the 
divinity,  refpe6l  for  old  age,  filial  piety,  the 
love  of  hofpitality,  virtues  which  every  obje6t 
prefents  to  him  ^  the  bofom  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, remain  deeply  graven  on  his  heart. 

The  girls  are  brought  up  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,    The  whalebone,  and  the  bulks  to-  which 

(t)  In  Egypt  the  rooms  are  paved  with  large  flag  fto'res,  which 
are  walhed,  at  leaft,  once  a  week.  In  fummer  they  are  covered 
with  a  cane  mat,  neatly  worked,  and  in  the  winter  with  a 
j:arpet, 

the 
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the  European  women  fall  martyrs,  are  un- 
known to  them.  They  are  left  naked,  or  only 
covered  with  a  fhift  until  they  are  fix  years 
old.  The  habit  they  wear  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  dees  not  fetter  any  of  their  limbs, 
and  allows  the  whole  body  to  affume  its  natu- 
ral ftru^lure.  Nothing  is  fo  uncommon,  there- 
fore, as  to  fee  children  full  of  humours,  or 
crooked  perfons.  It  is  in  thefe  eaftern  parts 
of  the  world  that  man  rifes  in  all  his  native 
majefty,  and  that  woman  difplays  all  the 
charms  of  her  fex.  It  is  in  Georgia  and  in 
Greece  that  thofe  well-defined  features,  thofe 
admirable  forms,  imprelfed  by  nature  on  the 
chef-d'auvre  of  her  \Yovks,  are  in  the  highell  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  there  that  Apelles  would  llill 
find  models  worthy  of  his  pencil. 

The  women  do  not  folely  confine  them- 
felves  to  the  education  of  their  children.  All 
the  domeftic  affairs  are  in  their  department. 
They  are  the  houfe-keepers,  and  do  not  think 
it  any  difparagement  to  prepare  the  vicluals 
for  themfelves  and  for  their  hufbands  with 
their  own  hands.  The  ancient  culfom  which 
(till  fubfifts  makes  it  their  duty.  Thus  we  fee 
Sarah  hafiening  to  bake  the  cakes  on  the  aihes, 
when  the  angels  vifited  Abraham,  Avho  offered 
them  the  ufual  repaft  of  hofpitality.  Before 
the  departure  of  Telemachus  (a-),  Menelaus 
fays  to  him  "  I  go  to  command  the  queen  and 

(jr)  Odyffey,  Ub,   15. 

*'  her 
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"  her  attendants  to  prepare  a  fplendid  repaft 
"  with  the  provifions  that  are  contained  in 
"  this  palace." 

Subject  to  cultom,  whofe  unalterable  laws 
govern  the  countries  of  the  Eaft,  the  women 
are  not  admitted  into  the  Ibciety  of  the  men, 
not  even  at  table  (y),  where  the  affemblage  of 
the  two  fexes  produces  gaiety  and  tons  mots,  and 
gives  a  zeft  to  the  entertainment.  When  the 
rich  are  defirous  of  dining  with  one  of  their 
wives,  they  give  her  previous  notice.  She  dif- 
pofes  the  apartment,  prepares  the  moft  delicate 
diflies,  and  receives  her  lord  with  refpecl,  and 
with  the  moft  refined  attention.  The  women 
of  the  lower  clafs  ufually  remain  ftanding,  or 
feated  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  whilft  their  huf- 
band  is  at  dinner.  They  frequently  prefent 
him  water  to  wafh  himfelf,  and  help  him  at 
table  (2).  Thefe  cuftoms  which  the  Europeans 
might  jufily  ftyle  barbarous,  and  againfl  which 
they  might  exclaim  with  reafon,  appear  fo  na- 
tural in  this  country,  that  they  have  no  idea 
(of  their  being  different  in  other  climates. 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit  over  the  human 
mind.  A  cullom  efiablilhed  for  ages  feems  to 
be  the  law  of  nature. 

(j')  Sarah,  who  prepared  dinner  for  Abraham  and  his  guefts. 
did  not  feat  herfelf  at  table  -,  rtie  remained  iViut  up  in  her  tent. 

(^)  I  dined  lately  with  an  Italian  who  was  married  to  an  Egyp- 
tian woman.  He  has  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country  he  has 
lived  in  fo  long.  His  wife  and  lUler-in-Iaw  ftood  up  htipre  me  ; 
•with  difliculty  I  prevailed  on  them  to  be  feated,  and  place  them- 
felves  at  table  with  us.  Their  timidity  and  embarraffmeut  were 
very  great. 

Domeflic 
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Domellic  cares  leave  the  Egyptian  women 
a  great  many  leifure  moments,  which  they 
employ  amongft  their  flaves  in  embroidering  a 
falh,  in  making  a  veil,  in  drawing  defigns  on 
ftuff  to  cover  a  fopha,  and  in  fpinning  with 
the  diftafF.  So  Homer  paints  the  women  of 
his  time  {a).  "  Andromache,  however,  had 
"  not  yet  learnt  the  death  of  Hector.  She  did 
"  not  know  that  he  had  remained  without  the 
*'  gates  of  the  town.  Occupied  in  her  palace, 
"  Ihe  was  embroidering  a  magnificent  work, 
"  whilll  her  Haves  were  heating  the  bath  for 
"  her  hulband  on  his  return  from  battle." 

Telemachus,  feeing  that  Penelope,  in  fpeak- 
ing  to  her  fuitors  talked  of  affairs  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  out  of  her  fphere,  fays  to  her  "  O, 
"mother!  go  up  into  your  apartment ;  refume 
"  the  occupations  of  your  fex,  the  Ihuttle, 
*'  and  the  diftaff.  Command  in  the  midlt  of 
"  your  women,  but  leave  to  the  men,  and 
*'  above  all  to  me,  the  care  of  this  bow.  Pe- 
*'  nelope  withdrew,  fecretly  admiring  the  wif- 
*'  dom  of  her  fon  {b)r 

Labour,  however,  has  its  interludes.  Joy 
is  not  banifhed  the  interior  of  the  haram. 
The  nurie  interefts  you  in  the  hiftory  of  paft 
times,  by  tlie  manner  in  which  flie  relates  the 
tale.  Gay  or  tender  airs  are  fung  •,  flaves  ac- 
company the  voice  with  the  tambour  de 
bafque  and  caflanets.  The  ahm  fometimes  come 
to  enliven  the  fcene  by  their  dances,  and  the 

(«)  liiad,  lib.   22.  {b)  Odyirey,  lib.   21. 

touchincr 
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touching  melody  of  their  voices.  They  grace- 
fully repeat  paflionate  romances.  A  collation, 
■where  perfumes  and  exquifite  fruits  are  in 
abundance,  terminates  the  daily  fcene.  Thus 
do  the  Egyptian  women  llrive  to  charm  the 
liftlelTnefs  of  their  captivity. 

Yet  they  are  not  wholly  prifoners.  They 
have  permiffion  once  or  twice  a  week  to  go  to 
the  bath,  and  to  vifit  their  relations  and  their 
friends.  Another  duty  they  are  permitted  to 
perform,  is,  to  weep  over  the  dead.  I  have 
often  feen,  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  difconfo- 
late  mothers,  repeating  funeral  hymns  around 
the  tombs  which  they  had  covered  with  odori- 
ferous plants.  It  was  thus  that  Hecuba  (r)  and 
Andromache  poured  forth  their  lamentations 

near 

(f)  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  lamentations  of  Andromache^  and 
of  Fathna. 


"  O  my  hufband,  thou  dieft  in  the  flower  of  thy  age!  Thou 
leaveft  m^  a  widow  in  a  defert  palace.  Before  this  helplefs 
infant,  the  unhappy  offspring  of  our  love,  arrives  at  puberty, 
the  city  of  Troy  will  be  overthrown.  Thou  art  no  more. 
Thou  who  defendedll  her  ramparts,  who  protededft  her  women 
from  violence,  and  her  children  from  captivity.  Triumphant 
vell'els  prepare  to  lead  theni  into  bondage,  and  I  fhall  be 
amongft  the  number  of  the  captives.  O  !  my  fon  !  thou  mult 
fhare  in  my  misfortune  ;  thy  hands  will  be  employed  in  un- 
worthy labours,  bv  order  of  a  cruel  mailer  -,  perhaps  even  one 
of  thofe  Greeks,  whofe  father,  fon,  or  brother  has  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  Heftor,  will  precipitate  thee  in  his  fury  fi-om  the  fum- 
mit  of  one  of  our  towers  ;  for  Heftor  was  terrible  in  his  coni^ 
bats,  and  he  often  covered  the  earth  with  the  bodies  of  his  ene-  ' 
mies.     All  Ilion  celebrates  his  valour,  and  bewails  hislofs.     Oh 

"  my 
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near  the  body  of  He6lor.  It  was  thus  that 
Fatima  and  Sophia  wept  over  that  of  Maho- 
met.  Nor  were  the  Romans  Grangers  to  this 
cuftom.  They  had  their  funeral  urns  which, 
they  crowned  with  cyprefs.  With  what  ele- 
gance does  Horace  ftrew  flowers  over  the  urn 
of  Quintilius  !  How  touching  and  tender  (^)  is 
the  ode  he  addrefles  to  Virgil  on  the  death  of 
their  common  friend  !  Amongfl:  the  European 
nations,  where  the  ties  of  blood  are  not  fo 
ftricl,  thofe  religious  duties  paid  to  the  dead 
by  the  piety  of  the  ancients,  are  as  much  as 
pofTible  fuperfeded  ;   but  one  only  dies  with- 

'  my  hufljand  !  thy  death  is  a  dreadful  ftroke  for  thy  parents,  but 
they  are  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  Hadft  thou  but  in  dying, 
'  amidft  thy  family,  ftretched  out  thy  hand  to  thy  unhappy 
'  fpoufe  !  l^d  l^ut  thy  mouth  addrefied  her  in  confoling  words  !  I 
fhould  have  preferved  the  memory  of  them  in  my  heart,  and 
have  recalled  them  night  and  day  to  my  memory,  amidft  my 
tears  and  fighs."  Iliad,  lib,  24. 

K     A     T      I     M     A. 

"  O  my  father  !  O  minifterof  the  moft  high  !  O  prophet  of  the 
*'  merciful  God  !  All  then  is  over!  The  divine  revelation  is  buried 
*'  with  thee.  The  angel  Gabriel  has  for  ever  taken  his  flight  to 
"  heaven.  Supreme  Being,  grant  my  laft  prayers.  Hallen  to 
"  unite  my  foul  to  his  -,  enable  me  again  to  behold  his  face  •,  de- 
*'  prive  me  not  of  the  fruit  of  his  merits  and  intercefTion  at  the 
"  day  of  judgment." 

then  taking  a  little  duft  from  off  his  cofftn,  and  holding  it  near 
her  face,  /he  added  "  When  one  has  fmelt  the  duft  of  his  tomb, 
"  can  one  any  longer  relifti  the  flavour  of  the  moft  exquifite  per- 
"  fumes  "i  Alas  !  all  thefe  agreeable  fenfations  are  luft  to  n^y  heart. 
"  The  clouds  of  melancholy,  which  rife  around  me,  would  change 
•'  the  rQoft  beautiful  days  into  gloomy  nights."  Vit  de  Mahormt, 
p.  235- 

(r/)  Horace,  ode  24, 

cut 
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out  regret,  when  one  has  not  known  the  happi- 
nefs  of  being  loved  in  life. 
The  Egyptian  women  treat  one  another  in 
the  moft  affectionate  manner  on  their  vifits. 
When  a  woman  enters  a  haram,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe  rifes,  makes  offer  of  her  hand, 
puts  it  on  her  heart,  embraces  her,  and  feats 
her  by  her  fide.  A  female  flave  haftens  to  take 
off  her  black  cloake,  and  ihe  is  delired  to  put 
herfelf  at  her  eafe.  She  lays  afide  her  veil, 
and  her  fhift  (^),  and  retains  only  a  flowing 
robe  wliich  is  perfe(5lly  adapted  to  her  fhape, 
and  is  faflened  round  the  middle  by  a  fafh. 
Compliments  are  then  paid  her  in  the  oriental 
ftyle  (/).  "  My  mother  or  my  lifler,  why 
"  have  you  fo  long  neglected  us  ?  we  were 
"  fighing  after  your  company.  It  embellifhes 
"  our  houfe,  it  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  our 
"  lives,  &c. 

Slaves  then  prefent  her  with  coffee,  fherbet, 
and  fweetmeats.  They  chat,  they  laugh,  and 
toy  together.  A  large  difh  is  placed  on  a  fopha, 
which  is  covered  with  pomegranates,  bananas, 
and  excellent  melons.  The  daughter  of  the 
houfe,  holding  a  ewer  full  of  water  mixed 
with  rofe-water,  prefents  it  to  wafh  with,  in  a 


(e)  A  habit  of  ceremony  which  goes  over  the  other  clothes, 
except  the  collar,  it  is  Tike  the  chcrnife  adopted  by  the  French  wo- 
men. It  is  taken  off,  as  foon  as  they  are  feated,  to  be  freer  and 
lighter  clad.     In  Arabic  they  call  it  camis. 

(/)  The  titles  of  Mrs.  Mifs,  &c.  are  unknown  in  Egypt.  An 
elderly  woman  is  called  7725/.'^w,  a  younger  woman  y^fr,  a  young 
girl  daughter  of  the  houfe. 

filver 
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nlver  plate.  During  the  time  they  eat,  noify 
mirth,  and  joyous  converfation  feafon  the  re- 
paft.  The  wood  of  aloes  is  kept  burning  in 
the  caflblet,  and  perfumes  the  apartment. 
After  the  collation,  flaves  dance  to  the  noife 
of  cymbals,  and  the  ladies  often  take  a  fliare 
in  their  amufements.  Before  they  part  they 
often  repeat  "  God  preferve  your  health  !  Hea- 
"  ven  grant  you  a  numerous  progeny  !  God 
"  prefei^ve  your  children,  the  joy  and  glory  of 
*'  your  family  {g)" 

During  the  whole  time  a  ftranger  is  in  the 
haram  the  hufband  is  not  allowed  to  approach 
it.  It  is  the  afylum  of  hofpitality,  and  cannot 
be  violated  without  dangerous  confequences. 
This  is  a  privilege  the  Egyptian  women  care- 
fully maintain,  and  it  is  rendered  dear  to  them 
by  a  very  powerful  motive.  A  lover  indifguife 
may  be  thus  introduced  into  the  forbidden 
place  (A),  and  it  is  of  the  lafl:  importance  not 
to  be  difcovered.  Death  would  pay  the  forfeit 
of  the  attempt.  Love  in  this  country,  where 
the  paffions  are  impetuous,  both  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  the  obftacles  it  meets 
with,  is  often  followed  by  tragic  fcenes. 

The  Turkilh  women  go  always  under  the 
guard  of  eunuchs,  to  take  the  air  on  the  Nile, 
and  enjoy  the  profpect  of  its  charming  banks. 
There  are  handfome  apartments  in  their  boats, 

(g)    I   mention  tbefe  wifVies,    which   are  very  ancient  in   th« 
Eall,  fmce  they  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  holy  fcrlptures. 
■  {A)  I  have  already  faid  that  Haram  Cgnifies  prohibited  place. 

richly 
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richly  decorated.  They  are  adorned  with 
fculpture,  and  are  agreeably  painted.  They 
are  diftinguifliable,  from  the  blinds  let  down 
over  the  windows,  and  tlie  mufic  that  accom- 
panies them. 

When  they  cannot  go  abroad,  they  endea- 
vour to  enliven  their  prifon.  Towards  the  fet- 
ting  fun  they  mount  upon  the  terrace,  and  en- 
joy the  cool  of  the  evening  amidll:  the  flowers 
which  are  carefully  preferved  there.  They  of- 
ten bathe  themfelves,  and  enjoy,  at  once,  the 
coolnefs  of  the  water,  the  perfume  of  odorife- 
rous plants,  the  frefh  air,  and  the  fight  of  a 
million  ftars  fhining  in  the  firmament. 

So  was  Bathjheha  bathing  herfelf,  when  Da- 
vid (/)  faw  her  from  the  top  of  his  palace. 

The  Turks,  to  prevent  their  women  from 
being  feen  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets,  .ob- 
lige'the  public  criers  to  fwear  that  they  will 
fiiut  their  eyes  at  the  hours  when  they  mount 
up  them  to  announce  tlie  prayers  ;  but  a  more 
effeclual  precaution  they  take  is,  to  choofe 
hl'ind  men  for  thefe  pious  funclions. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  ordinaiy  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women.  To  brini^  up  their  children,  to 
employ  themfelves  folely  in  the  affairs  of  houfe- 
keeping,  to  live  retired  in  the  interior  of  their 
family,  conilitute  their  duties.  To  vifit  and 
give  entertainments  to  each  other,  where  they 
often  refign  themfelves  to  wanton  mirth,  and 

(A  Book  of  Kings,  chap.   1 1 ; 

to 
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to  the  greateft  freedoms,  to  go  on  the  water, 
or  walk  under  the  fhade  of  orange-trees,  and 
to  hear  the  alm'e  ;  thefe  are  their  amufements. 
They  deck  themfelves  out  with  as  much  art 
to  receive  their  acquaintances,  as  the  French 
women  do  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men.  Naturally  timid  and  gentle,  they 
become  forward,  and  are  hurried  away  by  paf- 
lion,  when  once  a  violent  appetite  gets  pofTef- 
lion  of  their  fouls.  Then  neither  bolts  nor  bars, 
nor  the  Cerberufes  who  furround  them,  are 
any  obftacle  to  their  defires.  Death  itfelf,  fuf- 
pended  over  their  heads,  does  not  hinder  them 
from  contriving  means  to  fatisfy  their  paffions, 
and  they  are  feldom  ineffedual. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Vol.  I,     -  L  LETTER 
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An   intrigue  'which  happened  at  Rofetta^  between  an 
European  and  a  young  girl,  a  native  of  Georgia. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Calrp. 

1  O  complete,  Sir,  the  portrait  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women,  I  fhall  recount  to  you  an  adven- 
ture of  gallantry,  which  happened  a  fhort  time 
ago  at  Rofetta.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  love  in  this  country. 
To  paint  manners,  w^e  muft  make  ufe  of  fa6ts, 
not  reafoning.  I  fhall  only  be  careful  to  throw 
a  veil  over  my  pi(51:ures.  Should  my  narrative 
become  animated,  attribute  it  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjefl:. 

Old  Hajfan,  a  very  jealous  Turk,  had  mar^ 
ried  a  Georgian  girl  of  fixteen  ;  fhe  was  never 
fuffered  to  be  out  of  fight  -,  but  is  there  any 
barrier  againft  love  ?  This  Seignior,  who  was 
very  rich,  polTeffed  fome  beautiful  eftates  in 
the  environs  of  Rofetta.  At  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  d.iftance  from  the  town  he  had  a  mag- 
nificent garden,  where  he  permitted  young  Ge- 
mile  (for  that  was  her  name)  to  go  in  the  even- 
ings to  take  the  air,  attended  by  feveral  flaves 
of  both  fexes.  The  men  kept  the  gate,  and 
Hood  fentry  round  the  walls.  The  women  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  her  into  the  garden.  There  Ihe  walked 
penfively  under  the  orange  bowers.  The  mur^ 
mur  of  the  waters,  the  freihnefs  of  the  verdure, 
the  tender  accents  of  the  turtle  doves  which  in- 
habit thefe  hallowed  groves,  only  added  food 
to  her  melancholy.  She  gathered  fruit  and  ate 
it  without  tafte,  fhe  plucked  a  flower  and  fmelt 
it  without  enjoyment.  The  pleafures  fhe  par- 
took of  with  her  women,  only  ferved  to  whet 
her  deiires.  One  evening  as  fhe  was  palling  a- 
long  the  river  to  go  to  her  garden,  covered 
with  her  veil,  and  furrounded  by  her  Haves, 
fhe  perceived  an  European  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived at  Rofetta  {k).  His  drefs,  fo  dilferent 
from  that  of  the  Turks,  made  her  remark  him. 
The  bloom  of  youth  Hill  glowing  on  his  cheeks, 
not  yet  made  tawny  by  the  fun,  caught  her  at- 
tention. She  palTed  him  flowly,  and  let  her 
fan  drop  (/),  to  have  a  pretence  for  flopping 
a  moment.  She  met  his  eyes,  and  his  looks 
penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  foul.  The 
air,  tlie  fliape,  every  feature,  every  attitude  of 
the  flranger,  remained  imprinted  on  her  memo- 
ry. The  impofiibility  of  fpeaking  to  him,  the 
dread  of  feeing  him  no  more,  gave  her  the 
moft  lively  feelings  of  her  bondage ;  and  a  grow- 
ing defire,  from  the  conflraint  in  which  ihe  liv- 
ed,   became  at  once  an    impetuous  paflion. 

(k)  The  Europeans  may  keep  their  drefs  at  Rofetta  ;  but  they 
rwn  a  rifk  in  going  far  from  the  town  in  it. 

(/)  The  Egyptian  women  carry  fans  made  of  feathers,  faftened, 
in  3  handle  of  wood,   of  afemicircular  form. 

L  z  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  had  {he  entered  the  Ihady  grove,  be- 
fore fhe  Hole  away  from  the  troublefome  crowd, 
and  taking  afide  one  of  her  women,  in  whom 
fhe  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  "  Did  you 
"  obferve,  faid  fhe,  the  young  ftranger  ?  what 
*'  vivacity  there  is  in  his  eyes  !  what  looks,  he 
"  darted  towards  me  !  O  my  friend,  O  my  dear 
"  Zetfe  !  go  and  find  him.  Tell  him  to  come 
"  to-morrow  under  the  orange-trees  that  line 
*'  the  garden,  near  the  wood  of  date-trees, 
"  where  the  wall  is  loweft.  Tell  him  that  I 
"  wifh  to  fee  him  ;  to  converfe  with  him  ;  only 
*'  let  him  take  care  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
"  my  mercilefs  keepers."  The  meffage  was 
pundually  conveyed.  The  European  promif- 
pd  without  reflection,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  expofed. 
The  flave  difguifed  like  a  merchant,  finds  him 
a  fecond  time,  and  enquires  why  he  had  broke 
his  word.  He  made  feveral  excufes,  and  fixed 
a  diftant  day  of  rendezvous,  that  he  might  con- 
iider  of  the  meafure.  Refle6fion  prevailed  over 
defire.  The  fight  of  a  place  prepared  for  im- 
paling fome  unhappy  wretch  alive,  froze  his 
courage.  He  did  not  keep  his  aflignation. 
Zetfe  returns  a  third  time,  after  fome  fharp  re- 
proaches, tells  him  of  her  miftrefs's  paffion  for 
him,  and  of  the  horror  in  which  fhe  held  old 
HafTan.  She  extolled  the  charms,  the  beauty, 
and  painted  the  ill  fortune  of  a  young  woman 
torn  from  her  parent,  and  fold  to  a  barbarian. 
The  young  man,  feduced  by  this  portrait,  vow- 
ed 
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ed  that  he  would  be  the  next  day  under  the 
fhade,  an  hour  after  funfet. 

The  beautiful  Gemile  flill  full  cf  confidence, 
tho'  hitherto  deceived,  had  gone  into  the  bath; 
Her  black  locks,  which  formed  a  contraft  to 
the  fairnefs  of  her  complexion,  were  juft  w^afh- 
ed  with  rofe-water,  and  flowing  in  trefles  down 
to  her  very  feet.   She  was  perfumed  with  pre- 
cious eflences.   A  girdle  richly  embroidered  dif - 
played  her  fhape,  and  faftened  her  light  drefs, 
which,  without  being  made  to  projecl:  artifici- 
ally, affumed  the  exact  form  of  her  body,  and 
defined  all  its  contours.     She  had  thrown  otf 
her  veil  and  mantle ;  an   India  handkerchief 
adorned  with  pearls,  crowned  her  head.     All 
brilliant  as  fhe  was  with  the  graces  of  youth, 
Ihe  ftill  feared  fhe  was  not  handfome  enough ; 
fhe  waited  vv^th  anxiety,  now  quickening  her 
pace,  then  fuddenly  itopping  fhort,  and  lying 
down  to  roll  amongft  the  flowers.   She  ftarted 
at  the  leaft  noife,  and  caft  her  eyes  towards  the 
country.    The  fun  was  fet,  the  ftars  began  to 
fhine.     Night,    fo  beautiful   in  this  climate, 
night,  whofe  delicious  coolnefs  repairs  the  ex- 
haufted  ftrength,  and  reftores  the  foul  to  its 
full  energy,  had  fpread  her  veil  over  all  na- 
ture, and  thickened  her  fhades  on  the  bower 
Avhich  concealed  the  amorous  Gemile,     Each 
breath  of  wind  which  fhook  the  leaves,  alter- 
nately extinguifhed  and  revived  fear  and  hope 
in  her  fluttering  heart.    Uncertainty,  the  tor- 
L  3  ment 
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ment  of  paffionate  lovers,  made  her  experience 
at  once  a  thoufand  miferies. 

The  moment  of  returning  to  the  town  was 
come,  and  fhe  found  herfelf  again  deceived  for 
the  third  time;  Rage  takes  place  of  tender  fen- 
timents.  She  breathes  nothing  but  revenge, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  commanding  the  death  of 
her  deceiver ;  but  endowed  as  fhe  Avas  with 
more  fenfibility  than  vanity,  hope  and  defire 
foon  got  the  better  of  her  refentment.  "  No, 
*'  faid  fhe,  he  fhall  not  die ;  go,  my  dear  Zetfe, 
"  go  and  be  the  bearer  of  peaceful  tidings.  Dif- 
"  fipate  his  fears,  paint  to  him  my  love,  and 
"  let  him  come  and  tafte  its  value." 

Zetfe  returns  to  the  European,  calms  his  ap- 
prehenfions,  gives  him  a  lively  reprefentation 
of  the  tendernefs  of  her  miftrefs,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  was  offered  him.  The  impru- 
dent youth,  unable  to  refift  fuch  a  feducing 
pidlure,  made  frefh  promifes  •,  but  fcarcely 
was  he  alone,  before  the  idea  of  an  ignomJ.ni- 
ous  death  made  him  violate  his  vows.  Patience 
may  be  exhaufted.  That  of  Gemile  continu- 
ed long.  For  nine  months  did  fhe  folicit  a  man 
whom  fhe  had  only  feen  for  a  moment.  She 
pleaded  in  his  behalf,  who  merited  no  excufes. 
To  thefe  fruitlefs  attempts  fhe  added  frefh  ones, 
and  could  not  prevail  on  herfelf  to  lofe  the  fruit 
of  fo  much  labour.  One  evening  that  Ihe  had 
been  pouring  forth  bitter  tears,  one  evening 
that  fhe  had  forgot  herfelf  under  the  fhade, 
with  thinking  on  him  fhe  loved,  and  whofe 
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image  was  perpetually  before  her  eyes,  old 
Haffan,  tired  of  waiting  for  her,  ufed  her  ill. 
The  charm  was  broken.  She  retired  furious 
into  her  apartment.  Defparing  love  tranfport- 
ed  her  to  vengeance,  but  mitigated,  whillt  it 
pronounced  the  fentence  j  "  Hearken,  faid  fhe 
"  to  her  faithful  Zetfe,  go  to-morrow  at  fun- 
"  rife,  find  this  perfidious  European,  and  con- 
"  vey  to  him  my  la.fi:  words  :  Stranger,  I  have 
"  feen  thee  ;  I  thought  thee  pofTeired  of  fenfl- 
"  bility,  and  my  heart  wifhed  to  belong  to  thee. 
"  For  nine  months  thou  haft  betrayed  my 
"  hopes.  Thou  makeft  a  fport  of  perjury. 
"  Take  heed  («),  thy  life  is  in  my  hands,  and 
"  I  am  irritated.  On  Thurfday,  HafTan  fets  out 
"  for  Faoiie,  he  returns  late,  I  fhall  pafs  the 
"  day  in  the  country.  Come  and  receive  thy 
"  pardon  at  my  feet,  or  a  Have  fhall  bring  me 
"  thy  head.  I  have  fworn  it  by  the  prophet  ; 
*'  Gemile  will  be  fatisfied,   or  revenged." 

Zetfe  faithfully  repeats  {lie  words  of  her 
miftrefs,  and  the  European  deliberates  no  lon- 
ger. That  death  appeared  preferable  to  him  at 
leaft,  which  promifed  pleafures  ;  he  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  Have,  conjured  her  to  calm  the  rage 
of  Gemile,  and  afTured  her  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  a  little  after 
fun-fet.  He  was  not  however  without  uneafi- 
nefs.    Is  it  a  fnare  laid  for  him .?  May  Ihe  not 

(«)  It  Is  very  eafy  for  a  Turkifh  woman  to  get  a  ftranger  affaflinat- 
«d,  or  even  to  get  him  capitally  puniftied,  She  has  only  to  exprefs 
a  wifh . 
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be  difpofed  to  punifh  fo  many  breaches  of  pro- 
mife  ?  Does  a  Turkifh  woman  know  the  plea- 
fure  of  pardoning  ?  Can  wounded  pride  ever  be 
brought  to  relent  ?  The  day  arrives.  His  anx- 
iety augments.  A  thoufand  ideas  run  counter 
in  his  mind.  A  thoufand  fentiments  diftradt 
his  foul.  No  matter  ;  he  mufl  go.  The  image 
of  a  beautiful  woman  who  is  waiting  for  him, 
fets  him  on  fire,  and  hides  the  danger  from  his 
eyes.  He  arms  himfelf  at  the  approach  of  night, 
croffes  the  field  of  rice,  fteals  along  tlie  wood 
of  date^trees,  and  reaches  the  wall  that  fepa- 
rates  him  from  his  fair  Georgian.  His  heart 
beats  ;  he  looks  whether  any  body  fees  him  ; 
he  fprings  upon  the  wall,  and  defcends  into  the 
garden.  At  the  light  of  him,  two  women  rife 
up  and  feem  frightened.  He  remains  motion- 
lefs.  One  of  them,  it  was  Gemile,  fi:retches 
out  her  hand,  and  encourages  him.  He  ap- 
proaches her,  and  makes  a  profound  bow,  fhe 
tenderly  raifes  him,  makes  a  fign,  and  her 
flave  retires.  "  Stranger,  fays  fhe  to  him,  why 
"  haft  thou  fo  long  deceived  me  ?  thou  didft 
*' not  love  me  then.?" — "Pardon,  beautiful 
"  Gemile,  fearalone  has  hitherto  reftrained  me ; 
"  but  I  come  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet,  to 
"  repair  my  mif-condu61:."  She  attempts  to  re- 
new her  reproaches  ;  they  expire  on  her  lips. 
She  takes  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  which 
trembles  in  hers,  and  leads  him  "  nothing  loth" 
under  a  thick  bower  of  orange  trees.  The  fo- 
liage was  filvered  over  by  the  moon  y  The  grafs 
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was  covered  witli  flowers.  The  delicious  odour 
of  the  plants  conveyed  voluptuoufnefs  into  all 
the  fenfes.  The  gauze  and  filk  flie  wore,  fcarce- 
ly  concealed  the  charms  of  Gemile.  The  mo- 
ments were  precious ;  and  hiftory  fays  tliat 
the  two  lovers  knew  hovv^  to  make  the  moH:  of. 
them. 

This  adventure,  Sir,  will  appfe.r  improbable, 
as  it  will  be  judged  relatively  to  European 
manners.  I  could  eafily  h^iVQ  fretichified  the  cir- 
cumftances.  Then  it  might  have  appeared  na- 
tural. But  where  would  have  been  the  advan- 
tage of  it }  Another  error  added  to  the  num- 
ber !  It  would  have  been  faid,  the  Egyptian 
are  like  the  European  women,  without  refleci- 
ing  on  the  immenfe  difference  between  them, 
produced  by  flavery  on  one  hand,  and  freedom 
on  the  other  i  I  have  rather  chofen  to  relate  a 
fact  which  is  improbable,  than  to  drefs  out  a 
fable  with  the  colour  of  truth. 

I  have  the  hf>nour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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Journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to  G'ze^  where  the  Frenck^ 
merchants  have%  country  houfe  ;  the  route  from  Gizt 
to  the  pyramids^  ivith  an  exa5l  account  of  their  height^ 
as  defer ibed  both  by  ancient  arid  modern  travellers.  It 
is  fhewn  that  the  great  pyramid  is  at  prcfent  600  feet 
high  ;  hut  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus^  when  the 
fand  was  not  accumulated  round  its  bqfe,  it  meafured 
dlmojl  "ioo  feet  perpendicular. 

To  J\lr.  L.  M. 

Grand     Cairo. 

You  are  furprifed,  Sir,  that  I  have  hitherto 
made  no  mention -of  the  pyramids.  You  expert 
a  defcription  of  them,  which  may  clear  your 
doubts,  and  determine  your  judgment.  This 
has  been  the  very  reafon  of  my  filence.  I  have 
only  delayed  it  hitherto  from  the  deflre  of  a- 
fcertaining  facls,  and  of  giving  fuch  particulars 
as  may  gratify  your  curiofity.  One  journey 
was  not  fufficient.  I  arrive  from  a  fecond  one 
with  the  Count  d'Antragues,  who  has  been  led 
into  Egypt  by  his  thirll:  after  knowledge.  This 
French  nobleman  unites  the  mofl  amiable  qua- 
lities with  a  great  deal  of  underfl-anding  and 
much  infomiation. 

We 
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We  fet  out  from  Grand  Cairo  after  dii>ner, 
and  went  out  of  town  by  the  quarter  of  Hanefi. 
The  Nile  was  on  our  right,  and  the  canal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  on  our  left.  The  plain 
we  croiTed  extends  as  far  as  Mafr  Fojiat.  It  is 
interfe^fted  by  lakes,  by  chumps  of  trees,  and 
gardens.  There  are  feveral  country  houfes  alfo 
belonging  to  the  grandees.  The  moft  conlider- 
able  is  that  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  Cheik  Elbekd  (0), 
whither  he  often  brings  his  women.  They 
have  for  a  walk,  a  vafl:  enclofure  planted  with 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  a  covered 
terrace,  which  overlooks  the  river.  It  is  there 
they  fpend  a  part  of  their  days  in  captivity. 
A  little  farther  is  a  large  building  inhabited  by 
the  dervifes.  It  is  faid  that  their  proximity  is 
a  fubje(51:  of  confolation  to  the  fair  prifoners. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  we  found  the 
opening  of  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and  the  water-caftle.  We  traverfed  a  part 
of  Old  Cairo,  and  embarking  at  the  point  of 
the  Mekias  we  landed  at  Gize,  where  the  French, 
merchants  hire  handfome  country-houfes.  We 
palTed  the  evening  there,  impatient  to  conti- 
nue our  journey.  Before  we  fet  out  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  Kiachef  (p)^ 
wiio  promifed  us  two  Cheih  (^),  to  fecure  us 
from  being  pillaged  by  the  Arabs.    This  was 

(0)    Iti!-,  as  I  have  already   faid,  ihe    title  affumed  by  the  moft 
powerful  amongft  the  Beys,   and  ligniiies  Governor  of  the  country, 
(/>)  Governor, 
(y)  Men  of  the  law,  or  of  authority  amongft  the  Arabs. 

formerly 
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formerly  a  voluntary  gift,  but  at  prefent  is  be- 
come a  tribute,  which  the  governor  exaclsfrom 
European  curiofity.  It  originated  with  the 
Englifh,  who  in  returning  from  Bengal  never 
fail  to  vifit  the  pyramids.  The  ridiculous  va- 
nity of  thefe  Nabobs  dillributing  their  gold  by 
handfuls,  renders  travelling  more  expenlive 
and  more  difficult  for  thofe  who  have  not  had 
the  fortune  to  govern  the  rich  provinces  of 
Bengal. 

The  prefent  being  accepted,  and  the  efcort 
arrived,  we  quitted  Gize  at  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Scarcely  had  we  travelled  a 
quarter  of  a  league  before  we  perceived  the 
fummit  of  the  two  great  pyramids,  from  v/hich 
we  were  three  leagues  diftant.  The  full  moon 
fhone  upon  them,  and  they  appeared  like  two 
points  of  rock  crowned  by  the  clouds.  The  fight 
of  thefe  ancient  monuments,  which  have  out- 
lived the  deflrudlion  of  nations,  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  the  ravages  of  time,  infpires  a  fort 
of  veneration.  The  calmnefs  of  the  air,  the 
filence  of  the  night,  added  flill  further  to  their 
majefly.  The  foul,  calling  an  eye  over  the 
ages  that  have  palfed  away  before  their  un- 
Ihaken  mafs,  trembles  with  an  involuntary  re- 
fpe6t.  Hail  to  the  remains  of  the  feven  won- 
ders of  the  world  !  Honour  be  to  the  power  of 
that  people  who  could  raife  them  ! 

It  is  in  the  rich  territory  which  furroundsthem, 
that  fable  has  placed  the  Elyfian  fields.  The 
canals  which  interfe6l  them  are  the  Styx  and 
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Leth6.  Penetrated  with  ideas  of  mythology, 
you  think  you  behold  the  Ihades  of  heroes  and 
virtuous  men  fleeting  by  your  fides.  You  think 
you  hear  the  laft  adieu  of  Eurydice.  How 
many  affedling  images  have  thefe  places,  cele- 
brated by  Orpheus  and  by  Homer,  furnifhed'  to 
poetry ! 

We  kept  advancing  however,  and  tlie  pyra- 
mids, whofe  afpeds  varied  according  to  the 
circuits  we  made  in  the  plain,  and  the  pofition 
of  the  clouds,  difplayed  themfelves  more  and 
more  to  view.  At  half  pail:  three  in  the  morn- 
ing we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  greateft.  We 
left  our  clothes  at  the  gate  of  the  paflage 
which  leads  to  the  infide,  and  defcended,  car- 
rying each  of  us  a  flambeau  in  his  hand.  To- 
wards the  bottom  you  muft  creep  like  ferpents 
to  get  into  the  interior  pafl^age  which  corref- 
ponds  with  the  former.  We  mounted  it  on  our 
knees,  fupporting  ourfelves  with  our  hands 
againft  the  fides.  Without  this  precaution  one 
runs  the  rifk  of  flipping  on  the  inclined  plane, 
where  the  flight  notches  are  infufficient  to  flop 
the  foot,  and  one  might  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Towards  the  middle  we  fired  a  piflol,  the  fright- 
ful noife  of  which,  repeated  in  the  cavities  of 
this  immenfe  edifice,  continued  a  long  time, 
and  awakened  thoufands  of  bats,  which  flying 
round  us,  flruck  againft  our  hands  and  faces, 
and  extinguiihed  feveral  of  our  wax  candles. 
They  are  much  larger  than  the  European  bats. 
Arrived  above,  we  entered  a  great  hall,   the 
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gate  of  which  is  very  low.  It  is  in  an  oblong 
fquare,  wholly  compofed  of  granite.  Seven  e- 
normous  ftones  extend  from  one  wall  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  form  the  roof  A  farcophagus  made 
of  one  block  of  marble  lies  at  one  end  of  it. 
This  monument  has  been  violated  by  the  hands 
of  men.  It  is  empty,  and  the  lid  of  it  has  been 
v/renched  off.  Some  pieces  of  earthen  vafes  lie 
around  it.  Under  this  beautiful  hall  is  a  cham- 
ber not  fo  large,  where  you  find  the  entrance  to 
a  conduit  filled  with  rubbifh.  After  examining 
thefe  caves,  where  day-light  never  penetrated^ 
and  where  eternal  night  thickens  his  gloomy 
fhades,  we  defcended  the  fame  way,  taking 
care  not  to  fall  into  a  well  (r),  which  is  on  the 
left,  and  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  the 
pyramid.  The  internal  air  of  this  edifice  never 
being  renewed,  is  fo  hot,  and  mephitic,  that 
one  is  almcft  fuffocated.  When  we  came  out 
of  it,  we  were  dropping  with  fweat,  and  pale 
as  death.  We  might  have  been  taken  for  fpec- 
tres.  After  greedily  breathing  the  external  air, 
and  refrefhing  ourfelves  with  it,  we  loft  no  time 
in  fcaling  this  mountain  made  by  the  hands  of 
mien.  It  is  compofed  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred layers  of  ilone.  They  overlap  each  other 
in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  which  is  from 
two  to  four  feet.  It  is  necefi^ary  to  climb  up  all 
thefe   enormous  fieps  to  reach  the  top.     We 

(r)  Fliny  kne-.v  of  it. — There  is  in  the  pyvamid  a  well  26  ciibitSL 
deep.     Lib.    56. 
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undertook  it  at  the  North-Eafl  angle,  which  i.^ 
the  leaft  damaged.  It  took  us,  however,  half 
an  li  luv  with  great  pains  and  many  efforts  to 
effe^-  it. 

The  fun  was  rifmg,  and  his  gilding  was 
gradually  fpreading  over  the  eaft.  We  enjoy- 
ed a  pure  air,  and  a  mofl  delicious  coolnefs. 
Prefently  he  began  to  giid  the  point  of  the  Mo- 
kattam  (j),  and  his  luminous  dilk  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain.  We  received  his 
firlt  rays,  and  diftinguifhed  in  the  fliade  the 
points  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  at  three 
leagues  diftance  from  us  in  the  plain  of  the 
mummies.  The  lieht  defcended  rapidly.  The 
minarets,  and  the  tops  of  the  date-trees,  plant- 
ed round  the  villages,  built  on  eminences,  ap- 
peared enlightened.  Every  inflant  difcovered 
to  us  new  beauties.  As  this  luminary  mount- 
ed in  the  heavens,  he  fpread  his  burning  rays 
over  the  mountains  and  the  valley  of  Egypt. 
The  flocks  were  defcending  from  the  hamlets, 
boats  under  fail  were  going  up  the  Nile.  We 
followed  with  our  eyes  the  vaft  contours  form- 
ed by  him  in  the  plain.  To  the  north  we  had 
barren  hills,  and  parched  fands  ;  to  the  fouth, 
the  river,  and  an  ocean  of  harvells ;  to  the  eaft, 
to  complete  the  pic^re,  we  perceived  the  fmall 
town  of  Gize,  the  towers  of  Mafr  Follat,  the 
minarets  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  caflle  of  Sa- 
lah  Eddin. — Seated  on  the  loftieil:  and  moll  an- 

(i)  The  mountain  which  overlooks  Grand  Cairo. 
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cient  monument  of  men,  as  on  a  throne,  by 
running  over  the  horizon,  we  faw  a  frightful 
defert ;  a  rich  country  where  lay  the  Elyiian 
fields,  hamlets,  towns,  a  majeftic  river,  and 
edifices,  which  feemed  to  be  the  work  of  giants. 
There  is  not  in  the  univerfe  a  more  varied,  a 
more  magnificent,  and  more  awful  fpedacle. 
It  elevates  the  mind,  and  forces  it  to  contem- 
plation. 

After  engraving  our  names  on  the  fummit  of 
the  pyramid,  we  defcended  cautioufly,  for  we 
3iad  the  abyfs  before  us.  A  piece  of  flone  de- 
taching itfelf  under  our  feet  or  hands,  might 
have  fent  us  to  the  bottom. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  we  made 
the  tour  of  it,  contemplating  it  with  a  fort  of 
horror.  When  viewed  clofe,  it  feems  to  be 
made  of  mafi^es  of  rocks ;  but  at  a  hundred  paces 
diftance,  the  largenefs  of  the  Hones  is  loft  in  the 
immenfity  of  the  whole,  and  they  appear  very 
fmall. 

To  determine  its  dimenfions  is  ftill  a  pro- 
blem. From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  our 
days,  it  has  been  meafured  by  a  great  number 
of  travellers  and  learned  men,  and  their  diffe- 
rent calculations,  far  from  clearing  up  doubts, 
have  only  increafed  the  uncertainty.  I  fhall 
give  you  a  table  of  them,  which  will  ferveat 
leaft  to  prove  how  ditficuit  it  is  to  come  at  the 
truth. 

Height 
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Height  of  the  great 

Width  of  one  of 

pyramid. 

Its  fides. 

French  feet. 

Ancients. 

Herodotus 

806 

800 

Strabo       ^     -      - 

625 

_       -         _          600 

Diodorus  Siculus 

600    : 

and  a  fraction.     700 

Pliny 

- 

708 

Moderns. 

Le  Bruyn 

616 

704 

Profper  Alpinus 

625 

750 

Thevenot 

520 

-          -      682 

Nieburh 

440 

-           -           -      710 

Greaves 

444 

-      648 

Number  of  layers  of  ftone  which  form  it. 

Greaves 

207 

layers. 

Maillet 

208 

Albert  Liewenftein 

260 

Pocock 

212 

Belon 

250 

Thevenot 

208 

It  appears  to  me  that  Meflieurs  Greaves  and 
Nieburh  have  prodigioufly  deceived  themf elves 
in  meafuring  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
great  pyramid.  All  the  travellers  allow,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  at  leaft  two  hundred  layers  of 
ftone.  Now,  thefe  layers,  are  from  two  to  four 
feet  high  {ti).  The  higheft  are  at  the  bafe,  and 
Vol.  1.  M  decreafe 

(«)  The  layers  are  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high, 
being  not  fo  high  at  the  top  as  at  the  balea  Pocock  J  defcription  ofths 
Eaji^  \fi  volume^ 
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decreafe  infenfibly  to  the  top.  I  have  mea-^ 
fured  feveral  of  them  which  were  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  I  found  none  lefs  than 
two,  the  leaft  height  of  them  we  can  take  as 
a  medium,  therefore,  is  two  feet  and  a  half, 
which,  even  according  to  Mr.  Greaves's  cal- 
culation, who  reckons  207  layers,  would  make 
517  feet  fix  inches  perpendicular  height. 

Obferve  that  Meffieurs  Greaves,  Maillet, 
Thevenot,  and  Pocock,  who  only  differ  in  the 
number  of  the  layers,  from  207  to  212,  all 
mounted  by  the  North-eaft  angle,  as  the  leaft 
injured.  I  followed  the  fame  route,  and  count- 
ed only  208  fteps.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the 
pyramid  has  been  open  on  the  fide  next  the  de- 
fart,  that  the  ftones  on  that  fide  have  been 
thrown  down,  that  the  fand  which  covers  them 
has  formed  a  confiderable  hill,  we  fhall  not  be 
aftoniihed  that  Albert  Liewenftein,  Belon,  and 
Profper  Alpinus,  who  muft  have  mounted  by 
the  South-eaft,  or  South-weft  angle,  which  are 
lefs  expofed  to  the  fands  of  Lybia,  lliould 
have  found  a  greater  number  of  fteps,  fo  that 
the  calculation  of  thefe  travellers  agreeing 
with  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,  ap- 
pears to  be  iieareft  the  true  height  of  the  pyra- 

The  elevation  of  the  full  layer  is  five  feet^  but  it  diralnifhes  in- 
fenfibly in  proportion  as  one  mounts,  Profper  Alpinus,  chap.  6. 
of  the  Pyramids. 

This  pyramid  has  3,08  Reps  of  krge  iione?,  the  thicknefs  oF 
which  makes  the  height  of  fhem  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  one 
with  another,  for  I  have  meafuriid  fome  of  them  more  than  three 
feet  high.     Thevenot,  p.  242., 

jaid 
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inid  talcen  at  its  natural  bafe  ;  whence  we  may- 
conclude  with  realbn,  that  it  is  at  leafl  fix 
hundred  feet  high.  Indeed  this  is  authenti- 
cated by  a  pafTage  of  Strabo  (a-).  Thefe  are 
liis  words,  "  Towards  the  middle  of  the  height 
"  of  one  of  the  fides,  is  a  ftone  that  may  be 
*'  railed  up.  It  fhuts  an  oblique  pafTage  which 
"  leads  to  a  coffin  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
"  pyramid."  This  pafTage  open  in  our  days,  and 
which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (y),  was  towards 
the  middle  of  one  face  of  the  pyramid,  is  at 
prefent  only  a  hundred  feet  from  the  bafe.  So 
that  the  ruins  of  the  covering  of  the  pyramid, 
and  of  the  flones  brought  from  within,  buried 
by  the  fand,  have  formed  a  hill  in  this  place 
two  hundred  feet  high  (z).  Pliny  comes  in  aid 
of  this  opinion.  The  great  Sphynx  was  in  his 
time  upwards  of  62  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Its  whole  body  is  at  prefent  buri- 
ed under  the  fand.  Nothing  more  appears  of 
it  than  the  neck  and  head,  which  are  27  feet 
high.  If  even  the  fphynx,  though  defended 
by  the  pyramids  againft  the  northerly  winds, 
which  bring  torrents  of  fand  from  Libya,  be 
covered  as  high  as  38  feet,  judge  what  an 
immenfe  quantity  muft  have  been  heaped  up 
to  the  northward  of  an  edifice  whofe  bafe  is 
upwards  of  feven  hundred  feet  long.  It  is  to 
this  we  muft  attribute  the  prodigious  difTe- 

(jf)  Strabo,  lib.  17,  p.  1161. 

{jr)  That  is  to  fay,  in  the  Auguftanage, 

(«)  Pliny,  lib.  36.  page  861. 

M  2  rence 
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rence  between  the  accounts  of  the  hlflorians 
who  have  meafured  the  great  pyramid  at  dif- 
tant  periods,  and  at  oppofite  angles.  Hero- 
dotus who  faw  it  in  the  age  neareft  to  its  foun- 
dation, when  its  true  bafe  was  ftill  uncovered, 
makes  it  800  feet  fquare  (a).  This  opinion  ap- 
pears very  probable  to  me.  It  is  alio  that  of 
Pliny  (b),  who  fays  it  covered  the  fpace  of 
eight  acres. 

Meffieurs  Shaw  (<.•),  Thevenot  (d),  and  the 
other  travellers  who  pretend  that  this  pyramid, 
was  never  finilhed,  becaufe  it  is  open  and 
without  coating,  are  in  an  error.  It  is  only 
necelTary  to  obferve  the  remains  of  the  mor- 
tar, with  the  fplinters  of  white  marble  which 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  fteps,  to 
fee  that  it  has  been  coated  ;  after  reading  at- 
tentively the  defcription  given  of  it  by  the  an- 
cients, every  doubt  vanilhes,  and  the  truth  is 
as  clear  as  day  light.  Let  us  examine  fome  of 
thefe  paffages.  "The  great  pyramid  was  co- 
"  vered  with  polifhed  ftones,  perfectly  well 
"  jointed,  the  fmalleft  of  which  was  30  feet 
*'  long.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  Iteps,  on 
"  each  of  which  were  placed  wooden  machines 
"  to  raife  the  ftones  from  one  to  another."  IIc- 
rodotus.    Euterpe. 

"  The  great  Pyramid  is  built  of  ftones  very 
"  difficult  of  workmanflii^^,  but  of  an  eternal 

(<r)  Euterpe,  p.  6. 

{h)  Pliny  the  naturalift,  lib.    36.   p.  861. 

(f)  Geogj-aphlcal  obfervations  on  Syria  and  Egypt, 

{(I)  Voyage  up   the  Levant. 

^-'  ■  ■■■    '  *'  duration. 
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**  duration.     It  is  preferved  to  our  days  {e) 
"  without  being  in  the  leaft  injured.    The  mar-  «, 
**  ble  was  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Ara- 
*'  bia."    Diodonts  Skulus,  lib.  i . 

This  hiftorian  tliought  that  the  whole  build- 
ing was  compofed  of  ftones,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  coating,  which  were  of  very  hard  mar- 
ble. Had  there  been  fome  pieces  torn  off,  he 
would  have  perceived  under  that  covering,  a 
rather  foft  calcareous  ftone. 

"  The  great  pyramid  is  formed  of  ftones 

"  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia.     It  is 

"  not   far  from    the  village  of    Buliris   (/), 

"  where  thofe  perfons  refide  who  are  fo  ikilful 

*'  as  to  climb  up  to  the  top."    Pliny  the  mturalijt, 

lib.sS. 

This  paffage  fhews  that  Pliny,  deceived  by 

the  appearance,  was  in  the  fame  error  with 
Piodorus  Siculus.  It  demonftrates  alio  that  it 
w^as  covered.  For  what  difficulty  would  there 
have  been  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bufiris  to 
fcale  a  building  railed  by  fteps }  but  it  was 
really  a  prodigy  for  them  to  ^et  up  it  when  it 
formed  a  mountain,  the  four  inclined  planes  of 
which  prefented  a  furface  covered  with  polifh- 
ed  marble. 

I  fhall  not  purfue  my  remarks  any  farther, 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  great  pyramid  had  a 
coating  of  marble.    It  is  an  inconteftible  facft. 

((?)  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Auguftan  age. 
(/)  This  village  flill  exifis  ;  it  is  called  Boufir,  and   is  only  a 
(hoi;t  league  from  the  pyi-amids. 

M  3  It 
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It  is  as  certain  too  that  it  has  been  fhut,  as 
Strabo  gives  us  to  underftand  -,  and  that  by  re- 
moving a  ftone  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  fides,  one  found  a  pafTage  which  led  to  the- 
tomb  of  the  king  ;  but  I  fhall  leave  Mr.  Mail- 
let,  who  vifited  it  forty  times  with  all  imagin- 
able attention,  the  honour  of  laying  before 
you  the  means  employed  to  open  it.  I  have 
examined  the  infide  of  it  in  two  different  jour- 
neys ;  twice  I  have  mounted  it,  and  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  fagacity  with  which  that 
author  has  developed  the  mechanifm  of  that 
aftonifhing  edifice.  I  fhall  fubjoin  his  enqui- 
ries, and  his  plan  of  the  pyramid,  fmce  I  could 
only  exprefs  myfelf  as-  he  does,  and  all  the 
honour  of  the  difcovery  belongs  to  him.  I 
ihall  only  add  fome  neceffary  notes. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &Co 


LETTER 
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Remarks  on  the  interior  ftruilure  of  the  great  pyramid^ 
its  apartments^  the  means  employed  by  the  archteBs 
to /hut  it,  amd  render  it  inaccejfible^  with  the  method^ 
now  ufed  of  procuring  admittance.  I'his  article  is 
extra^ed  from  the  learned  Maillet.  Subjoined  is  a 
ihart,   with  notes,  and  refleSlions, 


To   Mr.    L.    M. 


Grand  Cairc. 


Not  only,  Sir,  has  the  great  pyramid  been 
coated,  and  finiflied  on  the  outfide,  but  it  was 
fhut,  and  has  been  forcibly  opened.  This  I 
take  upon  me  to  ellablifh,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact. 

This  violence  may  be  remarked  in  the  firfl 
place  at  the  natural  entry  of  the  pyramid, 
whence,  as  may  be  feeri  with  a  little  attention, 
fome  of  the  ftones  which  ihut  it,  and  were  of 
an  enormous  fize,  have  been  removed.  Thefe 
Hones  were  placed  above  a  paffage,  which,- by 
a  fteep  defcent,  leads  you  to  the  center  of  the 
pyramid,  and  to  the  chambers  where  the  bodies 
of  thofe  who  had  built  it  were  jtobe  depolited. 
This  pafTage,  which  flopes  v,ery  rapidly,  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  has  its  entrance  at  a 

hundred 
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jhimdred  feet  from  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid. 
You  get  to  it  by  a  fort  of  hill,  of  about  that 
height,  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid 
itfelf.  The  palTage  is  three  feet  three  inches 
fquare,  and  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
very  even  ftones,  of  the  fame  marble  of  which 
it  is  compofed.  Above  the  opening  of  the  en^ 
trance  into  this  paffage,  one  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  pyramid,  a  fpace  of  nine  or  ten 
feet,  whence  ftones  of  a  prodigious  fize  have 
been  carried  off,  as  appears  from  thofe  which 
remain.  This  remark  alone  would  fufhciently 
prove  that  the  pyramid  has  been  clofed,  lince 
thefe  ftones  can  only  have  been  removed,  to 
difcover  the  entrance  of  the  paffage,  or  to  get  a 
better  hold  of  thofe  which  were  in  the  paffage 
itfelf,  and  which  were  bound  to  thofe  that  have 
been  wrenched  off.  This  may  be  obferved  at 
the  letter  A.  After  removing  thefe  prodigious 
ftones,  and  thofe  of  the  paffage,  which  were 
imder  the  former,  it  was  eafy  to  draw  out  the 
others,  by  taking  hold  of  the  part  of  them  that 
proje6led  externally.  It  is  fuppofed,  in  order 
to  render  the  execution  of  fuch  an  enterprize 
more  difhcult,  that  in  placing  thefe  ftones  in 
the  paffage,  they  were  covered  with  a  very 
ftrong  cement,  that  they  might  adhere  more 
clofely  to  the  wall  of  the  paffage,  and  confti- 
tute  only  one  mafs  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
building  ;  but  by  making  ufe  of  itronger  powr 
ers,  and  by  the  means  of  hot  water  running  in 
the  channel  marked  B.  they  had  fucceeded  in 

deftroying 
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deftroying  the  quality  of  the  cement,  and  in  de- 
taching thefe  Hones,  wliich  they  then  drew 
out  with  little  trouble.  It  is  certain,  at  leaft 
that  they  have  been  able  to  extra6l  them  with- 
out at  all  injuring  the  ftones  \^'hich  form  the 
pa.Tage.  In  facl:,  they  are  as  well  polifhed  at 
prefe'nt,  as  on  the  firft  day,  except  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  paiTage,  where  they  have  fmce  ham- 
mered out  cavities  two  or  three  fingers  deep. 
This  precaution  was  necelTary,  to  facilitate  the 
entry  and  return  of  the  perlbns  who  vifit  the 
pyram.id.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  aid,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  de- 
fcend  this  palTage,  without  being  hurried  ra- 
pidly to  the  bottom  ;  and  that  to  remount,  it 
■would  be  necelTary  to  tie  one's  felf  by  cords 
faflenedat  the  external  entrance. 

I  have  hinted  above  that  this  paffage  was 
compofed  of  marble  ;  I  further  add,  that  the 
ftones  which  form  its  four  fides,  are  in  facl,  of 
the  fineft  white  marble,  and  confequently  the 
hardeft.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  rather  of  a 
yellowifh  cafi: ;  owing,  doubtlefs,  to  length  of 
time  (g).     One  of  thefe  prodigious  Hones  which 

(g)  It  Is  not  grown  yellow  from  time,  it  is  its  natural  colour. 
There  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Colzoum,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea,  an  immenfe  quarry  of  this  yellow  marble.  The  fandy 
plain  which  leads  to  it  is  called  Elarahn — ihe  Plain  of  IVaggnm . 
Ttiis  name  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  waggons  made  ufe  of 
to  convey  the  marble  to  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  was  tranfported, 
by  water,  almoft  to  the  foot  of  the  pyramids.  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  affure  us  that  theftones,  with  which  they  were  covered,  were 
brought  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia,  becaufe  that  part  of  Egypt 
vas  then  called  Arabia, 

were 
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were  removed,  as  I  have  faid,  from  before  the 
aperture  of  the  pafTage,  when  the  pyramid 
was  forced,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  entrance- 
It  is  cuftomary  to  get  upon  it  and  eat,  when 
one  vifits  this  illuflrious  monument.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  fame  marble,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  which  form  the  other  paflages.  It  is  on 
this  principle  I  have  advanced,  that  the  ftones, 
which  clofed  the  firft  palTage  I  have  juft  fpo- 
ken  of,  and  even  all  the  other  palTages  of  the 
pyramid,  were  alfo  of  the  fame  marble,  pre- 
ferred, doubtlefs,  to  any  other,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  durability.  It  is  very  eafy  to  af- 
certain  this,  by  lifting  up  one  half  of  the  ftone 
ftill  exifting  at  the  place  marked  C.  where  the 
interior  and  exterior  paffages  join.  With  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  infide  of  the  pyramid,  it  is  fo  dark, 
and  fo  blackened  by  the  fmoke  of  the  candles, 
and  wax-lights  burnt  there  forages,  by  perfons 
who  have  vifi ted  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ftones  of  the  halls,  and  other  places  within  this 
enormous  mafs.  One  only  obferves  that  they 
have  been  finely  polifhed,  that  they  are  of  the 
greateft  durability,  and  fo  well  jointed,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  infert  the  point  of  a  knife  be- 
tween them. 

They  had  cleared  this  firft  pafTage,  and  ac- 
complifhed  this  laborious  work,  when  afecond, 
Hill  more  confiderable,  prefented  itfelf  It  was 
then  necelTary  to  extract  the  flones  with  which 
another  paflage  ^vas  filled,  -whicli   went  up 

from 
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from  this  towards  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid, 
by  a  route  as  fteep  as  the  other  was  Hoping. 
Theftrft  queftion  was,  how  to  find  out  where 
the  paiTage  which  mounted  towards  the  top 
terminated  in  that  which  they  had  opened  ;  and 
I  luppofe  they  difcovered  it,  although  the 
ftone,  which,  clofed  this  paiTage,  was  fo  exadly 
fitted,  as  to  leave  no  mark  of  any  opening 
whatever.  It  could  only  be  obferved,  that  it 
did  not,  like  the  others,  pafs  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  firft  pafTage  ;  this  was  difcovered 
by  founding  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  fome 
other  inftrument,  which  could  eafily  be  pufhed 
into  the  cement  that  covered  this  ftone,  and 
joined  it  to  thofe  of  the  lower  pafTage.  This 
was  found  out,  at  ten  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
latter  pafTage,  the  better  to  deceive  thofe  who 
might  fearch  to  difcover  this  opening.  This 
flone  was  firfl:  attacked,  and  it  was  no  eafy 
work.  The  place  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
work  mull:  have  been  carried  on  above  the 
head,  by  lying  on  the  back,  without  being  able 
to  ufe  the  ftrength  of  the  arms  but  very  feebly, 
and  at  the  rifk  of  being  crufhed  every  moment 
by  a  heavy  mafs  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  This 
may  be  feen  by  cafling  the  eye  on  the  figure,  at 
letter  C.  After  overcoming,  however,  by  the 
hammer,  the  refiflance  of  this  firfl  flone,  which 
muft  have  had  a  hold  in  this  place,  there  fuc- 
ceeded  a  fecond,  which  ran  along  the  bottom  of 
the  paiTage,  and  which  muft  have  been  worked 
in  another  manner.    At  length  they  got  the 

better 
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better  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  former ;  but  as 
another  Hill  prefented  itfelf,  the  labour  being 
thought  too  tedious,  this  method  was  aban- 
doned, and  after  preventing  the  defcent  of  the 
ftone  which  followed,  and  fhut  up  the  entrance 
of  the  pafTage,  they  made  at  the  place  marked 
D.  a  forced  route  of  forty  feet  long,  by  eight 
or  ten  feet  wide,  in  the  Itones  which  lined  the 
lower  paffage,  and  which  were  at  its  extre- 
mity. This  route  is  pointed  out  in  the  plate 
by  the  letter  E.  {h)  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  nar- 
row and  very  low ;  in  others  it  is  high  enough 
to  admit  of  a  man's  ftanding  ere(5t.  This  work 
cofl  an  infinite  deal  of  labour.  Turning  at 
length  to  the  left,  towards  the  upper  paffage, 
they  removed  from  the  fide  of  it  three  or  four 
flones,  which  made  an  opening  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  broad  in  the  place  marked  G.  But 
before  I  fpeak  of  the  continuation  of  this  work, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  real  ftone 
which  clofed  the  paffage  in  the  place  where  it 
formed  an  angle  with  the  lower  one,  that  this 
flone,  which  had  been  cut  in  proportion  to  that 
angle,  and  which  exa6lly  clofed  this  entry,  has 
really  been  removed  as  I  have  mentioned. 
The  ftone  in  fail,  with  which  it  is  at  prefent 
clofed,  by  no  means  fits  it,  but  leaves,  on  the 
contrary,  an  interval  of  three  or  four  fingers 
at  the  upper  part,   which  ought  to  be   longer 

(A)  This  uneven  winding  route,  very  different  from  the  paflaj^ea 
of  the  pyramid,  evidently  proves  that  it  has  been  entered  by  force. 
What  prodigious  pains  and  labour  it  muft  have  coli,  to  clear  out  ^ 
road  of  forty  feet,  in  a  narrow  fpac?,  and  through  a  jnafs  of  enor- 
mous ftunes  I 

there 
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there  than  at  the  lower.     This*Tnay  be  feen  at 
the  place  marked  F.  in  the  plate. 

When  they  had  wrenched  off,  and  broken 
the  three  ftones,  which  clofed  the  fide  of  the 
upper  palTage,  from  the  place  marked  G.  it 
was  neceffary  to  attempt  to  empty  it  of  all  the 
other  ftones,  not  only  thofe  which  correfponded 
with  that  opening,  but  thofe  alfo  which  w^re 
above,  to  an  unknown  extent.  This  was  a  dif- 
ficult and  very  tedious  undertaking,  fmce  only 
one  perfon  could  work  in  a  fpace  of  three  feet 
three  inches  fquare.  There  was  reafon  to  think, 
however,  that  befides  the  great  number  of 
Hones  that  might  be  met  with  in  the  paffage, 
there  might  perhaps  be  beyond  it,  in  a  place 
not  fo  narrow,  a  long  continuation  of  the  fame 
Hones  ready  to  choke  up  this  paffage  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  cleared  out.  ^  Tliis  was  in  fa(5l 
an  augmentation  of  pain  and  labour  the  archi- 
tect had  not  failed  to  prepare  for  thofe  w^ho 
fhould  attempt  to  penetrate  by  this  palTage  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  To  fave  a  part 
of  this  labour,  inftead  of  attempting  to  break 
thefe  Hones  one  after  the  other  at  the  place 
marked  G,  where  the  paffage  had  already  been 
attacked  and  begun  upon,  they  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  fupporting  thefe  ftones  in  the  paffage 
itfelf,  by  flaying,  by  means  of  a  prop,  or  other- 
wife,  the  flone  above  that  which  they  intend- 
ed breaking.  TJiey  then  fet  to  the  work,  and 
beginning  with  thofe  Hones  which  they  broke 
and  fupported  by  props  of  a  proportionable 
length  as  they  proceeded,  they  continued  it 
:  from 
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from  llone  to  Hone,  and  ftill  advancing,  fiili 
keeping  within  the  fize  of  the  paiTage,  until 
they  at  length  arrived  at  its  extremity,  and  at: 
a  ipace  of  which  I  am  going  to  fpeak. 

As  for  the  reft,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
as  long  as  the  paffage  lafted,  and  in  its  whole 
length,  they  were  obliged  to  make  very  great 
efforts  to  break  the  Itones  it  was  filled  with, 
The  blows  of  the  hammer,  the  blows  they  had 
flruck  on  the  wedges  they  made  ufe  of  to  exe- 
cute this  work,  fo  injured  every  part  of  this 
palTage,  that  from  being  fquare,  they  have 
made  it  almoft  round  ;  which  inconteftably 
proves  that  they  worked  from  top  to  bottom, 
a':d  confequently  had  adopted  the  meafure  of 
propping  the  ftones  to  break  them  in  it.  In- 
deed had  this  work  been  executed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  paffage  marked  G,  where  it  had  been 
begun,  that  part  only  of  the  paffage  would 
have  been  injured  ;  the  remainder  of  it,  four- 
fcore  feet  in  length,  defigned  by  the  letter  H  in 
tlie  plate,  from  whence  the  ftones  would  only 
have  flid  to  the  place  where  the  paffage  had 
been  opened,  would  have  remained  entire,  and 
in  as  good  prefervation  as  in  all  the  other 
places,  \\'here  it  ftill  fubfifts  complete,  even  to 
ihe  hall. 

When  they  had  got  to  the  extremity  of  this 
paffage,  tliey  found  that  its  upper  part  was 
wanting ;  they  even  difco\ered  that  it  had  loft 
a  foot  of  its  capacioufnefs,  fnice  it  was  no  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  deep.  This  fpace 
however  extending  from  one  part  to  the  other 

a  foot 
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a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  formed  a  vacancy 
of  three  feet,  and  made  this  interval  fix  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  which  ccmpofed  on  each  fide 
of  the  pafTage  two  elevations,  or  benches,  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  afoot  and  a  half  wide. 
They  extended  upwards  in  the  fame  diredlion 
with  the  firft  palfage,  for  the  fpace  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  according 
to  my  meafuring  ;  others  make  it  one  hundred 
and  forty.  At  the  extremity  of  thefe  benches 
and  of  the  pafTage,  one  meets  with  an  efpla- 
nade  or  platform  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  and 
fix  feet  and  a  half  wide,  as  all  this  interval  is 
above  the  benches.  This  fpace  is  marked  by 
the  letter  R  in  the  more  extenfive  plate  of  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  as  it  is  given  on  the 
fide  of  the  pyramid.  At  the  diflance  of  every 
two  feet  and  a  half,  there  are  formed  in  the 
benches  from  the  bottom  upwards,  adjoining 
the  wall,  openings  of  a  foot  in  length,  fix  in- 
ches wide,  and  eight  deep,  perpendicularly  cut. 
I  fhall  explain  in  what  follows,  the  ufe  they 
were  defigned  for.  Thefe  benches  and  holes 
which  accompany  the  pafTage  marked  P,  are 
defigned  in  the  plate  by  the  letter  Q^ 

The  Tides  of  the  gallery  rife  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  benches.  From  thence  to  the  height 
•of  twelve  feet,  the  wall  is  perfe6fly  equal ;  it 
is  then  fhraightened  by  a  ftone  which  projects 
about  three  fingers  ;  three  feet  above  that  ano- 
ther ftone  projedls  as  much,  and  is  followed  at 
the  fame  diflance  by  a  third,  which  equally  ad- 
vances. 
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vances.  A  fourth,  in  Ihort,  does  the  fame  three 
feet  higher.  From  that  there  is  only  four  feet 
of  ^vall  to  the  top,  which  is  flat,  and  nearly  a^ 
wide  as  the  paflage  at  the  bottom  of  the  galle- 
ry, that  is  to  fay,  about  three  feet  three  inches. 
All  this  elevation  was  neceffary  to  the  archi- 
tecl:,  for  placing  the  ftones  deftined  to  clofe  the 
paffages.  What  I  have  juft  been  faying  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  gallery  in  proportion  as  it 
riles,  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  md.rked  at  the 
two  extremities  by  the  letter  S. 

On  coming  out  of  the  paifage  marked  by  the 
letter  H,  and  on  entering  the  gallery,  one 
finds  on  the  right  hand  an  opening  made  in  the 
wall.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  bench  ;  this 
hole  is  almoil:  round,  cut  in  the  fhape  of  afmall 
door  of  about  three  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half 
wide.  From  this  hole  one  defcends  into  a  well 
I  Ihall  hereafter  fpeak  of,  and  of  the  ufe  for 
Avhich  it  was  intended.  This  hole  is  at  the  let- 
ter r.    . 

Once  arrived  at  the  gallery,  it  w^as  not  at  all 
difficult  to  break  the  ftones  which  filled  the  paf- 
fage  P,  as  well  on  account  of  their  being  above 
*  the  benches,  as  from  the  greater  width  of  the 
gallery,  which  gave  the  workmen  liberty  to  em- 
ploy their  tools,  and  to  firik^  at  their  eafe  the 
iron  wedges  they  made  ufe  of  to  wrench  and 
fplintcr  the  flones.  They  coidd  begin,  in  fhort, 
v\  ith  the  jail:,  which  was  fiill  more  eafy  to  break 
than  all  the  others,  fince  they  could  ftand  erect 
in  the   paifage,  the  more  eafily  to  accomplifh 

it. 
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it.  After  linifhing  this  work,  and  freeing  this 
fpace  from  the  rubbifh  of  the  broken  ftones, 
they  would  examine  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
and  remark  that  the  firil:  Itones  with  which  it 
was  covered  at  the  diftance  of  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  feet,  marked  by  the  letter  L,  did  not 
-traverfe  the  benches.  On  this  difcovery  it  was 
eafy  to  remove  thefe  ftones  one  after  the  other. 
This  place  was  no  fooner  cleared,  than  a  plat- 
form appeared  of  ten  feet  long,  and  as  many 
high,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  continuation 
of  the  paffage,  and  which  formed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery  a  triangle  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  extent.  At  the  fame  time,  on  a 
level  with  the  platform,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
f)afrage  which  led  to  the  gallery,  they  difco- 
vered  a  continuation  of  the  pafTage  three  feet 
three  inches  fquare.  This  new  palTage  was, 
before  that,  covered  with  ftones  which  they 
had  juft  removed.  It  was  naturally  conjectured 
that  this  road  muft  necefiarily  lead  to  fome  fe- 
cret  part  of  the  pyramid,  which  they  determin- 
ed to  find  out.  It  was  eafy  to  extraft  from 
this  pafTage,  marked  N  in  the  plate,  the  ftones 
whicli  ferved  to  block  it  up,  fince  there  was 
room  enough  to  work  conveniently,  and  they 
mightberemovedoutof  the  pafTage  in  aftraight 
line.  They  broke  them  in  this  fpace  which 
was  at  its  entrance ;  this  pafi^age  was  found  to 
be  one  hundred  and  eigJiteen  feet  long,  and  be- 
yond, there  was  a  vaulted  chamber. 

Vol.  I.  N  Tly? 
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This  hall,  marked  in  the  plate  O,  is  feven- 
teen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  fifteen  feet  ten 
jnches  wide  ;  its  roof  is  fharp,  en  dos  d\ine,  in  the 
form  of  an  afs's  back.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of 
this  hall  is  a  niche  funk  three  feet  into  the  wall, 
and  eight  feet  high  by  three  wide.  There  had 
doubtlels  been  a  mummy  in  this  niche,  placed 
ere61:,  according  to  the  Egyptian  cufi:om.  It  w^as 
probably  the  body  of  the  Queen  whofe  hufband 
built  the  pyramid,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that 
this  prince  was  buried  in  the  hall  above  this,  to 
which  it  was  perpendicular,  but  about  one 
hundred  feet  higher,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
plate  at  letters  O  and  DD.  On  entering  this 
hall,  the  lafi:  fione  one  finds  on  the  right  hand,, 
had  a  fhelving  projection  at  its  extremity  of 
about  three  fingers,  which  had  been  done  on 
purpofe  to  prevent  that  which  was  to  ferve  to 
clofe  up  the  pafl^age  marked  N,  from  entering 
into  the  hall.  It  is  probable  that  this  latter 
ftone  had  a  notch  on  the  fame  fide,  that  it 
might  fit  well,  and  join  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment which  correfponded  with  that  entry.  But 
I  ought  not  to  quit  this  place  without  mention- 
ing a  difcovery  I  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pafiage  {p).  I  leave  to  others  more  expert  than 
myfelf  to  determine  what  has  been  the  caufe 
of  this  accident.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

(/))  This  long  and  very  remarkable  flit  is  at  leaft  fix  lines  In 
-width.     It  ftrikes  you  at  firft  fight.     It  is  on  the  fide  next  the  Nile. 

Perhaps  this  part  of  the  mountain,  the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  river,   which  filtrate  through  the  fand,  has  fhruuk 

a  little  under  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  pyramid. 

it 
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it  muft  have  been  the  effedts  of  fome  earth- 
quake, or  perhaps  the  fettling  of  this  enormous 
mafs,  either  heavier,  or  with  a  lefs  folid  founda-  . 
tion,  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  I  have  never  obferved  a  limilar 
defect  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  al- 
though I  have  examined  it  with  the  moft  mi- 
nute attention.  There  is  no  part  of  the  gallery 
in  particular  that  I  have  not  accurately  exa- 
mined. To  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a  pole^ . 
which  it  was  not  poffible  to  introduce  through 
the  crooked  way  by  which  one  is  obliged  to 
gain  the  direct  paffage,  I  faftened  feveral  flicks 
together,  at  the  end  of  which  were  tied  fome 
lighted  wax-tapers  ;  I  caufed  them  to  be  lifted 
as  near  as  poffible  to  the  roof  and  the  wall, 
without  ever  being  able  to  difcover  any  defeat. 
I  only  obferved  that  the  fides  were  disfigured 
in  fome  places,  and  that  on  the  right,  a  piece 
of  the  wall  was  wanting,  above  the  narrow 
part  of  the  gallery.  This  accident  happened 
doubtlefs  by  the  fall  of  fome  flone,  in  the  fliut- 
ting  of  the  pyramid,  the  manner  of  doing  which 
I  Ihall  hereafter  defcribe.  Slipping  from  the 
workman's  hands,  it  had  fallen  from  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  broken  the  place  againft  which  it  fell. 
On  the  fubje61:  of  the  firft  hall  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  I  muft  obferve  likewife,  that 
they  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  there  was 
fome  hidden  treafure  below  it.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  breach  made  in  it,  by  means  of 
which  one  may,  by  paffing  over  fome  irregular 
Hones,  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid, 
N  z  to 
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to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  nve-and-twenty 
paces.  The  ftones  that  have  been  broken  and 
extraded  from  that  place  at  prefent  almofh  fill 
the  whole  of  the  hall.  The  fame  attempt  has 
been  made  in  tlie  upper  hall ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  both,  they  have  had  no  other  re- 
compenfe  for  the  infinite  pains  they  took  to 
fpoil  fuch  beautiful  works,  than  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  fmitlefsly  employed  much  time 
and  labour. 

After  difcovering  the  fecret  of  this  firft  hall, 
nothing  remained  but  to  penetrate  into  that 
where  the  body  of  the  king  was  fhut  up.  They 
did  not  doubt  that  they  lliouid  meet  with  it  at 
the  top  of  the  efplanade,  which  was,  as  I  have 
obferved,  at  the  upper  extremity.of  the  galle- 
ry ;  and  they  concluded,  with  reafon,  that  it 
muil:  be  fituated  above,  and  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  former.  At  the  end  of  this  platform, 
in  facl,  which,  in  the  plate  annexed  to  the  py- 
ramid, is  marked  with  the  letter  R,  they  ob- 
ferved a  continuation  of  the  pafTage,  of  three 
feet  three  inches,  perfectly  clofed.  This  they 
firft  fet  about  clearing.  This  continuation  of 
the  pafTage  is  marked  in  the  fame  figure  by  the 
letter  T.  It  is  probable  that  the  firft  ftone 
which  clofed  it  was  fo  ftrongly  faftened  that  it 
would  require  the  greateft  trouble  to  force  it. 
This  appears  from  a  piece  of  the  upper  ftone, 
that  has  been  broken,  undoubtedly  to  get  a 
hold  on  the  louver  one  ^vilicll  blocked  the  paf- 
fage.    It  was  at  length  removed,  after  many 

efforts. 
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■efforts,  and  a  lecond  was  wrenched  ofFalfo, 
which,  with  the  former,  opened  a  fpace  of  le- 
ven  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  They  wifhed  to 
continue  to  penetrate  this  extremity  of  the  paf- 
fage  ;  but  after  thefe  two  ftones,  tliey  met  with 
a  third  which  could  not  be  moved,  becaufe  it 
was  higher  and  wider  than  the  opening.  This 
was  the  architect's  lafl  refource  to  deceive  who- 
ever might  reach  thus  far,  and  to  prevent  the 
examining  any  further  this  myfterious  hall, 
which  was  not  twelve  paces  from  that  wiierein 
repofed  the  body  of  the  king,  and  ^vhere  his 
treafuresmuft  be,  in  cafe  any  were  buried  with 
him.  In  fpite  of  this  difficulty  however,  this 
ftone  did  not  impofe  upon  the  workmen,  nor 
difcourage  thofe  who  had  undertaken  to  vifit 
the  whole  pyramid.  They  affailed  it  with  the 
hammer,  and  fucceeded  in  breaking  it  after 
much  time  and  trouble.  It  was  fix  feet  long, 
four  wide,  and  poflibly  five  or  fix  high,  fmce 
at  this  place  there  was  a  fpace  of  fifteen  feet 
high,whichatthe  end  of  eight  feet  elevation,  wi- 
dened four  feet,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  fide  of  the 
gallery.  Thisextenfion  ismarkedby  theletter^?. 
It  correfponded  with  an  opening  of  tlie  paffage 
one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  anterior  to  tins  large 
fione  by  two  feet.  I  fhall  point  out  in  the  fe- 
quel  what  ufe  it  was  defigned  for. 

At  the  top  of  this  void  there  was  in  the  wall 
which  clofed  the  palTage  on  both  fides,  a  hol- 
low of  a  foot  deep,  and  of  about  the  fame 
height.  Thefe  holes,  marked  in  the  plate  by 
:he  letters  AA,  have  been  made  on  purpofe.' 

N  3  They 
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They  ferved  for  places  for  powerful  levers,  or 
crofsbeams,tofufpendll:rong  ropes  from,  which, 
by  iron  rings  faftened  to  the  great  ftone  I  have 
fpoken  of,  held  it  fufpended  in  the  void  mark- 
ed Z,  which  it  filled  until  the  time  of  letting  it 
drop  on  the  palfage  BB;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the 
body  of  the  king  w?.s  fhut  up  in  the  hall.  The 
opening  of  a  foot  and  a  half  made  in  the  paf- 
fage  V,  and  which  preceded  by  two  feet  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  great  Hone,  was  con- 
trived to  let  the  workmen  out  after  they  had 
]et  down  that  enormous  flone.  This  opening 
was  fhut  after  they  came  out,  by  a  ftone  two 
feet  thick,  that  exadly  fitted,  and  was  brought 
under  the  opening  by  means  of  two  iron  rings 
faftened  towards  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
part  of  it.  To  thefe  two  rings  were  fixed  two 
chains,  which  corref ponded  above  with  ano- 
ther heavier  ftone,  hanging  over  the  top  of  the 
opening  Z,  occupied  by  the  great  ftone  that 
left  it  open,  by  falling  on  the  pafi"age.  The 
ropes  which  fupported  this  enormous  ftone  had 
for  a  point  of  fupport  the  pillar  marked  Y  in 
the  plate.  They  refted  however  on  the  lower 
ftone,  v/hilft  the  workmen  got  out  by  the  aper- 
ture of  one  foot  and  a  half,  which  I  have  fpoken 
of,  and  which  remained  between  that  and  the 
upper  opening.  In  fhort,  as  foon  as  they  had 
got  out  of  that  cavity,  the  ftone  was  no  lon- 
ger balanced,  and  was  lifted  by  the  counter- 
poife  into  the  place  it  was  to  occupy,  where  it 
was  exactly  fitted  by  another  ftone  in  the  fliape 

of 
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of  an  efcutcheon  three  fingers  wide  ;  this 
efcutcheon  had  been  contrived  by  cutting  the 
Itone,  where  it  is  enchafed.  It  is  three  fingers 
thick,  by  fix  or  feven  wide,  and  is  of  a  man's 
height,  when  on  entering  the  pyramid  at  the 
prefent  day  one  raifes  one's  body  in  the  cavity 
marked  V,  which  made  the  laft  part  of  the  fe- 
cret  employed  to  fecure  the  hall  from  viola- 
tion. This  fort  of  efcutcheon  of  three  fingers 
thicknefs  is  marked  by  the  letter  X,  and  merits 
attention. 

Along  the  walls,   which  form  the  fides  of 
the  palfage  where  the  large  ftone  of  fix  feet 
long,  and  four  wide,  was  Ihut  up,  one  obferves 
on  each  fide  fome  round  channels  tliree  fingers 
deep,  the  extremity  of  which  is  marked  in  the 
plate.    This  was  done  to  let  the  ftone  fall  more 
eafily,   and  more  exactly  into  its  place,  and  to 
render  it  firmer  and  more  immoveable  in  cafe 
of  an  attempt  upon  it.    All  thefe  precautions 
prove  the  extreme  pains  they  took   to  fecure 
the   body  of  the  prince  from  violation,  fup- 
pofmg  that  men  might  be  found  hardy  and  im- 
pious enough  to  undertake  it.    If,   after  the 
ftone  of  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,   and  three  and 
a  lialf  long,   which  was  the  meafure  of  the 
opening  marked  V  formed  in  the  paffage,  there 
itill  remained  the  fmallefi:  degree  of  light,  it 
was  filled  with  cement.    There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve alfo  that  this  flone  itfelf  was  covered  with 
it,  before  it  v/as  introduced  upwards  into  the 
cavity  it  ^^■as  to  clofe  ;  which  rendered  its  po- 
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lition  more  floping,  by  fupporting  it  agalnll 
the  force  of  the  counterpoife.  A  few  ftrokes 
of  the  handle  of  the  hammer  would  be  fufhcient 
to  free  it  from  the  cement  where  there  was  too 
much,  and  to  enable  it  to  reach  its  deftined 
place.  This  flone  no  longer  exifts,  nor  even 
the  large  one,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
break  in  pieces  to  tear  it  from  the  place  it  oc- 
cupied. Whoever  examines  with  attention  the 
difpofition  of  the  cavities  I  have  juft  defcribed, 
and  which  precede  only  by  fix  feet  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall,  where  the  king's  body  was 
depofited,  muft  be  perfuaded  that  things  have 
been  thus  executed  -,  and  in  the  fmall  fpace  of 
nine  feet,  mufl  admire  the  art  and  ingenuity 
of  the  architect.  It  is  to  facilitate  the  know- 
ledge of  this,  that  I  have  reprefented  at  large 
and  feparately,  thefe  different  circumflances  at 
the  fide  of  the  figure  I  have  given  of  the  py^ 
ramid.  The  fight  -will  explain  the  fecret,  bet- 
ter than  any  detail. 

After  extrading  by  the  force  of  the  hammer, 
and  in  fragments,  the  great  ftone  from  the 
channelled  fpace  v/here  it  had  defcended,  they 
got  to  the  lafi,  which  terminated  at  the  hall, 
and  filled  the  fpace  marked  BB.  This  was  not 
difficult  to  draw  ;  it  was  lifted  almofi:  without 
refinance,  after  which  there  was  a  free  en- 
trance to  this  myfterious  and  well  defended 
hall.  This  place,  marked  DD  in  the  plate,  has 
a  flat  roof,  compofed  of  nine  ftones.  Thefe- 
ven  middle  ones  are  four  feet  wide  by  more 

thap 
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than  fixtecn  long,  fmce,  on  cither  hand,  they 
refl:  upon  the  two  walls  w  hich  run  from  Eall  to 
Weft,  and  are  at  lixteen  feet  diftance  from 
eacli  other.  Two  feet  only  of  the  widtli  of 
each  of  the  other  two  ftones,  which  are  by  the 
lide  of  thefe,  are  vifible  ;  the  remainder  is 
concealed  in  the  walls  on  which  their  extremi- 
ties refl.  I  leave  to  conjecture  what  may  have 
been  found  in  this  hall.  Hiftory  which  under- 
takes to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  only  the  memory 
of  laudable  actions,  or  of  fuch  as  ought  to  be 
avoided,  does  not  wifli  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
collection of  outrages  againil:  nature,  fmce 
they  carry  their  own  horror  with  them. 
Thus,  burying  in  oblivion  the  name  of 
the  impious  wretch  v^ho  laid  his  facrilegi- 
ous  hands  upon  this  tomb,  fhe  wifhes  alfo 
to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the  fecret  of 
its  contents.  At  this  day,  however,  of  all 
that  might  have  been  contained  in  this 
apartment,  there  remains  only  a  cafe  of  marble 
granite  (A),  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  by  four 
Avide,  and  as  many  high.  It  has  been  depcfit- 
ed  when  this  place  was  fhut  at  the  top,  and  re- 
mains now,  only  becaufe  it  could  not  be  mov- 
ed without  breaking,  and  that  it  would  there- 
by be  rendered  of  no  ufe.    This  cafe  had  a  lid, 

{h)  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Sarcophagus  was  ofj-ellowifh  mar- 
ble, like  that  of  the  firil  itoneattheentrance  of  the  exterior  palTage. 
A  naturalift  v^hofho^ld  examine  theie  difierent  marbles,  and  thofe 
which  were  taken  from  Mount  Colzoum,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
fpot  where  the  monallery  of  St.  Antony  is  built,  would  furnifh  the 
^Irongelt  degree  of  evidence, 

as 
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as  one  may  fee  from  the  form  of  its  edges,  but 
it  has  been  broken  off  in  moving  it,  and  there 
are  now  no  traces  of  it.  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  cafe  which  contained  the  body  of  the  king, 
enclofed  in  two  or  three  boxes  of  precious  wood, 
agreeable  to  the  cuftom  in  ufe  amongfl:  the 
great.  It  is  alfo  highly  probable  that  this  hall 
contained  many  other  cafes  befides  that  of  the 
prince,  efpecially  of  perfons  buried  with  him 
in  the  fame  tomb,  as  it  were,  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. In  faft,  when  the  body  of  the  king,  who 
built  this  pyramid,  was  depofited  in  this  fuperb 
maufoleum,  feveral  living  perfons,  deftined 
never  to  come  out  of  it,  and  to  be  buried  alive 
with  their  prince,  were  introduced  there  at  the 
fame  time ;  a  fa61  wliich  I  cannot  doubt  of, 
after  the  convincing  proof  I  have  of  it.  It  is 
on  the  following  teftimony,  that  I  found  my 
opinion  :  precifely  in  the  middle  of  this  hall, 
which  is  32  feet  long,  by  19  high,  and  16  wide, 
one  remarks*  two  holes  oppofite  to  each  other, 
elevated  three  feet  and  a  lialf  above  the  pave- 
ment. One  which  faces  the  north,  is  one  foot 
long,  by  eight  inches  high,  and  goes  in  a  right 
line  to  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid.  This  hole 
is  now  blocked  up  by  ftones,  at  five  or  fix  feet 
from  its  aperture.  The  other  on  the  eaflern  fide, 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  floor,  is  perfedly 
round,  and  is  fpacious  enough  to  admit  the  two 
lifts.  It  then  widens  to  the  fize  of  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, and  continuing  to  defcend,  lofes  itfelf 
iiithe  bottom  of  the  pyramid.    Thefe  two  lioles 

are 
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are  marked  by  the  letter  C.  I  think,  and  I  hope 
every  ienfible  man  will  think  with  me,   that 
both  one   and  the  other  -of  them  could  have 
aio  other  ufe  than  to  ferve  the  perfons  Ihut  up 
in  this  tomb  with  the  body  of  the  prince.    The 
firft  was  defigned  to  give  them  air.     It  was 
through  this  alfo  they  received  their  food,  and 
every  thing  they  ftood  in  need  of ;  for  which 
purpofe  they  were  doubtlefs  provided  with  a 
long  caflvet,  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  paf- 
fage.  To  this  machine  was  faftened  a  long  cord, 
for  the  perfons  fhut  up  in  the  pyramid,  by 
means  of  whicli  tliey  might  draw  it  to  them  ; 
and  another,  likewife  connected  with  the  ma- 
chine,  hung  on  the  exterior  fide,  fo  that  the 
cafket  might  be  reciprocally  drawn  from  with- 
out.    It  was  probably  by  this  means  that  the 
perfons  fliut  up  in  this   edifice  were  fupplied 
with  necelTaries  as  long  as  any  of  them  remain- 
ed alive.   On  entering  it  I  fuppofe  that  each  ot 
them  was  furnilhed  with  a  coffin  to  be  buried 
in,   and  that  they  fucceffively  rendered  each 
other  this  laft  pious  duty,  until  the  laft,   who 
mull  want  that  fuccour  his  companions  had  de- 
rived from  himfelf  and  the  others.   The  fecond 
hole  ferved  to  empty  dirt,  which  fell  into  a  deep 
refervoir  made  for  that  purpofe.    I  intended  to 
have  made  a  fearch  without  llde  the  pyramid, 
at  the  place  which  correfponded  with  the  oblong 
hole,  and  tovv'ards  which  there  are  two  punctu- 
ated lines  in  the  plate  which  reprefents  the  in- 
fide  of  the  building.    Perhaps  I  Ihould  there 

have 
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have  found  yvefh  proofs  of  what  I  have  advanc- 
ed i  but  befides  that  this  refearch  might  have 
given  umbrage  to  the  powers  of  the  country, 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  imagine  that  one 
^vas  trying  to  difcover  fome  hidden  treafure,  I 
thought  it  poffibk  that  this  hole  might  termi- 
nate in  fome  hollow  of  the  external  part,  and 
was  apprehenfive  of  finding  its  extremity  whol- 
ly blocked  up,  either  by  the  body  of  the  pyra- 
mid, or  at  leaft  by  the  flones  of  the  coating. 
From  what  I  have  faid,  however,  others  may 
purfue  the  enquiry  at  the  fpot  which  corref- 
ponds  with  that  aperture.  By  that  there  will  be 
a  full  proof  of  the  ufe  of  this  hole,  although  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  with  me,  and  feems 
impoffible  to  be  accountedfor  in  any  other  way. 

After  explaining  with  as  much  perfpicuity  as 
the  nature  of  the  fubjecl  would  allow,  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  efforts  the  pyramid  was 
opened,  I  fhall  clear  up  a  doubt  which  the  rea- 
der muft  have  flarted  on  perufmg  this  firft  part. 

It  remains  to  know  where  the  magazine 

^vas  placed  for  fo  many  flones  as  were  necelfa- 
rily  employed  in  blocking  up  the  pafTages  I 
have  fpoken  of,  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
Hopped  by  the  workmen  who  afterwards  came 
rail  from  the  infide.  This  difcufhon  is  no  doubt 
vie:  curious  as  the  refl,  and  merits,  at  leafl,  as 
much  attention. 

I  have  already  obferN'cd,  that  in  the  benches 
■^vhich  ran  along  each  fide  of  tlie  paffage  of  124 
feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  were  morti-. 

CCS 
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ces  perpendicularly  hewn,  of  a-  foot  long,  fix 
inches  wide,  and  eight  deep.  This  may  be  feen 
at  the  letter  O.  Thefe  mortices  perfedlly  cor- 
refponded  with  one  another,  and  ran  all  the 
length  of  the  benches  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet 
and  a  half.  Thefe  apertures  had  been  contriv- 
ed in  building  the  gallery,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
place  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  wood  a  foot 
fquare,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  fix  inches 
of  which  were  cut  at  the  bottom  to  the  height 
of  eight  fingers,  according  to  the  form  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  mortices  into  which  thefe  joints 
were  to  enter.  Thefe  pieces  of  wood  were  to 
form  a  fcaffold  above,  to  fupport  the  ftones  ne  - 
celTary  to  fill  all  the  paffages  that  remained  to 
be  blocked  up  in  the  iniide  of  the  pyramid,  and 
even  this  pafTage  of  124  feet  marked  F.  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  Tliefe  joints 
had  another  notch  at  their  upper  end  ;  and  long 
pieces  of  wood,  in  which  mortices  were  cut, 
limilar  to  thofe  of  the  benches,  being  applied  to 
thefe  flakes,  formed  on  each  fide  of  the  gallery 
a  refling-place  from  top  to  bottom,  to  lay 
planks  of  fix  feet  and  a  half  long,  half  a  foot 
thick,  and  properly  difpofed,  on  \vhich  was 
placed  the  firft  row  of  ftones.  The  benches 
rofe,  as  I  have  fa  id,  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.  I  fuppofe  that  the 
fcaffold  was  placed  th^-ee  feet  higher  tlian  tlie 
benches  ;  thus,  from  the  bottom  of  the  galle- 
ry to  this  fcaffold  there  was  an  elevation  of  five 

feet 
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feet  and  a  half,  wliich  was  fufncient  to  let  llie 
workmen  pafs  upright. 

I  have  already  remarked  in  another  place, 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  paffage  to  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  there  was  27  feet  and  a  half  ele- 
vation. From  the  bottom  of  the  paffage  to  the 
fcaffold  are  reckoned  fix.  From  the  fcaffold  up- 
wards there  remained  therefore  21  feet  and  a 
half  i  fo  that  lodging  in  that  fpace  four  rows  of 
fiones,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  fuch  as  were 
neceffary  for  filling  the  paffages,  there  Hill  re- 
mained a  void  feven  feet  and  a  half  high. 
But  I  will  fuppofe  that  from  the  iirft  row  to  the 
fecond,  was  placed  between  the  ftones  a  plank 
about  three  inches  thick,  and  a  fimilar  one  from 
the  fecond  to  the  third,  in  order  the  more  eafily 
to  withdraw  the  ftones,  by  making  them  Aide 
a^long  the  planks  •,  in  this  cafe  three  rows  of 
thefe  ftones  would  be  fufHcient  to  fill  all  the 
cavities  that  were  to  be  blocked  up,  and  which 
are  open  at  this  day.  It  is  poffible  that  there- 
are  other  paffages  which  have  been  blocked  up, 
and  never  opened,  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid, 
fmce  in  the  gallery,  four,  and  even  five  rows 
of  thefe  fiones  might  have  been  placed,  if  ne- 
ceffary. This  is  clear  from, the  above  calcula- 
tion, and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  made  the  gallery  more  lofty  than  was  ne- 
ceffary ;  which  would  proportionably  weaken 
the  whole  body  of  the  edifice. 

Let  us  confine  ourfelves,   however,   to  the 
paffages  which  are  known,  and  have  been  vio- 
lently 
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lently  opened  ;  let  us  keep  to  the  quantity  of 
Itones  with  which  they  certainly  were  filled, 
and  which  "have  been  broken,  except  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  four  feet  of  the  fame  ftones  which 
remain  at  the  place  marked  F.  in  the  plate, 
and  which  clofe  at  this  day  the  entrance  of  the 
upper  paiTage,  correfponding  with  the  firft. 
This  firft  paflage  B.  I  call  the  exterior  paffage, 
becaufe  it  has  been  doled  from  without,  where- 
as the  others  have  been  filled  from  the  iniide 
even  of  the  pyramid,  and  from  the  magazine 
placed  in  the  gallery.  Now,  I  maintain  that 
three  rows  of  ftones  were  fufficient  to  fill  all 
the  pafTages,  and  it  is  eafy  to  prove  this  by  the 
detail. 

It  was  firfl  necelTary  to  have  thirteen  feet 
and  a  half  of  ftones,  to  fill  the  paffages  lead- 
ing to  the  royal  hall,  and  which  was  on  a  level 
with  tlie  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gal- 
lery. They  firft  let  down  therefore  from  the 
fcaffbld  on  the  efplanade  marked  R,  a  ftone  of 
fix  feet,  and  puflied  it  into  this  pafiTage  as  far 
as  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  into  the  place 
marked  B.  B.  wliere  it  was  flopped  by  the  pave- 
ment of  the  hall,  which  was  two  fingers  high- 
er than  the  bottom  of  the  paflage.  They  then 
let  down  on  the  palTage  the  fix  feet  flone  I 
have  fpoken  of,  fufpended  in  the  fpace  Z.  As 
foon,  in  fliort,  as  the  A\'orkmen  could  get  out  of 
the  cavity  it  occupied,  by  the  aperture  V.  and 
that  this  aperture  was  fhut,  they  let  down  two 
other  flones  of  feven  feet  and  a  half,  from  the 

fcaffbld, 
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fcaffbld,  by  means  of  which  this  paflage'^ 
which  is  only  nineteen  feet  long,  was  com-' 
pletely  filled. 

It  mml  be  fappofed,  that  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  thefe  works,  they  had  fattened  to 
the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  which  ter- 
minates the  platform,  and  over  againfl  the 
ftones  ranged  on  the  fcatfold,  a  firong  iron 
crutch,  with  a  fubflantial  pulley,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  workmen  placed  on  the  platform 
could,  with  a  ftrong  rope,  draw  the  Hones  from 
oiT  the  fcaffold  one  after  the  other,  and  let 
them  down  on  the  platform  itfelf  ;  that  then, 
on  the  fide  thefe  ftones  prefented  to  the  work- 
men, they  made  a  fquare  hole,  three  or  four' 
fingers  deep,  and  wider  below  than  above,  and 
had  funk  two  pieces  of  iron  into  this  fquare 
aperture,  thicker  below  than  above,  furniihed 
at  their  extremity  with  two  good  rings,  and 
feparated  from  one  another  by  a  wedge  of 
iron.  By  means  of  thefe  contrivances  they  had 
a  fure  hold  to  draw  the  fiones  from  off  the 
fcaffold  ^vith  the  rope  which  paffed  through 
the  two  rings,  to  fufpend  them  by  a  pulley, 
and  drop  them  gently  at  length  on  the  efpla- 
nade  or  platform,  from  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed -\vithout  much  difficulty  to  the  place  of 
their  deflii;ation. 

After  thus  filling  the  nrft  paffage,  they  la- 
boured to  clofe  up  that  of  t ;  R  feet,  marked  in 
the  phue  N.  This  paffage  led,  as  I  have  faid, 
into  the  linr  liali,  wliere  the  body  of  the  queen 

was- 
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was  probably  depofited.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  letter  O.  It  was  not  difficult  to  accompliih 
this  work  -,  after  which,  as  many  ftones  were 
brought  as  were  neceffary,  as  well  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  this  pafiage,  and  to  level  the 
groove  L,  as  to  fil]  the  platform  of  10  feet, 
forming  the  triangle  I  have  mentioned,  mark* 
ed  LM,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  They 
further  took  one  hundred  feet  of  thefe  fame 
ftones  to  fhut  up  the  whole  fpace  of  the  paf- 
fage  H,  by  which  the  pyramid  has  been  forced, 
and  which  is  totally  disfigured  for  the  length 
of  80  feet.  In  Ihort,  they  fucceeded  in  letting 
down  1 24  feet  of  them,  by  means  of  which  the 
palTage  marked  P,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gal- 
lery between  the  benches,  and  over  which  the 
fcaffold  was  raifed,  was  completely  clofed.  It 
mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  lalt 
Hone,  which  fhut  this  paffage,  could  not  en- 
tirely advance,  on  account  of  an  elevation  of 
four  or  five  fingers  at  the  extremity  of  this  paf- 
fage,  as  I  have  already  remarked  ;  and  it  is  not 
omitted  in  the  plate. 

What  I  have  juft  faid  of  the  contrivances 
for  Ihutting  all  the  palTages  in  the  pyramid, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  gallery,  will  appear 
perhaps  novel,  and  bold  enough  to  tempt 
fome  critic  to  treat  it  as  a  chimera,  or  at  leaft 
as  a  conjecture  ;  nor  do  I  by  any  means  exacSt 
an  implicit  confidence  in  this  article.  I  fhall 
not  be  denied  the  honour  at  leafi:  of  having 
firfi  imagined  a  very  probable  fyftem,  capable 
Vol.  L  O  of 
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of  elucidating  at  the  firft  glance,  wonders 
which  have  remained  in  perfect  obfcurity  until 
this  day.  But  I  go  farther,  and  venture  to  ad- 
vance, that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  perfon  who 
will  pay  attention  to  the  connection  and  con- 
clufion  of  my  obfervations  on  this  fubje(!t,  not 
to  allow  that  my  conje6lures,  fhould  it  pleafe 
critics  fo  to  call  them,  are  fo  well  founded,  that 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  look  upon  them  as  real 
truths.  As  for  myfelf,  after  fo  many  re- 
'fearches,  after  all  the  reflexions  I  have  made 
on  the  interior  difpofltion  of  the  pyramid,  I 
boldly  declare,  that  it  is  not  poffible  things 
Ihould  have  been  othervvife  than  I  have  de- 
fcribed  them.  I  know,  in  tlie  firft  infiiance, 
that  it  never  was  poffible,  after  the  pyramid 
was  finilhed,  that  is  to  fay,  after  the  grooves 
were  formed,  and  the  gallery  was  roofed,  to 
make  any  ftone  enter  into  that  gallery  large 
enough  to  clofe  the  paffagesfrom  within.  I  fee 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  attention  of  the  ar- 
chitect has  only  been  occupied  to  prevent  thofe 
he  had  fhut  in  there  from  being  drawn  out,  in 
order  one  day  to  clofe  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  be  invifible.  I  difcover  the  defign  of  the 
fame  archite6t  in  the  long  groove  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gallery.  I  conceive  alfo  that  it  was 
only  contrived  for  the  conveyance  of  the  flones 
which  miglit  fome  day  or  other  clofe  the  inte- 
rior paffiige  ;  and  I  judge  from  the  flay  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  this  groove,  that  it  was 
hfclf  to  be  fille;d  with   Itones  as  foon  as  the 

pafTage 
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^afTage  fhould  be   completely  blocked.    The 
finepolifhof  this  groove  confirms  me»in  my 
opmion  of  this  double  ufe  of  it.     I  obferve 
that  its  length  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
interior  pafTage.     I  perceive  that  this  paflage 
is  fiill  partly  Ihut,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  place 
that  forms  the  angle  with  the  exterior  canal. 
I  can  even  difcover  that  they  have  not  pene- 
trated into  the  pyramid  by  this  true  pairage,but, 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  clear  out  a  falte  route,   by  which  falling  in 
with  one  of  the  fides  of  the  pafTage,  they  could 
more  eafily  work  at  the  flones  with  which  it 
was  filled.    I  fince  find  it  disfigured,  through 
its  whole  length,    which   convinces  me  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  violence 
to  open  it.     I  conclude,  therefore,  from  its  be- 
ing fo  disfigured  as  far  as  the   entrance  of  the 
gallery,  that. the  ftones  which  clofed   it  muH 
have  been  broken  in   the  pafTage   itfelf,  and 
that  in  a  fpace  of  1 24  feet,  there  were   in  the 
groove,   and  behind  thefe  ftones,  415  feet  of 
other  flones  continually  ready  to  fucceed  to 
thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  pafTage,   and  to  fill 
the  vacancy  they  might  leave.     I  even  fufp."(5t 
that  they  who  violated  the  pyramid  knew  of 
this  collection  of  Hones  fhut  up  within  the 
groove.    Had  they  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
them,  they  would  have  contented  themfelves 
no  doubt,  with  breaking  the  flones  the  pafTage 
was  filled    with,    at    the   aperture  they  had 
made  •,  this  operation  would  have  been  eafier 
O  2  for 
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for  them,  and  it  was  only  from  the  knowledge 
they  had  of  the  ftones,  which  were  ready  to 
flip  from  the  groove  into  the  paffage,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  emptied  it,  that  they  adopted 
another  method. 

i  have  already  hinted  that  there  may  be 
other  paffages  clofed  up,  and  undifcovered  in 
the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  it  is  poffibly 
not  without  foundation,  that  refearches  have 
been  made  after  them.  Unfortunately,  thefe 
have  been  ill  directed,  in  attempting  ta4ifco- 
ver  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  tw6  halls.  If, 
befides  thofe  already  known,  there  be  ftill  any 
other  paffage  within  the  pyramid,  the  refearch 
ought  unqueltionably  to  be  made  between  the 
two  halls  ;  and  the  entrance  of  fuch  a  paffage 
can  be  no  where  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
groove. 

I  muft  take  notice  likewife,  that  the  points 
in  the  plate  near  the  letter  M,  mark  certain 
hollows  formed  purpofely  at  the  time  of  the 
conflru6lion  of  the  pyramid.  Thefe  hollows 
were  meant  to  ferve  by  way  of  ladder  to 
thofe  who  from  the  paffage  of  1 1 8  feet,  which 
le.'cds  to  the  firfl  hall,  wiflied  to  mount  towards 
the  top  of  the  gutter,  (which,  as  I  liave  faid, 
was  interrupted  in  this  place,)  or  who  wanted 
to  defcend  into  the  fame  paffage.  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  a  man  might  pafs  upright  under  the 
fcaffold.  There  was  undoubtedly  on  each  fide 
of  the  gallery,  and  from  top  to  bottom  under 

the 
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the  fcaffolding,  ropes  tied  at  intervals,  to  the 
beams  which  fupported  it,  in  order  to  give  the 
perfons  who  wifhed  to  go  up  into,  or  come 
down  from  the  groove,  the  facility  of  doing  it 
without  flipping.  They  ferved  the  workmen 
in  the  firft  inltance,  in  the  conftrucStion  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  doling  the  paffages.  They 
who  have  fmce  vifited  the  halls,  they  who 
conveyed  thither  the  bodies  of  the  king  and 
queen,  fuch  perfons,  in  fhort,  as  mounted' 
into  the  royal  chamber  with  the  prince's  coffin, 
to  die  near  him,  have  availed  themfelves  of 
the  fame  affiftance. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  by  means 
of  Itones  placed  on  the  fcaffold,  they  had  Ihut 
and  opened  all  the  paffages  formed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pyramid. 

After  putting  the  lafi:  hand  to  all  thefe  works, 
nothing  remained  for  the  workmen  but  to  get 
out  of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  they  began  by 
breaking  the  fcaffold  and  the  pieces  of  wood  it 
was  compofed  of,  and  which  they  conveyed  out 
in  fragments  by  the  way  contrived  for  their  re- 
treat. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  well  I  have  fpo- 
ken  of,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  entering  the 
gallery.  This  well  at  the  lower  part  of  its  en- 
trance, occupies  apart  of  the  bench,  and  rifes 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  in  the  wall.  It  is,  as  E 
have  fa  id,  almoft  round  or  oval,  and- is  mark- 
ed in  the  plate  I. 

O  3  This 
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This  well  defcends  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pyramid  by  a  line  perpiendicular  with  the  horir- 
zon,  flanting  however  a  little,  and  forms  the 
figure  of  a  fpit,  or  Hebrew  Lamed.  This  may 
be  feen  in  the  plan  1  have  given  of  the  pyramid, 
About  fixty  feet  from  the  aperture,  one  meets 
with  a  fquare  window  in  this  paffage,  from 
"whence  one  enters  into  a  fmall  grotto,  hewn 
out  of  the  mountain,  which  in  this  place  is  not 
of  folidflone,  but  of  a  fort  of  gravel,  the  grains 
of  which  are  flrongly  attached  to  each  other. 
This  grotto  extends  from  eaft  to  welt,  and  may 
be  about  fifteen  feet  long;  one  then  meets 
with  another  groove,  hollowed  alfo  out  of  the 
rock,  very  much  on  the  flant,  nay,  almofl  per- 
pendicular. It  is  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  by 
two  and  a  half  high.  It  defcends  through  a 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet ; 
after  which  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  fand 
and  ftones  thrown  there  defignedly,  or  which 
ha.ve  fallen  of  themfelves.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  paflage  has  never  had  any  other  deftination 
than  to  ferve  as  a  retreat  for  the  labourers  who 
worked  at  the  pyramid.  The  flope  of  this  con- 
duit, its  winding  road,  its  fmallnefs,  and  its 
depth  are  certain  proofs  of  it.  I  make  no  doubt 
even,  that  the  way  out  of  this  well,  which  one 
could  not  arrive  at  until  many  other  windings, 
perhaps  even  not  without  mounting  towards 
ij:s  mouth  ^  I  make  no  doubt,  I  fay,  that  this 
way  out  was  formed  by  a  pafTage,  above  which 

hung 
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hung  a  row  of  ftones,  which  they  had'difcovered 
thefecretof  fufpending,  and  which  falling  down 
into  the  paffage,  by  the  means  of  fome  fpring  they 
fet  in  motion,  ihut  up  the  entrance  forever,  as 
foon  as  the  workmen  were  withdrawn  from  the 
pyramid.   We  do  not,  in  fa(^,  difcover  that  they 
have  tried  to  force  thataperture,  owingeitherto 
their  ignorance  of  it,  or  to  its  fmallnefs,  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  work.    The  pyramid 
has  not  been  affailed  but  by  the  royal  route, 
which  ferved  no  doubt  to  convey  the  body  of 
the  king,   and  of  all  the  perfons  dead  or  living 
who  were  to  be  buried  with  him.     It  was  alfo 
by  this  way  certainly  that  the  attendants  of  the 
funeral  penetrated  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  returned  from  it  after  rendering 
the  laft  duties  to  the  prince,  and  depofiting  his 
corpfe  in  the  maufoleum  he  himself  had  chofen. 
It  muft  not  be  imagined,  however,  tliat  all 
the  perfons   who  worked  at  this  great  edifice, 
were  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  the  infide 
of  it,  nor  even  that  nothing  more  Avas  necelTa- 
ry  to  acquire  fuch  knowledge,  but  to  have  en- 
tered the  pyramid  after  it  was  finifhed,  and  be- 
fore it  was  clofed.     This  myflery  was  referved 
to  the  architects  alone  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fuperb  monument,  or  at  leall  to 
a  very  few  perfons  fele5led  to  work  under  their 
dire6tions,  in  forming  the  pallages  I  have  fpo- 
ken  of  in  my  defcription  of  this  pyramid.   It  is  _ 
hi^'hly  probable  even,  that  the  workmen  def- 
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lined  to  this  particular  bulinefs,  were  not  mer- 
cenary beings,  capable  of  betraying  a  fecret  of 
that  nature  for  any  confideration.  They  were, 
doubtlefs,  all  perfons  chofen  amongfl  the  moft 
opiulent,  and  the  perfons  moft  attached  to  the 
king  in  the  different  branches  of  workmanfhip 
fupported  by  him,  and  on  whofe  zeal,  probity, 
gratitude,  and  religion  they  could  fafely  rely. 
I  fhould  even  readily  believe,  that  the  prince 
might  himfelf  have  named  them  before  his 
death,  and  have  fecured  them  a  quiet,  conve- 
biient,  and  honourable  retreat  in  thefe  temples, 
{d)  enriched  with  the  donations  of  thofe  fove- 
reigns,  which  mufl  neceffarily  have  been  bef- 
towed  on  perfons  employed  in  edifices  of  this 
fort,  and  which,"  in  fa6f,  accompanied  them, 
as  I  have  already  demonftrated. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maillet  on  the 
fubjec^  of  the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid.  Af- 
ter examining  it  twice,  with  his  book  in  my 
hand,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  juflnefs  of 
his  obfervations.  The  means  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  employed  in  clofing  the  pafTages  ap- 
pear probable  to  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  been  cleared  in  the  manner  he  defcribes. 

Some  Arabian  authors  pretend  that  it  was 
the  thirfl  after  wealth,  which  induced  the  Ca- 


(  d)  Before  the  pyramids  one  fees  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices, 
•which  were  temples  probably,  where  offerings  were  made  for  the 
princes,  whofe  bodies  v/ere  depofitcd  in  thefe  fupcrb  maufolea. 
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iiph  Mahnmid,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  violate  this  ancient  monu- 
ment. He  expedted  to  tind  treafures  there  ;  but 
he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Some 
golden  idols  which  accompanied  the  king's  mum- 
my, were  the  fole  fruit  of  feveral  years  labour, 
and  immenfe  expences.  Other  oriental  writers 
attribute  this  undertaking  to  the  famous  caliph 
Aamin  el  Rafchid^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  whom  he  fent  a  water -clock,  the 
firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France.  This  prince, 
who  patronifed  the  fciences,  and  had  the  baft 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  tranflated  into  Ara- 
bic, was  curious  of  knowing  the  infide  of  that 
aftonifhing  edifice,  and  made  rhem  open  it. 
Without  deciding  refpe6ling  thefe  different  opi- 
nions, it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  violation 
of  this  pyramid  was  executed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  alfo  an  unqueftionable  fadl,  that  it  ferv- 
ed  as  a  maufoleum  to  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 
The  tombs  difperfed  over  the  plain  at  the  end 
of  which  it  is  built,  the  farcophagus  of  the  great 
hall,  the  niche  in  the  lower  one,  the  teflimo- 
ny  of  Herodotus,  and  of  Strabo,  that  of  the 
Arabian  hiftorians,  every  thing  proves  the  truth 
of  this  opinion.  I  know  that  Mr.  Paw,  {e)  who, 
from  the  recefTes  of  his  clofet,  fees  every  thing 
better  than  all  the  travellers,  tells  them,  that 

-^0  Recherches  phllqfophJques  fur  les  Egjptkns(^  Chinoh.  p.  50- 
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this  pyramid  was  the  tomb  of  Oftris.  But  he 
Hands  fmgle  in  this  opinion,  which  is  belied  by 
fads  and  hiftory.  Whilft  I  do  juftice  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  learned  man,  I  cannot  avoid 
corre6ting  the  errors  he  has  committed  refpe(5t- 
ing  the  dietetic  fyftem  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  climate  of  the  country,  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  letters. 

I  loave  the  honour  to  be,  &c= 
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T>efcription  of  the  other  pyramids  \  ,the  adjacent  coun~ 
try  ;  the  grotto  of  ^anto  ;  the  great  Sphynx  with 
an  account  of  its  mythology^  and  the  return  to 
Giza. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Giza, 

1  HAVE  laid  before  you,  Sir,  the  ancient 
and  modern  enquiries  on  the  fubje^l  of  the 
great  pyramid,  to  which  I  have  added  fuch 
obfervations  as  occurred  to  me  from  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  obje(5ts  ^  I  hope  they  will  give 
you  a  fatisfadtory  idea  of  it,  and  lave  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  a  number  of  volumes,  the 
attentive  perufal  of  which  might  only  augment 
your  doubts,  as  long  as  you  do  not  go  yourfelf 
to  examine  it  more  minutely  on  the  fpot.  I 
will  own  to  you,  Sir,  that  after  meditating  on 
the  defcriptions  which  have  appeared  of  thefe 
ancient  monuments,  I  found  jt  impoffible  to 
adopt  any  fixed  opinion,  and  I  remained  in  a 
painful  uncertainty.  The  truth  I  fought  after 
was  hid  in  the  obfcurity  of  fo  many  different 
opinions,  that  the  more  I  lludied,  the  lefs  I 
was  informed.  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  to 
have  difcovered  it,  fmce  at  the  foot  of  the  pyra- 
jnid,  in  the  gloomy  recelTes  of  its  interior,  and 

on 
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on  its  lofty  fummit,  the  torch  of  reflexion 
has  always  guided  my  footfteps  :  ijiay  it  alfo 
have  dire6ted  my  pen,  and  produced  convidion 
in  your  mind ;  for  in  matters  of  fcience,  to 
doubt,  is  to  be  in  torment. 

(/)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  expence 
of  building  it,  in  the  article  of  vegetables 
only  for  feeding  the  workmen,  was  infcribed 
in  Egyptian  characters  on  the  marble  of  the 
great  pyramid.  Thefe  hieroglyphics  have  pe- 
rifhed  with  the  covering,  but  Vv'ere  they  even 
remaining,  as  they  do  flill  fubfift  in  a  thou- 
fand  places  in  Egypt,  thefe  chara6lers  no 
longer  would  convey  to  us  the  thought.  At 
this  day  they  are  mute  traces,  as  infenfible  as 
the  ftone  they  are  engraved  on.  Muft  then  a 
language,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
teach  us  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  call 
a  ray  of  light  through  the  darknefs  which  co- 
vered  the  firft  ages  of  tlie  world,  lie  buried 
with  the  priefts  who  invented  it ! 

It  is  time,  Sir,  to  refume  the  fequel  of  our 

{/)  "  One  fees  Egyptian  charaflers  engraved  on  the  marble  of 
*'  the  Pyramid,  which  inform  fls  how  much  it  coil  in  onions  and- 
"  other  vegetables,  for  the  food  of  the  workmen  only  who  la- 
"  boured  at  it.  The  prielt  who  interpreted  thefe  hieroglyphics  to 
"  me,  told  me  that  the  expence  of  this  article  alone  amounted  to 
"   1600  talent,-;.     Herodotus^  Euto^pe." 

This  fumniay  appear  chimerical  to  a  perfon  who  calculates  in 
his  cabinet  -,  but  the  obferver  who  has  feen  this  mountain,  built 
with  large  pieces  of  rocks,  is  not  aftonifhed  at  it.  This  palfage 
proves  that  in  the  molldirtant  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  prefent  da^:,  ^ 
vegetables  conltltuted  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 

journey. 
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journey.  After  obferving  every  thing  interefl- 
ing,  we  went  to  fee  the  fecond  pyramid,  which 
appeared  almofl  as  lofty  as  the  firft.  Strabo 
fays  they  are  of  the  fame  height.  Diodorus 
Siculus  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  thinks  that 
the  bafe  of  the  fecond  is  not  fo  wide  (g).  This 
hillorian  afcribes  the  buiding  of  it  to  Cephren^ 
brother  and  fucceffor  of  Chemmis,  who  built 
that  I  have  been  giving  an  account  of.  The 
coating  of  this  pyramid  is  deftroyed  in  many 
places,  but  the  holes  effected  by  force  proclaim 
that  this  injury  is  the  work  of  men,  and  not 
produced  by  the  ravages  of  time.  All  the  up- 
per part,  for  fixty  feet  downwards,  is  quite 
perfe6t,  becaufe  it  was  doubtlefs  the  moll  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  off.  Perhaps  they  who  at- 
tempted to  violate  this  ancient  maufoleum, 
difcouraged  by  the  length  and  difficulties  of  fo 
expend ve  an  undertaking,  contented  them- 
felves  with  taking  away  the  marble  it  was  co- 
vered wath. 

To  the  eaft  of  thefe  two  pyramids  is  a  third, 
which  appears  verydiminutive,  compared  with 
the  other  two.  It  is,  however,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  fquare  {h).  It  was  built  by  Micen'nus. 
Defirous  of  emulating  the  glory  of  his  father 
Chemmis,  he  intended  covering  it  with  The- 
baic marble,  (/), ,  with  that  beautiful  marble, 

with 

(g)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  feft.  2. 
\A)  Strabo,   lib.   17. 

(;')  The  quarries  of  this  beautiful  marble  are  'fituated   at   the 
extremity  ef  fi^gypt,  in  the  mouniai^,  at  the  foot  of  vvhi^  Sienna 

vras 
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with  black  fpots,  whofe  fine  grain  and  extrenci^  ^ 
hardnefs  enables  it  to  receive  the  moil  perfect 
polifli.  This  prince  died  when  the  work  was 
only  half  finifhed.  The  beauty  of  the  marble 
has  tempted  the  Arabs  to  tear  it  off.  Some 
pieces  of  it  are  Hill  in  their  places,  and  its  ruins 
around  the  bafe.  The  name  of  Micerinus  {k) 
was  infcribed  on  the  north  fide  of  it.  It  has 
undergone  the  fate  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
great  pyramid,  which  have  been  carried  off 
with  the  covering. 

Hiftorians  relate  many  fables  on  the  fubjecl 
cf  this  pyramid.  According  to  fome  of  them, 
a  famous  courtezan  built  it  with  the  produce 
of  her  gallantries  ;  others  fay,  that  an  eagle 
having  carried  off  the  flipper  of  the  beautiful 
Rhodope,  who  had  come  to  Naucrates,  let  it 
fall  at  Memphis  ;  that  Pharaoh,  charmed  with 
the  delightful  Ihape  of  it,  was  defirous  of  fee- 
ing the  female  model  ;  that  falling  in  love 
with  the  charming  Greek,  he  married  her,  and 
raifed  this  pyramid  in  her  honour.  The  Arabs, 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  have  greedily  adopted 
thefe  childifh  tales,  and  bellowed  on  this  pyra- 
mid the  name  of  Her  am  elbent,  I'he  ancient  edifice  of 
the  girl    Round  this  monument  are  the  ruins 

was  built.     There  are  three  forts  of  it  ;  the  firft  of  a  perfed  black  • 
the  fecond  is  only  fpotted  with  it  -,  and  thelaft  isfpeckled  with  red. 
The  granite  of  the  two  former  kinds  was  employed  In  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  the  tombs.     The   other  was  made  itfe  of  for  columns' 
s^nd  obelifks. 

(k)  Dip.dorns  Siculus,  lib,  i.  fe<ft.  2. 

of 
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of  (/)  thre6  other  fmall  pyramids,  which  were 
built,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  ferve  as 
maufolea  for  the  queens  of  thofe  fovereigns 
wlio  built  the  great  ones. 

Facing  the  fecond  pyramid,  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  is  the  enormous  fphynx,  whole  whole  bo- 
dy, as  I  have  obferved,  is  buried  in  the  fand. 
The  top  of  its  back  only  is  vifible,  which  is 
more  than  one  Irandred  feet  long.  It  is  of  one 
fmgle  ftone,  making  part  of  flie  rock  on  which 
the  pyramids  are  placed.  Its  head  rifes  about 
twenty-feven  feet  above  the  fand.  The  Arabs, 
infpired  by  Mahomet  with  a  horror  for  all  re- 
prefentations  of  men  and  animals,  have  disfi- 
gured its  face  with  arrows  and  lances  (w). 
Pliny  pretends  that  the  body  of  Amafis  was 
depofited  within  this  monfter.  Several  others 
think  that  the  well  of  the  great'pyramid  led  to 
it,  and  that  the  priefts  reforted  thither  at  cer- 
tain times  to  pronounce  their  oracles  («)•  But 
thefe  are  mere  conjectures. 

Mr.  Paw  (0)  fays  that  the  fphinxes  found  in 
Egypt,  compofed  of  the  body  of  a  virgin  graft- 
ed on  that  of  a  lion,  are  images  of  the  divinity 
who  was  reprefented  as  a  hermaphrodite.   This 

(I)  Salah  Eddin  demoH(hed  them,  and  employed  the  ftone 
in  building  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  of  the  caftle  on  mount  Mo- 
kattam. 

{m)  Fliny  ihenaturallft, 

(«)  They  adduce,  in  proof  of  this,  a  hole  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
fphinx's  head,  from  whence  the  priefts  delivered  their  oracles  •,  but 
this  hole  is  only  five  feet  deep,  and  communicates  neither  with  the 
mouth,  nor  with  the  infide  of  the  moniier. 

{p)  Recherches  philofophiques/ur  les  Egypiiem  et  ies.  Chimi:, 

explaT 
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explanation  appears  to  me  not  more  fortunafcf 
than  that  of  his  Tomb  of  Ofiris.  It  is  under  the 
fign  of  the  Lion  and  of  the  Virgin  that  the 
Nile  fwells,  overflows  its  banks,  and  gives  fer- 
tility to  Egypt.  The  fphynx  was  an  hiero- 
glyphic, which  taught  the  people  the  period  of 
the  moil  important  event  of  the  whole  year. 
We  fee  accordingly,  that  they  were  multiplied 
without  end.  They  are  to  be  feen  before  all 
their  temples,  before  all  their  remarkable  mo- 
numents. This  hieroglyphic  was  equivalent 
to  the  following  phrafe  :  People^  under  thii  Jign^ 
at  fiich  a  time,  the  river  /hall  overflow  your  fields y  and 
bring  you  fertility. 

Whilft  we  were  admiring  the  wonders  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  that  Mr.  Adanfon,  the  king's 
firft  interpreter  at  Alexandria,  was  occupied  in 
drawing  them,  we  faw  ten  Arabs  coming  to- 
wards us  full  gallop,  with  lances  in  their 
hands.  They  came  within  piftol-fhot  of  us, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking,  or  exacting  a 
contribution  from  us.  We  were  armed  with 
fufils  and  piftols,  and  every  way  prepared  to 
repulfe  them  -,  but  at  the  lirft  difcharge  we 
Ihould  have  had  a  whole  hord  of  them  upon  us. 
We  commiffioned  our  two  Cheiks  therefore  to 
fpe^k  to-them,  who  ftated,  that  we  were  their 
gaefts,  and  under  their  prote61ion.  This  word 
alone  difarmed  them,  for  they  refpe61:  infinitely 
the  rights  of  hofpitality.  They  difmounted, 
and  offered  to  accompany  us  wherever  we 
\v idled  to  go.     As  they  are  not  fond  however 
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of  taking  trouble  for  nothing,  they  politely 
afked  us  forfomefmall  pieces  of  money,  which 
we  gave  them.  After  we  had  ratified  our  peace 
with  this  fmall  prefent,  I  heard  them  fay  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  Let  us  vifit  the  faint ;"  whither 
they  went,  and  I  followed  them.  They  palTed 
the  whole  length  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  and 
Hopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  grotto  cut  out  of 
the  rock.  They  took  off  their  Ihoes  and  ftock- 
ings,  and  went  in.  I  was  the  only  European 
who  followed  their  example.  The  grotto  was 
fpacious,  neat,  and  handfome,  and  one  breath- 
ed in  it  a  moft  agreeable  coolnefs.  At  one  of 
the  extremities  was  a  niche  fix  feet  high,  be- 
fore which  hung  a  tattered  curtain,  full  of 
holes.  The  Arabs  flood  near  it  with  a  mofl  ref- 
pe(5lful  air.  Each  of  them  in  his  turn  knelt 
and  kiffed  a  foot  which  ftr etched  itfelf  out  from 
behind  the  curtain.  I  perceived  through  the 
holes,  that  there  was  a  naked  man  who  gave 
them  his  foot  to  kifs.  When  my  turn  was 
come,  I  approached,  and  faid  to  him :  O ! 
great  faint,  difcover  your  face  to  me  !  He  took 
my  compliment  for  an  infult,  and  concluding 
from  my  pronunciation  that  I  was  not  an  A^ 
rab,  he  anfwered  fharply  :  Rouh  anni  ia  kelb :  Get 
you  gone  from  me^  dog.  At  thefe  words  all  the  Muf- 
fulmjen  darted  a  furious  look  at  me.  I  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  congratulating  myfelf  that 
my  indifcretion  had  only  coft  me  a  hard  word  ; 
and  I  determined  to  have  no  further  converfa- 
tion  with  Egyptian  fantons. 

Vol.  I.  P  Th^e 
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Thefe  men  are  vagabonds,  who  affe6t  a  total 
alienation  from  all  worldly  goods,  and  who  live 
on  public  alms.  They  commit  a  thoufand  ex- 
travagancies, which  make  them  pafsfor  infpir- 
ed  perfons.  They  go  abfolutely  naked  into  the 
niiddle  of  towns,  and  violating  every  rule  of 
decency,  do  not  blufh  to  commit  publicly  ac- 
tions, which  the  reft  of  mankind  cover  with 
the  obfcurity  of  night,  or  with  the  veil  of  myf- 
tery  {p).  I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  to  what  a  de- 
gree the  populace  carry  their  veneration  for 
thefe  brazen-faced  cynics.  The  women,  above 
all,  naturally  timid  and  modell,  forget,  for 
them_,  that  referve  and  bafhfulnefs  which  ought 
to  be  the  infeparable  companions  of  their  fex, 
and  that  men  who  impudently  abandon  them- 
f  elves  to  all  the  appetites  of  nature,  never  can 
have  any  claim  to  fuch  refpe6l. 

When  we  were  fatiated  with  feeing  and  ad- 
miring, we  returned  to  Giza,  where  we  paffed 
fome  days  iuivifiting  its  environs.  In  our  route 
we  met  with  feveral  jackal  Is,  which  were  run- 
ning with  great  fwiftnefs  towards  the  liills. 
Thefe  wild  animals,  of  the  fize  of  a  dog,  have 
a  hanging  tail,  and  a  pointed  muzzle.  They 
live  on  prey  procured  by  hunting,  and  eat  iifh 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes.  The  Arabs  call  them 
Dib.    They  are  the  African  wolf. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(p)  A  friend  writes  me  from  Tunis  that  a  fcene  of  this  fort  paf- 
fed in  the  middle  cf  the  fquire  of  that  town,  between  a  fan  ton  and 
a  woman.  The  people  fmrounded  with  a  refpedful  air  the  tempo- 
rary r.oarried  couple  ;  and  an  European  who  fhould  have  x-entured 

a  pleafantry  at  the  fight  of  this  fpeftacle,  would  have  run  the  ri(k  of 

being  iloned  to  death, 

LETTER 
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Defcription  of  Giza^  the  ancient  fukirh  of  Fojl at.  Re- 
futation of  the  authors  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame 
with  Memphis.  A  charfuing  view  of  the  Nile  ;  the 
ifland  of  Raoiida^  Old  Cairo.,  and  the  boats  which  are 
conjlantly  pnjjing  along  the  river  j  with  an  account  of 
the  tnanufa^ure  of  fal  ammoniac. 

To  Mr.   L.   M. 

Giza. 

G  I  Z  A,  as  you  have  feen.  Sir,  is  a  fmall 
town  governed  by  a  Kiachef.  It  takes  its  origin 
from  the  choice  the  governors  of  thecaliphsmade 
of  Mnfr  Fofiat  to  be  their  feat  of  refidence.  The 
ancients,  who  have  defcribed  with  precifion  the 
environs  of  the  pyramids,  fay  nothing  of  Giza, 
wiiich  was  founded  by  the  Arabs,  as  its  name 
befpeaks  (^).  Mr.  Shaw  miftakes,  in  placing  it 
on  the  fite  of  Memphis.  Befides  that  there  ex- 
ift  no  ruins,  no  ancient  monument,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  the  Arabs,  have 
pointed  out  fo  accurately  the  fituation  of  the 

(y)  Gizi  fignifies  angle,  extremity,  in  Arabic.  It  was  fo  called, 
■becaufe  at  the  time  that  Mafr  Fojiat  flourifhed,  Gize,  which  was 
only  feparated  from,  it  by  the  Nile,  formed  one  of  its  fuburbs.  In 
the  account  given  by  Macrizi  of  the  defcent  of  Saint  Lewis  in  E- 
gypt,  in  (peaking  of  the  extremity  ai  Damietta,  he  fays,  The  Giza. 
of  Damietta, 

P  %  ancient 
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ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  impoflible, 
on  reading  them  attentively,  to  be  miftaken. 
I  propofe  to  give  you,  m  the  following  letter, 
proofs  of  what  I  advance. 

Giza  is  furrounded  by  immenfe  plains,  where 
vegetables,  flax,  and  corn  grov/  in  abundance. 
The  char  tame,  improperly  C3.lled  faframm  by  the 
people  of  Provence,  is  cultivated  there.  They 
purchafe  the  flowers  of  it,  cargoes  of  which  are 
fent  to  Marfeilles.  It  is  employed  in  dying  the 
doths  of  Languedoc.  The  Egyptians,  who 
are  in  want  of  ^vood,  burn  the  fl^lk  of  it  for 
fuel.  The  pod  contains  a  feed,  from  which  is 
extracted  an  oil,  called  Zeit  helou,  fweet  oil. 
It  has  an  inflpid  tafl:e,  and  is  eaten  by  the  peo- 
ple i  but  the  rich  orUy  make  ufe  of  it  in  their 
illuminations,  which  are  frequent  in  Egypt. 

This  little  town  has  a  manufacture  of  fal  am- 
moniac. I  have  frequently  gone  into  the  labo- 
ratory, and,  in  ipite  of  a  horrible,  infectious 
fmoke,  I  have  followed  the  procefs  of  its  ma- 
nufadture.  Figure  to  yourfelf  fome  arches  with 
parallel  Hits,  to  receive  globes  of  glafs,  the 
necks  of  which  are  only  two  inches  long,  and 
the  fame  in  diameter.  Before  they  are  placed, 
they  are  covered  with  a  fat  earth,  with  which 
alfo  all  the  interftices  between  them  are  clofed 
up.  The  body  of  the  velfels  is  contained  with- 
in the  vault,  and  they  are  fupported  by  walls. 
The  neck  alone  is  expofed  to  the  action  of  the 
/open  air,  Thefe  balloons  are  filled  with  foot 
collected  from  the  chin"uieys  of  ihQ  common 

people, 
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people,  who  burn  nothing  but  the  dung  of 
animals  dried  in  tlie  fun,  and  mixed  with  chop- 
'ped  ftraw.  The  fire  which  is  lighted  below  is 
of  the  fame  materials.  It  is  kept  burning 
three  days  and  three  nights.  The  vafes  remain 
open,  and  the  fleam  which  exhales  from  the 
heated  foot  gradually  adheres  to  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  It  there  condenfes,  cryflallizes,  and 
forms  a  brilliant  and  folid  mafs  of  about  two 
inches  thick.  When  the  operation  is  finiflied, 
the  vafe  is  broken,  the  afhes  are  thrown  away, 
and  the  cake  of  fal  ammoniac  is  taken  off,  fucli 
as  it  is  fent  to  Europe.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, a  black  cruft  is  detached  from  the  lower 
part  of  it,  which  has  not  acquired  the  proper 
degree  of  perfection.  The  globes  which  are 
filled  with  this  on  afecond  operation,  give  the 
mofl  perfect,  and  the  mofl:  efleemed  fal  ammo- 
niac. About  two  thoufand  quintals  a  year  are 
manufactured  in  different  places  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Europeans.  The  tinners, 
the  goldfmiths,  the  founders,  and  the  chymifls 
make  ufe  of  it  in  their  preparations. 

The  French  merchants  fettled  at  Grand  Cairo 
have  a  country-houfe  at  Giza,  with  a  fniall 
garden  planted  with  orange,  lemon,  and  date- 
trees.  It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
From  the  windows  one  has  a  vie^v  of  the  beau-t 
tiful  iile  of  Raouda,  and  its  perfumed  groves, 
the  Mekjas,  againfl  which  the  waters  of  the 
river  dalh  with  violence  -,  Old  Cairo,  furround- 

ed 
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ed  with  gardens,  and  a  crowd  of  boats  perpetu- 
ally croffing  from  one  fhore  to  the  other.  Va- 
rious clufters  of  verdure,  between  which  ap- 
pear houfes,  and  mofques,  or  the  tops  only  of 
the  minarets,  prefent  mofb  delightful  points  of 
view.  One  pafles  delicious  hours  in  contem- 
plating thefe  gay  obje^ls  ;  for  whilft  one  is 
thus  amufed,  the  coolnefs  arifing  from  the  cur- 
rent of  air  which  follows  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  invigorates  the  fenfes,  and  gives  the 
mind  that  energy  it  ftands  in  need  of  to  feel 
the  beautiful,  and  enjoy  every  thing  around  it. 
It  is  to  Giza,  therefore,  that  the  French,  fufFo- 
cated  by  the  heats  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  re- 
verberation of  the  burning  fands  of  Mokattam, 
come  to  refrefh  themf elves  after  their bufinefs. 
It  is  to  Giza  that  they  come  to  recover  their 
health,  and  to  refpire  life  in  a  pure,  frelh  air, 
impregnated  with  aromatic  exhalations  from 
plants  and  flowers. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXI. 

An  inquiry  into  the  true  fituation  of  ancient  Memphis^ 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus^  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Arabian  writers  ;  with  a  refutation  of  the  modern 
travellers  who  affirm  this  capital  to  have  been  at  Giza. 
Defcription  of  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus^ and  Diodortis  Siculus  ;  its  temples,  palaces,  and 
lakes.  A  paffage  in  Abulfeda,  proving  that  it  was 
demoVfhed  by  Amrou.  Ihe  ruins  which  are  now  to  be 
Jeen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Menph,  the 
f mall  remains  of  the  ancient  Memphis, 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  T  is  time,  Sir,  to  fpeak  of  Memphis,  and  to 
difcufs  the  opinions  of  different  writers  on  the 
fubject  of  that  celebrated  city,  which  are  very 
oppoiite.  Some  of  thefe  pretend  that  it  was 
fituated  where  Giza  now  ftands,  others  place  it 
five  leagues  further  to  the  fouthward.  Is  it 
not  aflonifliing  that  the  pofition  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Egypt,  of  a  city  which  was  feven 
leagues  in  circumference  (/),  which  contained 
magnificent  temples  and  palaces,  which  art  ex- 
erted herfelf  to  render  everlalling,  fhould  at 
tills  day  be  a  fubjedl  of  difpute  amongft  the 
learned  ?    Thus   are   all  the    monuments    of 

(r)  Di^donis  Siculus  makes  it  150  ftadia  rtpund,  lib.  i.  feCl:.  2. 

man  . 
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man  in  their  turn  buried  in  the  dufl !  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  evidence  of  hiftory  will  ftill 
point  out  the  traces  which  Memphis  has  left 
behind  her,  and  diffipate  that  darknefs,  with 
which  erudition  itfelf  has  laboured  to  cover 
them  :    Let  us  examine  the  paflages. 

"  It  was  queen  Semiramis  who  built  the  caf- 
"  tie  (j)  of  Grand  Cairo.  She  placed  there  a 
"  numerous  garrifon  of  Babylonians,  in  order* 
"  to  keep  Memphis  in  awe,  fituated  oppofite  to 
*'  it,  to  the  wellward  of  the  Nile,  and  to  pre- 
*'  vent  that  capital  from  revolting  (/)." 

Do(5tor  Shaw  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

*'  Oppofite  to  Cairo,  on  the  bank  of  the 
"  Nile,  which  looks  towards  Lybia,  is  the  vil- 
**  lage  of  Giza,  where  the  ancient  Memphis 
*'  ftood,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  buried  and 
'*  covered  with  earth  (w)." 

Pocock,  an  accurate  obferver,  then  follows  ; 
inftructed  by  the  infpedion  of  the  places,  and 
ancient  literature,  he  declares  himfelf  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  (x).  War  was  declared  between 
the  Engliih  literati  ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory  have  pronounced  the 
following  decree  : 

"  Memphis  {y)  was  fituated  on  the  fpot  now 

(s)  I  think  I  have  correcled  the  firft  of  thefe  errors,  in  the  7th 
letter,  by  (hewing  that  it  was  built  by  Salah  Eddin. 

(/)  Father  Sicard,  Lei  ires  Edi/iantes,  p.  47r. 

{u)  Geographical  ©bfervations  on  Syria  and  on  Egypt,  p.  25, 

(jr)  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  lib.  i.  at  the  article  of  Memphis  and 
the  pyramids. 

(/)  Firft  part,  p.  328. 

^  occupied 
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*'  occupied  by  Giza  ;  fo  Doctor  Shaw  informs 
*'  us,  whofe  geographical  obfervations  on 
"  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  the  beft  ever 
"  made,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  de- 
"  fcriptions  of  modern  travellers,  as  well  for 
"  their  truth,  at  leaft  their  probability,  as  for 
"  erudition,  accuracy,  and  found  criticifm.  .  .  , 
"  In  one  word,  his  book  will  maintain  its  re- 
"  putation  againlt  the  attacks  of  envy  and  of 
"  malice  ;  it  will  ftill  live,  when  the  publicati- 
"  ons  of  thofe  who  have  taken  up  the  pen  to 
"  imitate  or  decry  him,  will  be  buried  in  obli- 
"  vion,  or  at  leaft  covered  with  the  contempt 
*'  they  fo  juftly  merit." 

This,  Sir,  is  a  very  dcfpotic  judgment  pro- 
nounced againft  every  traveller  who  fhali  pre- 
fume  to  combat  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Shaw. 
If  the  authors  of  the  Modem  Univtrfal  Hijiory 
thought  they  might  difpenfe  with  reading  the 
works  of  the  Ancients^  they  fliould  at  leaft  have 
had  recourfe  to  the  books  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers. Enlightened  by  their  perufal,  they 
would  have  been  cautious  of  maintaining  a 
palpable  error  with  fo  much  emphafts.  Allow 
me  to  quote  authorities. 

"  Memphis  (z)  is  fttuated  on  the  narrowefl 
"  fpot  in  Egypt,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
"  Nile  ;  a  lake  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  ri- 
"ver  furrounds  it  to  the  north  and  to  the 
*'  weft." 

This  is  a  vague  defcription.   To  have  mark- 

iz)  Hwodotus,  Euterpe, 

ed 
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ed  the  fituation  of  Memphis  in  a  decifive  man- 
ner, the  lake  mult  have  exifted  in  our  days, 
and  the  valley  of  Egypt  have  been  meafured, 
to  difcover  the  narrowell  part  (&).  Strabo 
gives  us  more  circumftantial  details. 

"  From  the  caftle  of  Babylon  (a)  one  difco- 
"  vers,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  the  pyra- 

"  mids,  which  are  near  to  Memphis It 

*'  is  partly  furrounded  by  lakes.  The  buildings 
"  which  formed  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  are 
"  at  prefent  in  ruins.  They  extended  from 
"  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  plain  where  the 
"  city  is  built,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
"  lake.  They  were  fliaded  by  a  facred  wood. 
"  At  forty  ftadia  ffom  Memphis  rifes  a  ftony 
*'  hill,  where  a  great  number  of  pyramids  are 
"  built." 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  Strabo  fhould  have 
difcovered  the  pyramids  from  the  caftle  of  Ba- 
bylon, fmce  they  are  feen  from  the  fortrefs 
which  overtops  Grand  Cairo,  and  from  a  much 
greater  diftance.  He  adds,  that  they  were 
near  Memphis,  on  a  hill  which  is  only  forty 
itadia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  diflance.  This 
iituation  does  not  correfpond  with  that  of  Giza, 
which  is  three  leagues  from  the  neareft  pyra- 
mids, and  fix  from  thofe  of  Saccara.  I  fiiall 
not  dwell  on  this  defcriptiOn,  as  Pliny  (h)  fet- 
tles the  difficulty,  fo  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt. 

(fc?)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(«)  I  have  pointed  out  ils  fituation  ne.ir  Old  Calio  in  the  Siti 
letter. 

</')  PliiM'  the  naturalift,  lib.  36. 

"The 
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"  The  three  great  pyramids,  which  are  feen 
"  by  navigators  from  all  parts,  are  fituated  on 
*'  a  barren  and  ftony  hill,  between  Memphis 
"  and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  the  Nile,  two 
"  from  Memphis,  and  near  the  village  of  Bu- 
"  firis." 

This  palTage  irrevocably  fixes  the  difputed 
places,  and  difplays  the  truth  in  the  cleareft 
light.  Since  the  pyrarriids,  in  facl,  are  between 
Memphis  and  the  Delta,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Giza  is  between  the  pyramids  and  the  Delta, 
it  is  impoffible  that  Memphis  could  have  been 
fituated  on  the  fpot  where  Giza  fiands  ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  Memphis,  in 
Pliny's  defcription,  is  two  leagues  to  tlie  fouth- 
ward  of  the  pyramids  ;  now  the  toivn  of  Giza 
js  three  leagues  difiant  from  them  to  the 
northward,  it  could  not  therefore  be  built  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  Memphis.  Nor  can 
Pliny  be  accufed  of  having  been  deceived,  for 
the  pofitions  he  has  laid  down  are  extremely 
accurate.  The  village  of  Bufiris  fiill  exifts  un- 
der the  name  oi  Boiifir^  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  pyramids  ;  they  are  fiill  a  league  from  the 
river  ;  and  the  fmall  town  of  Menph^  formerly 
Memphis,  is  about  tv/o  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  thefe  monuments.  Had  the 
authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hijiory  read 
this  pafi^age,  they  would  have  been  careful 
not  to  put  implicit  faith  in  aflertions,  nor 
blindly  to  adopt  an  opinion  fubjed  to  criticifm, 

more 
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more  efpecially  as  one  of  their  countrymen,  (c) 
a  judicious  and  enlightened  obferver,  had  al- 
ready difputed  it.  Above  all,  they  would  not 
have  thundered  out  their  anathema  againffc 
whoever  refufes  to  embrace  the  creed  of  Dodtor 
Shaw.  With  them  I  do  homage  to  the  merits 
of  that  learned  man  ;  his  book  is  replete  with 
valuable  enquiries  ;  but  as  fome  errors  have 
crept  in  amongft  the  truths  he  has  eftablifhed, 
I  cannot  help  correding  them  when  occafion. 
offers. 

After  a  king  of  Egypt  had  turned  the  courfe 
of  the  Nile  (d),  which  loft  itfelf  in  the  fands  of 
Lybia,  and  that  the  Delta  was  formed  out  of 
the  mud  (e)  depofited  by  its  waters,  canals 
were  cut  to  drain  the  lower  Egypt.  The 
monarchs,  who,  till  then,  had  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  at  Thebes,  were  defirous  of  coming  near- 
er the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  enjoy  a  more  tem- 
perate air,  and  to  be  more  ready  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  their 'empire.  They  founded  the 
city  of  Memphis,  and  ftrove  to  make  it  a. rival 
worthy  of  the  ancient  capital.   They  adorned  it 

(r)  Pocock,  journey  to  the  Eaft.  (d)  See  the  firft  letter. 

(f)  Should  even  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  which  proves  that  the 
Delta  originates  only  in  the  fand  and  mud  depofited  by  the  Nile, 
no  longer  exift  -,  (liould  we  even  rejetl  the  opinions  of  Herodotus, 
of  Strabo,  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Pliny,  &c.  who  all  of  them 
aflert  the  faft,  it  would  be  impoflible  not  to  admit  it,  on  confider- 
ing  this  beautiful  part  of  Egypt.  One  fees,  in  fad,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  no  other  ftones  than  fuch  as  have  been  brought 
thither  for  the  building  of  temples  and  great  edifices  -,  and  on  dig- 
ging twenty  feet  deep  in  any  part  whatever,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile,  mixed  with  fand. 

with 
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with  feveral  temples  (/),  amongft  which  that 
of  Vulcan  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  grandeur,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  the  edifice, 
the  richnefs  of  its  ornaments,  alternately  excited 
admiration.  On  the  fide  of  the  barren  plain 
was  raifed  another  temple,  not  lefs  an  objed 
of  wonder,  dedicated  to  Serapis.  An  avenue 
of  prodigious  fphinxes  ornamented  the  princi- 
pal approach.  The  fands,  the  fcourge  of  Egypt, 
heaped  up  fucceflively  around  them,  fo  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  fome  were,  buried  to  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  others  up  to  the  head ; 
at  prefent  they  have  totally  difappeared.  To 
prevent  this  difafter,  however,  they  had  built 
to  the  fouthward  a  long  and  lofty  dyke  (g), 
which  ferved  alfo  as  a  rampart  againfl  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  and  the  furprizes  of  the 
enemy. ,  The  king's  palaces,  and  a  fortrefs  built 
on  the  mountain,  defended  it  to  the  weft.  On 
the  eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  Nile.  To  the 
northward  w^ere  lakes  terminated  by  the  plain 
of  mummies,  and  by  the  caufeway  wiiich  lead's 
from  Bufiris  to  the  great  pyramids.  Thus  fltu- 
ated,  Memphis  commanded  the  valley  of  E- 
gypt,  and  communicated  by  canals  with  the 
lake  Mcens,  and  lake  Mareotis.  The  citizen  who 
inhabited  it,  from  his  own  houfe  could  travel 
over  all  Egypt  in  a  boat ;  it  became  according- 
ly the  centre  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  and  the 
arts.    Aftrongmy  and  geometry,   invented  by 

(/)  Strabo,  lib.  i^.  (^)  DIodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

the 
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the  Egyptians,  flourifhed  there  (h).  Thither 
the  Greeks  repaired  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  they  carried  into,  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  their  own  country.  The  new  capital 
threw  Thebes  and  her  hundred  gates  into  obli- 
vion ;  and  ihe  faw  rife  upon  her  neighbouring 
mountain  thofe  proud  monunjents,  thofe  fu- 
perb  maufolea,  which  alone,  of  all  the  won- 
ders that  the  world  admired,  have  braved  the 
ravages  of  timx,  and  of  llill  more  defi:ru6tive 
man.  The  glory  of  Memphis  lafted  many  ages. 
She  maintained  her  fplendor  till  Cambyfes  laid 
wafte  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 
This  ferocious  conqueror  deftroyed,  as  far  as  he 
could,  her  temples  and  her  famous  buildings. 
Above  all,  he  ftrove  to  extinguifh  the  torch  of 
the  fciences,  which  this  people,  furrounded  by 
waves  and  defarts,  had  lighted  in  their  fertile 
valley.  The  colleges  of  the  priefts,  with  a  part 
of  their  privileges,  loH  the  knowledge  which 
refalted  from  them.  Memphis,  however  mu- 
tilated by  a  barbarian,  preferved  fo  many  re- 
mains of  her  magnificence,  as  to  be  flill  the  firfi: 
city  in  the  world.  For  upwards  of  two  hundred- 
years,  fhe  laboured  to  lliake  off  the  odious  Per- 
sian yoke.  Alexander,  to  whom  fhe  furrender- 
ed,  amply  avenged  the  outrages  fhe  had  fuf- 
tained.  This  conqueror,  abandoning  himfelf 
to  a  guilty  delirium,  rencv/ed,  within  the  walls 


{h)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  attributes  rhc  Invention  of  afttononajr  and 
geoaietry  to  the  Egyptian*. 

of 
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of  Perfepolis  (i),   the  horrors  Cambyies  had 
committed  at  Thebes   and  at   Memphis.    Is 
there  no  retributive  juftice  for  empires,  as  well 
as  for  individuals  ?   Charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  this  country,  whofe  antiquities  he  vifitedfe- 
veral  ages  before  the  Chrillian  £era,   he  there 
founded  a  town  bearing  his  name.    It  was  em- 
bellifhed  by  the  Ptolemies,  his  fucceffors.    In 
the  decoration  of  their  buildings  they  endea- 
voured to  unite  with  the  majefly  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  elegance  of  the  Grecian  architecture. 
The  Pharos  appeared,  and  merited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  univerfe.    Alexandria  was  another 
Rome.     The  arts  and  fciences,  under  the  fove- 
reign's  eye,fpread  their  reputation  far  and  near. 
Commerce  attracted  thither  wealth  and  abund- 
ance from  all  parts.     Memphis  was  every  day 
depopulated  ;  her  inhabitants  palTed  to  the  new 
capital  (k).    Under  Auguftus  it  was  flill  a  great 
city,  populous,   and  full  of  frrangers,  but   it 
then  held  only  the  rank  of  the  fecond  city  of 
Egypt.   Six  hundred  years  after,  it  became  the 
firll:  conqueft  of  the  Arabs,   who  befieged  its 
walls.    The  fiege  was  long  and  bloody  ;   but  it 
was  carried  at  length  by  florm,  and  defiroyed, 
as  Abulfeda  informs  us.    I  fliall  give  the  paf- 
fage  of  that  learned  hillorian  ;  it  confirms  the 
pofition  of  Memphis,  given  by  Pliny,  and  def- 
troys  the  error  of  feveral  authors  (/),  who  pre- 

(i)  Qulntus  Curtius.  (k)  Strabo,  Tib.  17. 

(/)  Maillet^    dejcription  de   t Egypt?.     Father   Sigard,   leitre: 
edjjiantes.  ^ 

tend. 
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tend,  that  the  governors  for  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  refided  at  Old  Cairo,  when 
Amrou  made  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  I  think 
I  have  already  demonftrated  in  my  eighth  letter, 
that  that  town  did  not  tiien  exift  -,  and  what 
foUo^vs  will  furnifh  a  frelh  proof  of  it. 

(w)  "  Afenf,  (that  is  to  fay,  Memphis)  is  the 
"  ancient  Mafr  {n)  of  Egypt.  It  is  iituated  on 
**  th^  wellern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Amrou,  fon  of 
"  El  Ais,  having  taken  it  by  florm,  rafed  it  to 
"  the  ground,  and  went  to  build  the  town  of 
"  Foilat  by  order  of  Omar,  fon  of  Kettab,  on 
"  the  oppofite  lide.  At  Menf  are  remarkable 
*'  ruins,  the  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor, 
"  and  which  are  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay  ;  one 
*'  there  fees  ftones,  the  fculpture  and  painting 
*'  of  which  excite  admiration  ;  tjie  fun  and  the 
"  injuries  of  time  not  hitherto  having  been  able 
"  to  efface  the  colours.  Men/ is  diliant  a  Ihort 
"  day's  journey  from  Grand  Cairo." 

(m)  "  Menf  hie  Mafr  elcadlnie  oua  hie  an  garb!  el  Nil.  Oua 
lemma  fatahha  Omar  ebn  el  Aas  kharabha  oua.  bena  el  Foftat  men 
elbar  elakhar  el  charqui  be  amr  Omar  ebn  el  khattab.  Oua  be 
menf  atar  cadimo  azime  madfalo  men  elfakhour  o\ia  el  menhoute 
ei  mafoura.  Oua  alaiha  clehan  akhdar,  our  khairo  baki  ila  za-, 
manna,  hade  lam  ieckhaier  men  el  chams  dua  khairha  ala  toul 
hade  eldemme.     Oua  menf  men  mafr  ala  marhele  caribe." 

Abulfeda,  Defiription  of  Egypt. 

(«)  I  have  already  faid,  in  the  letter  on  Old  Cairo,  that  the 
Aftibs  have  ahrays  given  the  name  of  Mafr  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  Memphis  bore  that  title  until  it  was  ruined  by  Amrou. 
It  was  then  transferred  to  Fofiat,  which  preferved  it  until  it  was 
fet  on  fire  by  Sthaouar,  to  hinder  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  From  that  time  Grand  Cairo  has  received  the  name 
of  Mafr.  and  Foftat  tkat  of  Mnfr  el  atik,  the  ancient  Mafr^  or 
capital. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  particulars  agree  both  with  thedefcrip- 
tion  of  Pliny,  and  with  what  ftill  remains  in 
our  days.  The  village  of  Menf^  fad  remains  of 
an  immenfe  city,  is  fix  leagues  from  Grand  Cai- 
ro, on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Nile.  This  is 
precifely  the  pofition  of  the  learned  naturalift, 
for  they  reckon  four  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo 
to  the  pyramids,  and  two  from  thefe  monu- 
ments to  the  village  of  Menf  The  ruins  around 
it  confirm  the  account  of  Abulfeda.  (0)  Even 
the  lakes,  fpoken  of  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
have  not  entirely  difappeared.  One  of  them  is 
near  Saccara,  with  a  wood  of  Acacia,  fituated 
to  the  weflward  of  Menf  j  the  other  is  precifely 
north  of  it.  In  the  time  of  the  inundation,  it 
reaches  as  far  as  the  raifed  caufeway  in  the 
marfhes  which  feparate  the  great  pyramids  from 
the  Nile.  This  was  thrown  up  (/> )  to  facilitate 
the  carriage  of  the  marble,  which  formed  the 
pafTages,  and  covering  of  thefe  buildings  ;  and 
the  dyke  ftill  fubfifts,  with  bridges  in  it,  to 
leave  a  free  pafTage  for  the  waters.  One  goes 
along  it,  in  going  to  fee  the  pyramids,  in  a 
boat  during  the  inundation. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  lakes  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Memphis  were  obliged  to  crofs,  in  or- 
der to  convey  their  dead  into  the  plains,  where 
they  had  eftablifhed  their  maufolea.  As  temples 

(0)  Thefe  lakes,  which  all  antiquity  reprefents  as  near  to 
Memphis,  are  a  demonftrative  proof  that  it  was  fituated  at  the 
village  of  Mcrf,  and  not  at  Giza  ;  for  there  is  not  the  fmallelt  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake  for  three  leagues  around  that  little  town. 

(p)   Herodotus,   Euterpe. 

Vol.   I.  Q^  were 
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were  built  there  (^),  in  which  expiatory  facri- 
fices  were  offered  up  for  the  dead  -,  as  thefe 
places  of  filence  were  an  inviolable  afyluni, 
and  the  facrilegious  wretch  would  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life,  who  dared  to  profane 
them,  and  trouble  their  profound  peace,  all 
the  Egyptians  were  defirous  of  making  it  their 
place  of  fepulture.  Each  family  dug  for  itfelf 
a  ftill  habitation  out  of  the  rock  covered  with 
fa.nd,  where  father  and  fon  were  depofited  one 
after  the  other  with  a  religious  piety.  They 
never  imagined  that  the  enlightened  people  of 
Europe  would  one  day  come  and  tear  them 
from  their  tombs,  and  that  their  bodies,  fo 
carefully  buried  and  preferved,  would  become 
the  ohj^^i  of  an  infamous  traffic,  (r)  The 
Greeks,  who  had  affiiled  at  the  judgments 
which  the  Egyptians  alone,  of  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  pronounced  againll:  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  who  faw  the  places  where  they 
were  carried  in  a  boat,  paying  a  fmall  tribute, 
invented  froni  thence  the  fable  of  Charon  and 
of  hell.  The  beauty  of  the  plains  beyond  that 
vaft  folitude  of  fand,  the  canals  which  water 
them,  and  which  preferve  there  an  ever-ver- 
dant foliage,  furnifhed  them  with  the  idea  of 
Styx,  of  Lethe,  and  of  the  Elyfian  fields.  Their 
brilliant  and  fertile  imagination  has  embellifh- 
ed  thefe  places  with  all  the  treafures  of  poetry. 

(^)  Each  large  pyramid  had  its  temple,  and  priefts,  whofe  duty 
it  was  to  flay  expiatory  viftims,  and  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
(r)  Orpheus  was  initiated  in  the  mylteries  of  Ofiris.    Diodorus 
l^  Si  cuius,  p.   37. 

This 
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This  fable  gained  credit  amoiigft  the  people, 
and  became  an  article  of  Pagan  faith. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  refiecStions  which  have  oc^ 
curred  to  me  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  light  of  the  environs  of  the 
pyramids.  May  they  prove  worthy  of  your 
attention,  and  polTefs  in  your  eyes  the  merit 
of  truth.  • 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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Journey  from  Boulac  to  Damietta.  Defcription  of  the 
the  great  branch  of  the  Nile  which  firetche^  thither-^ 

4  the  canals  which  go  off  from  it  -,  the  towns  and  villa- 
ges Jituated  on  their  hanks ^  and  the  ancient  monuments 
which  remain.  A  particular  account  of  the  fair  of 
Tanta ;  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  part  of 
Egypt  \  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samenout ; 
the  chicken-ovens  of  Manfourz.,  where  the  French  army 
was  defeated ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo,    1779. 

A  O  U  reckon,  Sir,  an  interval  of  fixteen 
months  fmce  my  lafl:  letter,  and  during  this  long 
fpace  of  time  yom'  friendly  apprehenfions  have 
often  painted  to  you  the  dangers  to  which  one 
is  expofed  in  a  barbarous  country.  They  have 
more  than  once  made  you  tremble  for  my  life. 
Honoured  be  thole  fentiments  fo  dear  to  me, 
and  which  my  heart  returns  you !  But  calm 
your  uneafmefs.  There  is  a  tutelar  deity  for 
travellers,  who  exa6ts  no  otlier  homage  than 
prudence  and  perfeverance.  Paying  him  reli- 
gioufly  that  tribute,  you  are  out  of  reach  of 
danger.  Ceafe  therefore  to  be  alarmed,  and 
attribute  my  filence  to  my  continual  labours 
and  expeditions.    As  for  you,  Sir,  continue  to 

write 
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write  to  me.  It  is  here  one  knows  the  value  of 
a  letter.  With  what  tranlport  one  opens  it ! 
With  what  avidity  one  reads  it !  The  day  of^ 
receiving  it  is  a  day  of  feftival.  It  is  under  a 
burning  fky,  in  the  midft  of  defarts,  that  one 
feels  cruelly  the  want  of  a  friend.  Every  thing 
is  precious  which  can  recall  his  memory.  A- 
mongft  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  a  Frenchman 
rarely  finds  a  heart  into  which  he  can  pour  out 
his  own.  A  crowd  of  fentiments  grow  up  and 
die  in  it,  witliout  being  participated.  Take 
pity  on  me  then,  and  procure  me  frequently 
the  only  confolation  of  the  abfent.  When  I 
read  the  characters  traced  out  by  your  hand,  I 
feem  to  fee  and  hear  you.  The  imagination, 
that  happy  enchantrefs,  affords  me  an  agreea- 
ble illufion  ;  thefe  are  at  leaft  fome  happy  mo- 
ments ;  thefe  are  fome  flowers  flrewed  over  the 
thorny  road  of  life.  Let  us  return  to  our  cor- 
refpondence. 

Two  journeys  into  lower  Egypt,  vifitin^  the 
towns  and  canals  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  refidence  of  a  year  at  Damietta,  dedi- 
cated to  perfecting  myfelf  in  the  Arabic  dialecf, 
fpoken  in  Syria,  this,  Sir,  has  been  my  em- 
ployment during  the  long  filence  you  complain 
of.  A  thoufand  times  have  I  run  over  the  de- 
licious environs  of  this  city.  One  is  never  fa- 
tiatcd  with  contemplating  the  beauties  of  na- 
tiJre,  and  with  viewing  the  happy  image  of 
abundance.  I  have  followed  the  traces  of  the 
army  of  Saint  Lewis,  from  his  difembarkation 

0^3  to 
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to  Manfoura,  The  frank,  ingenuous  JoinviHe 
has  written  an  account  of  this  expedition,  the 
commencement  of  which  was  fo  brilliant,  and 
the  conclufion  fo  unfortunate.  His  narrative  is 
obfcure,  and  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  faid. 
The  curious  details  preferved  by  the  Arabian 
authors,  and  the  infpecSlion  of  the  fcene  of  ac- 
tion will  furnifh  me  the  means  of  explaining 
him,  and  of  fupplying  that  information  he  was 
in  want  of.  As  foon  as  I  have  finilhed  the  ac- 
count of  my  journey,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace 
out  to  you  this  interefling  palTage  of  our  hil- 
tory. 

The  15th  of  February  I  hired  a  Canje  to  car- 
ry me  to  Damietta.  It  is  a  boat  fmaller  than 
a  Mach^  and  deligned  for  voyages  of  pleafure. 
It  contained  a  cabinet,  and  a  handfome  cham- 
ber, where  we  fpread  a  carpet.  A  mat  was 
raifed  forward  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  from 
whence  one  might  fee  the  country 'without  be- 
ing incommoded  by  the  fun.  A  tried  janiflary, 
who  had  ferved  in  the  campaigns  of  the  famous 
All  Bey,  and  an  Arab  fervant,  accompanied 
me.  We  were  well  armed,  a  neceffary  precau- 
tion on  the  canal  of  Damietta,  where  one  is  al- 
moll:  always  attacked.  The  Fellah  (r)  who  l\\e 
upon  its  banks,  attack  the  boats  under  cover  of 
night,  and  if  they  meet  with  no  rcfifiance, 
murder  the  pafTengers,  and  take  poffeffion  of 
their  riches.    A  flranger  ought  to  be  very  fure 

(rj  Tlie  name  of  the  Kgypclan  labourers. 
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both  of  the  domeflics  he  takes  with  him,  and 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  mafter  of  the  boat,  who 
have  frequently  an  underftanding  with  the  rob- 
bers, and  Ihare  with  them.  Inftrudted  by  ex- 
perience, I  give  this  advice  to  travellers  who 
may  come  after  me.  I  had  very  nearly  loft  my 
life  by  not  having  followed  it  myfelf. 

We  had  taken  care  to  provide  our  bark  with 
rice  and  coffee  ;  thefe  are  the  moft  elTential  pro- 
vifions.  One  finds  eggs,  milk,  and  poultry  in 
all  the  villages.  We  had  laid  in  a  few  mag- 
numbonums  of  old  Cyprus  wine  (s).  Mahamet 
Ajjalam'z^  though  a  good  mufulman,  was  very 
glad  to  empty  a  few  glaffes  of  it  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  did  it  underhand,  and  avoided 
being  feen  even  by  the  boatmen. 

We  left  the  port  of  Boulak  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  fky  was  ferene,  the  heat 
as  temperate  as  in  our  fineft  days  of  fpring. 
The  Nile,  returned  into  its  bed  fix  weeks  be- 
fore, was  gradually  falling.  The  current,  which 
was  not  rapid,  and  the  north  wind,  obliged  us 
to  have  recourfe  to  oars.  The  barley  and  the 
corn  began  to  ripen.  The  chartame,  and  the 
dorra,  or  India  millet,  was  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  The  lucern  was  fpringing  for  the 
third  time.  The  cucumbers  and  water-me- 
lons were  extending  their  flexible  branches  on 

(s)  Mahamet  AJfalame  is  the  name  of  the  Janiflary  who  accora^ 
panied  me.  He  is  an  upright,  brave  and  faithful  fellow,  to  whom 
J  have  been  under  great  obligations  during  my  travels.  At  my  de- 
parture he  entered  into  fhe  fervice  of  the  Conful  of  France  at  Alex- 
andria, 

the 
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the  banks  of  the  river.  The  flax  and  beans 
were  approaching  to  maturity.  The  foliage  of 
the  trees  offered  different  tints  of  verdure. 
The  orange  and  lemon-trees  v^^ere  decked  with 
flowers.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Egypt 
the  1 5th  of  February. 

We  were  rowed  along,  and  in  an  hour  we 
pafTed  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Adrian  Caefar, 
which  went  into  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  crolTes 
the  little  town  of  KeJionb^  and  pafles  to  the 
north  of  Htliopolis.  Two  leagues  lower  is  the 
village  of  Charak/ianie,  below  which  the  Nile  fe- 
parates  itfelf  to  form  the  Delta.  This  is  the 
fpot  (/)  where  Herodotus  and  Pomponius  Mela 
place  the  ancient  town  of  Cercafonm.  Mr.  Dan- 
ville, following  the  opinion  of  Strabo,  places  it 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile  at  the  village 
of  El-Arkfas. 

We  advanced  flovv^ly,  but  the  conflant 
fpectacle  of  a  great  number  of  boats  going  up 
and  coming  down  the  river,  the  fight  of  a 
country  enriched  with  varied  produ6tions,  and 
covered  with  flocks,  amuled  our  eyes,  and 
compenfated  for  the  obflacles  we  met  with.  Ar- 
rived at  Batn  el  hakara^  the  place  of  the  divifion 
of  the  Nile,  we  left  the  branch  of  Rofetta  to 
the  left,  and  entered  that  of  Damietta.  The 
flrfl  makes  an  elbow  to  the  eaflward  ;  the  fe- 
cond  going  towards  the  north,  and  continuing 

(t)  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  and  Pomponius  Mela,  fny  that  the  town 
of  Cercaforum  was  luuated  near  the  I'eparation  of  the  Nile  on  the 
eaftern  bank.  Its  ancient  fite  is  occupied  in  uur  time  by  the  village 
C'f  Chirahharja. 

\n 
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in  the  diredlion  of  the  former  bed,  receives  a 
greater  quantity  of  water.  It  is  from  hence 
accordingly  that  the  molt  confiderable  canals 
branch  out.  I  fiiall  point  them  out  as  we 
go  on. 

The  fun  was  on  the  decline.  Our  mariners 
were  afraid  to  pafs  the  night  before  the  little 
town  of  Dagom^  an  old  haunt  for  robbers.  In 
the  time  of  Father  Sicard,  a  man  of  the  name 
of //^zZ'/Z' had  eftablifhed  himfelfa  petty  tyrant 
there,  and  by  the  aid  of  well-timed  prefents  to 
the  powers  of  Cairo,  he  laid  all  the  navigators 
under  contribution.  This  place  is  flill  infefted 
with  pirates.  A  large  boat  I  was  in  laft  year, 
with  upwards  of  thirty  Turks,  was  attacked 
there.  Our  arms,  and  the  good  countenance 
we  fhewed,  drove  off  the  enemy,  whofe  inten- 
tion was  to  plunder,  not  to  fight.  Thefe  conli- 
derations  determined  us  to  fuop  before  the  lit- 
tle hamlet  o^ Zoufeti^  where  we  cafl:  anchor-,  and 
whilft  tlie  fervant  was  preparing  fupper,  I  took 
a  walk  with  the  janilTary  in  an  adjacent  wood. 
We  carried  each  of  us  a  pair  of  piftols  at  his 
belt,  a  large  couteau  de  chaffe  at  his  fide,  and  a 
double  barrelled  gun  on  his  fhoulder. 

Several  rows  of  trees  planted  round  a  vafl 
field  formed  a  femicircular  enclofure,  whofe 
fides  extended  to  the  river.  Towards  the  mid- 
die,  a  few  round  earthen  huts  rofe  up  under 
the  fhade  of  the  fycamore.  To  the  right  and 
left,  pomegranate,  palm,  tamarind,  and  orange- 
trees,    irregularly    difperfed,   formed  feveral 

fmall 
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fmall  groves.  They  were  interfperfed  with 
tufts  of  henne^  a  beautiful  Ihrub,  whofe  flower 
ferves  to  dye  yellow.  The  freflmefs  of  tlie 
grafs,  the  variety  of  the  trees,  the  fcattered 
thickets,  the  flowers  of  lemon  and  orange- 
trees,  a  multitude  of  turtle-doves,  feeking  an 
afylum  under  their  thick  foliage,  the  numerous 
herds  they  were  driving  back  from  palture, 
formed  altogether  a  pleafant  and  animated 
fcene,  which  produced  a  tranquil  joy,  a  fenti- 
rnent  of  happinefs  in  the  mind,  always  refult- 
ing  from  the  fight  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

We  advanced  to  the  labourers  cabins.  The 
women  who  were  round  them  went  in  at  our 
approach.  The  men  alone  remained,  and  tak- 
ing us  from  our  drefs  for  the  oflicers  of  fome 
Bey^  coming  to  exa^  acontribution  from  them, 
they  feemed  alarmed.  We  removed  their  fears, 
by  telling  them  that  we  only  demanded  a  few 
frefn  eggs,  and  fome  milk.  Thefe  words  hav- 
ing diflipated  their  apprehenfions,  they  were 
eager  to  fatisfy  us,  and  conduci:  us  back  to  our 
boat.  Notwithflanding  thefe  friendly  tokens, 
we  kept  watcli  all  night.  Each  of  us  mounted 
guard  in  his  turn  ^  but  no  accident  happened 
to  difturb  our  tranquillity. 

i6th  of  February. 

I  had  flept  fome  hours  Avrapped  up  in  my 
cloak,  in  the  Arabian  fafliion,  when  the  cries 
of  the  mariners  preparing  to  depart  awakened 
me.    The  fun  was  riang,  and  tlie  dew  having 

fallen 
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fallen  plentifully,  the  flvy  was  pure,  and  with- 
out clouds.  Cafting  my  eyes  to^vards  the 
wood  we  had  been  walking  in,  in  the  evening, 
I  faw  flocks  of  birds  as  white  as  fnow,  hover- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  Arabs  call 
them  Garde  Bceuf,  or  JVatch  Oxm^  from  their  al- 
ways accompanying  thefe  animals.  They  are 
of  the  lize  of  a  pheafant,  with  red  feet,  and  a 
black  bill.  Their  filver  plumage  formed  an 
agreeable  contrafl  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
date-trees.  Thoufands  of  turtle-doves  were 
llying  from  one  orange-tree  to  another,  and 
celebrating  by  their  accents  the  rifmg  day. 
Flights  of  pigeons  were  defcending  from  the 
dove-cotes  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  thefe 
birds  feemed  as  if  they  were  tame.  As  they 
are  not  purfued,  and  feldom  or  never  hear  the 
frightful  found  of  gunpowder,  they  appear 
Avith  confidence,  and  do  not  fly  the  approach 
of  man. 

We  weighed  anchor,  and  coaded  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  by  the  aid  of  oars  and 
the  current,  for  the  wind  was  flill  contrary. 
We  palled  near  Cafr  (u)  Faraowm^  fituated  at 
the  head  of  a  large  canal,  which  obliquely 
croifmg  the  Delta,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
branch  of  Rofetta.  We  perceived  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  feveral  diftant  hamlets.  We 
often  pafTed  between  numerous  ifles  with  which 

{u)  Cafr  fignifies  village. 

its 
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its  bed  is  ilrewed,  and  prefently  faw  the  little 
fort  of  Tant^  furrounded  by  a  fmall  canal. 

An  hour  after  leaving  it,  we  arrived  before 
the  fmall  town  of  Dagou'e.  The  Nile  here 
makes  a  great  bend,  as  if  purpoiely  to, detain 
travellers  the  longer  before  this  haunt  of  rob- 
bers. From  this  elbow  a  river  ftrikes  off,  form- 
ed by  the  hand  of  man,  and  as  large  as  the 
Saone.  It  joins  the  canal  of  Faraoimik^  be- 
fore it  reaches  Mmouf^  the  capital  of  the 
iirit  province  of  the  Delta.  It  is  naviga-. 
ble  from  the  month  of  Augufl  to  December, 
f  )r  the  largefl:  boats.  I  have  gone  up  the 
whole  length  of  it  from  Nadir  on  the  branch  of 
Rofetta,  unto  that  of  Damietta.  Its  direction 
is  from  north-eafl  to  fouth-weil.  Nothing  can 
befreiher,  richer,  or  gayer  than  its  banks.  It 
feems  to  pafs  through  the  terreftrial  paradife. 
This  beautiful  river  f urn iiTies  other  canals  with 
water,  which  I  fliall  point  out  in  the  map.  One 
of  them  in  its  courfe  to  lake^^z^r^.?,  paffes  by  the 
large  burgh  of  Tanta,  where  aconfiderable  fair 
is  annually  held.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  collei^l  there  in  great  numbers. 
It  continues  eight  days,  and  the  produclions  of 
tlie  country  are  exchanged  for  India  fluffs, 
Mcka  coffee,  and  French  cloths.  The  thirft  of 
gain  draws  a  part  of  the  Egyptians  there. 
Others  are  attracSled  by  pleafure.  Ten  thou- 
fand  boats  cover  the  canal  at  this  period.  All 
of  them  are  well  provided  with  provifions. 
They  malce  good  cheer,  have  mufic,  and  give 

them- 
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themfelves  up  to  joy.  Almoft  as  many  terxts 
are  pitched  upon  the  bank.  The  moll:  cele- 
brated courtezans  of  Egypt  are  fure  to  have 
their  pavillions  there.  They  are  introduced 
into  the  boats,  where  they  difplay  their  talents 
for  dancing,  fmging,  and  gallantry.  Several 
glafs  lamps  are  lighted  every  night  on  each 
maft,  whofe  light  infinitely  refleded,  forms  in 
the  water  innumerable  ftars.  The  tents  are  ai- 
fo  lighted  (x).  This  wonderful  illumination, 
a  league  in  length,  produces  on  the  verdure, 
and  in  the  cryfial  of  the  water,  the  moil  admi- 
rable effecls.  Thefe  fairs,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  pilgrimages  to  Canopus,  to  Sais,  and 
Bubaftis,  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  and  are 
always  greatly  frequented. 

We  got  away  from  Dagom  with  pleafure ; 
and  after  paffing  feveral  hamlets,  difcovered 
the  village  oi  Atnb  (y),  on  the  right  banks.  It 
has  nothing  remarkable  but  its  name.  The 
cottages  ir  is  compofed  of,  cover  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Atrihis.  Ammianus  JVIarcellinus 
afferts  that  this  town  was  one  of  the  rnoft  con- 
iiderable  in  Egypt.  If  this  opinion  be  not  ex- 
aggerated, it  is  rather  aflonilhing  that  it  has 
not  prelerved  one  lingle  remarkable  monu- 
ment.    A  little  below  Atnh  runs  a  large  canai 


(x)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  finiilar  illuminations  were  made  at 
the  feafls  of  Ifis,  in  the  city  of  Bufiris,  at  Buballis,  during  the  fef- 
tivals  of  Diana, and  in  other  towns  in  Egypt.     Euterpe,  hb.    2. 

Q')  The  learned  Danville  places  both   this  tcvn  and  canal  too 
Jpw  in  his  map  of  Egypt. 

which 
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which  empties  itfelf  into  Lake  Menzak  towards 
the  eaftern  part  of  it.  Another  fprout  from 
the  Nile,  which  began  towards  the  point  of 
the  Delta  (2),  joined  it  here,  and  they  formed 
together  the  Pelufiac  branch.  Following  its 
courfe,  one  fell  in  with  Phacufa^  where  the  ca- 
nal which  communicated  with  the  Red  Sea  be- 
gan, and  the  great  city  of  Bubaftis,  where  Di- 
ana was  adored.  She  there  had  a  magnificent 
temple.  Herodotus  has  given  us  a  piclurefque 
defcription  of  the  worlhip  of  that  goddefs.  I 
fhall  give  the  paffage,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  prove 
how  little  the  Egyptian  manners  have  changed 
fmce  the  time  of  that  excellent  hiftorian. 

"  The  people  repair  in  crowds  from  all  parts 
"  of  Egypt  to  the  feaft  of  Diana,  at  Bubaftis. 
"  A  multitude  of  boats  fail  towards  that  city. 
*'  In  every  boat  female  muficians  accompany 
"  their  fongs  with  cymbals,  and  tambours  de 
"  bafque  ;  men  play  on  the  flute,  others  fmg 
"  and  beat  time  with  their  hands.  They  ftop 
"  before  all  the  towns  in  their  paffage,  and  the 
"  mufic  flrikes  up.  {a).  The  women,  abandon- 
"  ing  themfelves  to  the  intoxication  of  joy,  in- 
"  cite  thofe  they  meet  by  the  mofi:  licentious 
"  invitations  ;  they  fmg  lewd  fongs,  and  per- 

(^)  Herodotus  and    Pomponiiis  Mela  fay  pofitively  that  below 

Cercafonon,  whofe  Ikuation  J  have  pointed  out,  tlie  Nile  was /W/'/r, 

from  dividing   itfelf  into  three  branches.    The  eailernmoit,   which 

■was  that  of  BubalUs  or  Pelufium,  is  not  navigable;  the  other  twq 

ftiJl  are. 

(a)  Thefe  women  are  doubtlefs  the  dancing  and  fmging  Egyptian 
girls  of  Hei;oJo;u?,  who  were  not  more  decent  then,  than  they  are 
in  our  day:-, 

form 
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*'  form  lafcivious  dances.  On  their  arrival  at 
"  Eiihajlu^  ill  numerable  vi61ims  are  facriiiced 
"  during  the  folemnity,  and  more  wine  is 
"  drank  in  one  day,  than  in  the  rell  of  the 
"  whole  year.  More  than  feven  hundred  thou- 
"  fand  perfons  are  affembled." 

Since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians 
have  pafTed  under  different  governments,  and 
are  at  length  plunged  into  the  depth  of  igno- 
rance and  flavery  ;  but  their  charader  is  not 
effentially  changed.  All  the  mad  ceremonies, 
fanclified  by  the  heathen  religion,  are  renewed 
at  this  day  around  the  tombs  of  the  fantons 
(/'),  before  the  churches  of  the  Copti  (c),  and 
at  the  fairs  I  have  fpoken  of  The  tafte  for 
pilgrimages  ftill  fabfifts  amongfl  them.  Their 
dances,  their  mufic  are  the  fame.  In  fpite  of 
the  fliackles  with  which  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion has  enchained  them,  their  natural  charac- 
ter breaks  forth,  and  the  inclinations  of  their 
forefathers  prevail  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  old  ha- 
bits, arifmg  from  climate,  triumph  at  length 
over  every  law.  It  is  a  torrent  which  continu- 
ally follows  an  irrefifiible  declivity.  The  art 
of  the  legiflator  confifts  not  in  oppofmg  a  dyke 
to  its  courfe,  but  in  artfully  diverting  it,  fo  as 
to  prevent  its  ravages,  and  render  it  ufefuL 
Let  us  refume  our  voyage. 

(A)  The  Mahometan?:  repair  oh  certain  days  of  "the  year  to 
the  tombs  of  fume  perlons  they  regard  as  faints,  and  celebrate 
their  feftival  by  giving  ihemfelves  up  to  joy,  -ood  cheer,  and  licen- 
tioufnefs. 

(f)  The  Copti  cekbiate  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  tli»? 
fealt  of  St.  Gemianein  Lower  Egypt. 

Below 
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Below  Atrib  the  villages  are  fo  near  each 
other,  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  long  town,  interrupted  only  by 
gardens,  and  fweet  fcented  groves.   In  contem- 
plating the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  the  .variety 
of  the   trees,  its  numerous  herds,  the  perpetu- 
ally renewing  riches  of  an  inexhaullible  foil, 
one  cannot  help  faying  to  one's  felf ;    Let  us 
not  be  furprifed  that  the  Egyptians  erected  the 
greateft    monuments   in    the  univerfe  -,  they 
were   enlightened,   they    inhabited  the    moft 
beautiful  climate  in  the  world,   and   an  earth 
which  only  demanded  of  man  to  depofit  feeds 
within  its  bofom.    Defpotifm  and  barbarifm 
have  marked  every  where  the  traces  of  defola- 
tion,  but  what  might  not.  a  people,  friends  to  the 
arts  and  fciences,  undertake  in  that  country  ? 
what  treafures  might  they  not  draw  from  agri- 
culture and  commerce  ?  What  knowledge,  buried 
under   the  veil  of  hieroglyphics,  might  they 
not  reflore  to  fciences  and  to  hiftory  ?  Pardon 
a  traveller  thefe   refle(51ions,  and  thefe  wifhes, 
who  has  before  his  eyes  the  misfortune  and  the 
riches  of  fo  fine  a  country. 

After  failing  feveral  hours  amongft  ifles  and 
hamlets,  we  call  anchor  at  Mit  rhamr.  I  landed 
there,  and  ran  through  that  fmall  but  very  po- 
pulous and  commercial  town.  It  contains  no- 
thing remarkable,  nothing  that  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity.  The  market-places  are 
narrow  and  ill-lighted,  the  ftreets  crooked  and 
dirty.    O^e  fees  a  mofque  here  with  a  fquare 

tower, 
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tower,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  ferved  as 
a  church  for  the  Chrifliaiis,  before  the  Arabian 
conquefl:.  Through  all  Egypt,  in  fa6l,  there  is 
not  a  fimilar  minaret  i  tliey  are  all  round,  nar- 
row, and  lofty. 

After  vifiting  Mit  rhamr^\N^  crofTed  the  river, 
and  defcended  to  Zephtc,  fituated  oppofite.  This 
little  town,  as  well  as  the  former,  does  not  me- 
rit the  pains  we  took  to  furvey  it.  Part  of  the 
houfes  are  built  of  earth,  the  reft  of  brick.  Se- 
veral of  them  fall  into  ruins,  and  nobody  re- 
pairs them.  The  people  appear  miferable  there, 
and  it  appears  very  evident,  that  it  is  not  for 
them  that  the  luxuriant  fields  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  cultivated. 

The  fun  being  flill  above  the  horizon,  we 
continued  our  journey.  The  villages  fucceed- 
ed  each  other  always  at  the  fame  diflance. 
They  are  much  more  frequent  on  this  branch, 
than  on  that  of  Rofetta.  This  muft  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  the  deftruclion  of  feveral  large  towns, 
which  were  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Delta.  In 
proportion  as  they  were  laid  wafle,  the  fupport 
of  the  canals  which  conveyed  thither  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile,  has  been  neglected,  the  lands 
have  remained  uncultivated,  the  people  have 
got  nearer  the  river,  and  have  fixed  their  ha- 
bitations on  its  banks.  What  a  quantity  of 
barren  country  would  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment reftore  to  agriculture  ?  The  wind  conti- 
nuing contrary,  the  rowers  being  fatigued,  and 
night  approaching,  we  cafl:  anchor  between  an 

Vol.  1.  J^  ifland 
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iiland  and  Mit  Dsmfis.  This  was  by  no  means 
a  fafe  place,  but  we  determined  to  keep  a  good 
look  out. 

17th. 

We  were  fleeping  quietly  when  towards 
midnight,  two  men  fwimming,  approached 
the  boat  under  cover  of  the  darknefs.  The  ja- 
niffary  who  had  the  watch,  perceiving  them  by 
the  light  of  the  ftars,  cried  out,  and  difcharged 
his  fufil,  and  they  difappeared.  The  noife 
having  awakened  us,  we  took  to  our  arms,  but 
he  calmed  our  uneafmefs,  by  telling  us  the  oc- 
cafionofit.  Thefe  robbers  are  fo  adroit,  that 
when  they  find  the  palTengers  afleep,  they  car- 
ry oif  part  of  their  effects,  and  even  large  bales, 
which  they  fwim  off  with.  On  being  furpriz- 
ed,  they  plunge  into  the  river,  and  efcape  from 
all  purfuit.  This  alert  kept  us  awake  the  reft  of 
the  night ;  and  to  pafs  the  time,  Mahamet 
AfTalame  recounted  to  us  all  the  battles  oi  Ah 
Bij.  Thefe  tales  were  feafoned  with  large  cups 
of  moka,  which  we  emptied  from  time  to  time. 
They  take  it  at  all  hours.  The  Turks  efteem  it 
an  excellent  fortifier,  and  neceffary  in  a  country 
where  the  ftomach,  relaxed  by  heat,  with  diffi- 
culty performs  its  functions.  From  this  opi- 
nion they  call  it  Cahoue  (d),  which  {ignifies  force. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  lealt  certain  that 


(d)  The  Arabs  call  the  coffee  in  grain  Boun,  and  what  they 
drink,  Cahoue\  from  whence  the  Europeans  have  derived  the  word 
Cofee. 

the 
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the  Egyptians  commonly  take  two  cups  of  it  a 
day,  and  frequently  much  more,  without  expe- 
riencing any  of  thofe  mifchievous  effeds 
afcribed  to  it  by  the  European  phyficians. 

The  day,  too  tardy  in  appearing  for  our  im- 
patience, came  at  length,  and  the  fun  at  his 
rifing  fliewed  himfelf  paler  than  ufual,  a  fign 
of  a  foutherly  wind.  Accordingly  it  foon  began 
to  blow.    We  fet  fail  ;  and  perceived,  in  pafs- 
ing,    a  canal,    which   taking  its    rife   below 
Mit  demfis,  empties  its  waters  into  Lake  Men- 
zale.     The  wind    frefhened,    and  our  veffel 
cut  the  waves  with  rapidity.  We  foon  reached 
the  village  of  Boufn  (e),  fituated  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,   two  leagues  from  Semenmnd. 
This  fituation  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Bufms^  capital  of  a  diftric^  as 
laid  down  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo.    A  fuperb 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Ifis^  the  fame 
with  Ceres,  attraded  there  a  prodigious  con- 
courfe  of  people.    It  was  one  of  the  molt  fre- 
quented pilgrimages  of  Egypt.    Boufr  preferves 
no  veftiges  of  its  ancient  fplendor.    T]ie  preci- 


{e)  Abulfeda  reckons  four  cities  of  this  name  In  Upper,  undone 
in  Lower  Egypt,  -which  is  that  I  fpeak  of,  and  is  called  Boujir 
bana,  to diftinguifh  it  from  the  others. 

Herodotus,  lib.  2,  and  Strabo,  lib.  17,  place  j?z{/f/7j  above  .Jc- 
bennjtus,  the  modern  Semennoud,  in  going  up  towards  the  point  of 
the  Delta.     This  is  exaftly  the  pofitioi-i  of  the  village  of  Boujir. 

Strabo,  iafpeaking  of  this  town,  aflerts,  that  the  fables  told  of 
the  cruelties  of  Eafiris,  are  totally  witl^out  foundation,  chat  there 
never  was  a  king  of  that  name  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  invent- 
ed by  malignity,  byway  of  revenge  for  the  inhofpitality  cf  the 
Egyptrans,   who  did  not  like  ftranger.'i. 

R  2  ous 
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ous  marbles,  with  which  the  temple  was  built, 
have  been  carried  off  from  it,  no  doubt  from  its 
fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Perhaps, 
too,  fome  remains  of  it  might  be  difcovered 
under  the  wretched  dwellings  built  on  the  fame 

fpot. 

A  league  below  Boufir,  is  the  entrance  of  a  ca- 
nal, which,  joining  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
of  Menouf,  pafles  near  Mehalle,  and  empties  it- 
felf  into  lake  Bourlos  (/).    A  little  farther,  I 
difcovered  a  fmall  wood  where  I  had  landed  in 
a  former  voyage ;  as  its  fituation  is  charming, 
I  refolved  to  dine  there.  The  fail  was  lowered, 
and  we  went  on  ihore.    A  long  alley  of  thick 
and  lofty  willows  of  Babylon,  extend,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.    Their  bending  branches 
bathe  themfelves  in  the  water  ;  behind  this  al- 
ley, pomegranate  trees,  planted  in  quincunxes, 
formed  a  pleafant  grove,  furrounded  by  a  canal 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  extremity,  is  a  field  enrich- 
(edwith  variegated  harvefts,  and  terminated  by 
cottages,  fituated  amidft  orange-trees  in  flower. 
Seated  under  the  willows,   the  feet  hanging 
over  the  river,  you  have  before  you  an  ifland, 
which  feparates  its  bed  in  two.  The  thick  grafs 
with  which  it  is  covered,  is  fo  frefh  as  to  invite 
the  eye  to  dwell  upon  it.     On   the  oppofite 
bank,  one  fees  the  villages  of  Salame,  of  Mil 
Jbtilhari,   and  of  Gerah.    They  are  only  feparat- 

(  /)  This  lake  is  known  amongft  failors  by  the  name  of  Bruks, 
yis  well  as  the  cape  that  forms  the  moft  advanced  point  of  it. 
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ed  by  tufts  of  date  and  orange-trees,  and  fome 
fields  planted  with  vegetables  and  different 
crops ;  on  the  right  is  Boufir^  which  is  loft  in 
the  horizon  ;  on  the  left  the  town  of  Semennoudy 
crowned  with  lofty  minarets.  I  never  faw  a 
more  agreeable  fituation  than  this.  The  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  the  waters,  the  fhades,  the 
verdure,  the  flowers,  the  fight  of  hamlets  and 
of  towns,  every  thing  combines  to  give  plea- 
fure  to  the  eye.  We  dined  in  this  delicious- 
fpot.  Twice  I  halted  there,  and  twice  have  I 
experienced  the  involuntary  charm  which  all 
beautiful  obje61s  produce  in  the  mind,  that 
pure  contentment  and  tranquillity,  with  which 
they  penetrate  the  foul,  and  which  force  it  to 
diffufe  on  the  furrounding  objects  that  profu- 
fion  of  delight,  v/hich  overwhelms  it.  Happy 
they,  who  at  that  moment  find  a  heart  where- 
in they  can  pour  the  delicious  fentiments  they 
feel,  and  tranfport  it  by  the  communication. 

A  leauge  and  a  half  to  the  weft^vard  of  this 
wood  is  Mebalk  el  Kebirc,  capital  of  Garbia,  the 
fecond  province  of  the  Delta,  and  the  refidence 
of  a  Bey.  As  there  is  no  town  more  confide- 
rable  in  the  Delta,  it  is  called  Kebi'ra  the  Great. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  and  fome  fal 
ammoniac  works.  A  great  deal  of  bufinefs  is 
done  there.  The  rivers  which  furround  it 
fer^'-e  for  the  conveyance  of  its  merchandize- 
throughout  Egypt.  Its  environs  are  covered 
with  villages,  flocks,  and  the  various  producti- 
ons of  an  ever  fertile  foil.    MMl^  has  replaced 

R3  the 
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the  cities  oiSebennytm  and  BufiHs,  but  has  retain- 
ed  nothing  of  their  magnificence.  There  is  no 
remarkable  building  to  be  feen  there. 

Whilft  we  were  quietly  repoling  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  the  wind  fliifted  to  the  fouth-eall, 
and  blew  with  violence.  Becoming  foon  a  fu- 
rious hurricane,  it  raifed  vaft  clouds  of  hot 
duft,  which  darkened  the  heavens,  and  dif- 
fufed  a  gloomy  palenefs  over  all  nature.  This 
dark  veil,  through  which  the  fun's  dilk  ap- 
peared like  blood,  lafled  two  hours,  and  fubfl- 
ded.  When  fuch  whirlwinds  furprife  the  tra- 
veller in  the  midfl  of  the  defart,  he  is  buried 
under  them,  unlefs  he  has  time  to  fhelter  him- 
felf  in  a  tent ;  but  if  the  llorm  lafts  long,  even 
that  afylum  becomes  his  tomb ;  a  hillock  of 
fand  rifes  round  him,  and  he  is  fmothered. — 
The  wind  falling,  the  fky  refumed  its  ferenity  ; 
■we  went  on  board  our  bark,  and  fell  down  to 
Semennoud. 

Tills  is  the  ancient  Sehennytifs^  capital  of  a 
diftricl.  It  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  populous  and 
commercial.  The  market-places,  occupied  by 
Ihopkeepers,  afford  various  articles  in  great 
plenty,  and  very  cheap.  Exceptingthemofques, 
all  the  buildings  are  of1:)r-ick.  I  could  djfcover 
in  it  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Half  a  league  to  the  northward  of  Semenmud^ 
IS  the  canal  of  'Jhebania^  \vhich  falls  into  Lake 
Bourlos,  near  the  ruins  of  the  great  Butis  {g). 

(g')  HerodotuSj  lib.  2.  Euterpe, 

This 
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This  city  was  decorated  with  two  temples  built 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  rendered 
famous  from  the  oracle  of  Latona^  which  was 
confulted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt.  The  temple 
of  that  divinity  was  vafl  and  magnificent.  It 
was  furrounded  by  a  portico  fifty  feet  high, 
fupported  by  marble  columns  (A).  A  mafs  of 
granite,  hollowed  oUt  by  the  hammer,  and 
whofe  external  furfaces  were  fixty  feet  fquare, 
formed  the  fanctuaiy.  It  was  completely  fhut 
by  a  ftone  of  equal  fize,  and  fix  feet  thick.  No 
modern  traveller  has  vifited  Biitis  -,  the  journey 
would  be  attended  with  great  danger  ;  fo  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  know  whether  the  defcription 
of  Herodotus  be  accurate.  After  feeing  the  pil- 
lar of  Alexandria,  liowever,  and  other  monu- 
ments not  lefs  aftonifhing,  one  is  induced  to  be- 
lieve tliat  this  hiftorian,  who  had  been  on  the 
fpot,  has  not  impofed  upon  poflerity. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  Semennoud,  near  the 
canal  of  Thebania,  is  a  large  mound  of  earth, 
covered  with  ruins.  Pocock  and  Father  Sicard 
call  tliis  place  Bha  beit^  Houfe  of  beauty  -,  the 
Turks,  witli  whom  I  have  been,  call  it  Hajar 
beit^  Houfe  of  ftone.  However  that  may  be, 
thefe  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  built  en- 
tirely of  marble.  The  walls  were  ten  feet  thick 

(i^)  This  enormous  mafs  ofgrarare,  which  v/as  240  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, was  hewn  in  a  quarry  which  is  iViU  to  be  feen  in  the 
IHe  of  Phile\  near  the  catarafts.  It  was  brought  on  rafts  the  dif- 
tanceof  aoo  leagues  to  the  place  where  it  was  depofited.  It  is 
without  cloubr  the  heavieft  load  ever  n\oved  by  human  power. 

towards 
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towards  the  foundation,  and  were  compofed  of 
beautiful  granite,  fpotted  with  red,  which  is 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Sienna,  and  which  re- 
ceives a  perfedl  polifh.  The  pillars  were  four 
feet  diameter.  The  head  of  Ifis  ferv^ed  by  way 
of  capital.  One  meets  with  pieces  of  precious 
marble  amongll  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  ftatues 
which  decorated  this  fupeis^  edifice.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  ftones  are  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, amongll  which  one  diilinguifhes  fome 
men  with  painted  bonnets,  fome  young  girls, 
birds,  and  different  animals.  All  thefe  figures 
are  of  mofl  delightful  fculpture.  The  attitudes 
are  excellent,  nor  is  the  Egyptian  tafte  any 
where  fo  pure,  nor  the  fculpture  fo  well  exe- 
cuted. Thefe  beautiful  ruins  are  abandoned  to 
the  barbarifm  of  the  Turks,  w^ho  daily  carry 
off  blocks  of  marble,  or  law  the  pillars  to  make 
millflonesof  them. 

Mr.  Pocock  and  Father  Sicard  agree  in  fay- 
ing, that  this  temple  is  that  built  by  Bufiris, 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  ;  but  its  fituatiori 
does  not  agree  with  what  is  mentioned  of  that 
town  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  according  to 
whom,  as  I  have  faid,  it  was  two  leagues  above 
Sememwud,  where  t]ie  village  of  Boujr  now 
Hands.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  with  Dan.- 
ville,  that  the  edifice  in  quefiion  was  in  the  city 
of  Ifis  itfelf,  which  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium place  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Delta, 
This  appears  to  me  the  mofl  probable  opinion. 
If  Egypt  y/as  not  in  the  hands  of  barbarians, 

if 
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if  one  was  allowed  to  fearch  there,  a  great 
many  doubts  would  be  cleared  up,  which  at 
prefent  obfcure  the  ancient  hiflory  of  this  coun- 
try. In  fpite  of  every  pofTible  information, 
there  are  fome  points  in  which  we  only  can  ap- 
proach the  truth,  without  prefuming  to  flatter 
ourfelves  we  have  attained  it. 

We  returned  from  our  expedition  in  tlie  e- 
vening.  Mahamet  JJfalame^  for  whom,  to  remain 
feated  with  liis  pipe,  was  a  pleafure  a  thoufand 
times  greater  than  the  moil  wonderful  ruins  in 
the  univerfe,  invited  me  to  go  to  a  coffee-houfe 
where  he  heard  mufic.  I  accepted  his  offer 
the  more  readily,  as  from  my  fpeaking  Arabic, 
I  could  pafs  for  a  Turk.  We  accordingly  went. 
Our  arms,  our  military  drefs,  which  were  very 
neat,  made  them  take  us  for  JanilTary  officers. 
The  townfmen  .of  SemeHmud  rofe  up  and  gave  us 
the  place  of  honour.  They  were  fitting  fquat 
on  eftrades  covered  with  mats.  We  fat  down 
on  a  raifed  fopha.  The  mafier  of  the  coffee- 
houfe  himfelf  prefented  us  with  moka,  and 
lighted  our  pipes.  Prefently  a  dancing  girl, 
w^ho  was  amuiing  thealTembly,  began  to  leap  a- 
bout  before  us.  She  threw  herfelf,  according 
to  the  cuflom  of  the  country,  into  the  moft  la- 
fcivious  attitudes.  The  tambour  de  bafque, 
and  cymbals  regulated  herfteps.  The  more  in- 
decent her  geftures  were,  and  tJie  more  fignifi- 
cant  her  movements,  the  more  did  they  lavifli 
their  applaufes  on  her,  confequently  fhe  was 
not  fparing  of  them.     After  the  dance  was 

finifhed. 
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finiflied,  fhe  came  and  fat  down  by  us,  and 
chaunted  moah,  in  praife  of  fome  Mufulmen, 
then  fang  fome  very  lively  airs.  This  courtezan 
A^^as  called  Bedaoui,  She  was  fourteen  years  old, 
and  a  perfe^l  beauty.  Her  filken  garments, 
■which  were  extremely  light,  and  llightly  faf- 
tened  by  a  long  falh,  let  us  lofe  no  part  of  the 
beautiful  contours  of  her  body  :  her  ebon  locks, 
perfumed*  with  effences,  fell  in  feveral  treffes, 
to  her  very  heels.  A  veil,  gracefully  lifted  up, 
covered  her  fhoulders.  She  had  large  black  eyes, 
a  com.plexion  lefs  brown  than  the  women  of 
the  lower  clafs,  a  delicate  mouth,  and  an  agree- 
able fmile  ;  but  two  blue  fpots  made  on  her 
cheeks  with  gunpowder,  and  a  ring  at  one  of 
her  noftrils,  disfigured  her  in  my  eyes.  Such 
^^as  the  young  Bedaoui.  She  had  come  from 
Cairo,  and  was  feeking  her  fortune.  Finding 
til  at  we  had  paid  her  generouily  for  dancing 
nnd  finging,  fhe  offered  to  accompany  us  in  our 
'voyage.  We  thanked  her  for  her  kind  intention, 
and  returned  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  night  in  our 
boat. 

iSth. 

We  had  taken  care  to  renew  our  flock  of  pro- 
vifions  ^l  Semennoud,  where  one  meets  with  ex- 
cellent pigeons,  good  poultry  and  frefh  butter 
of  a  moft  exquifite  flavour.  We  let  out  at  fun- 
rife.  The  wind  being  almoft  eaflerly,  allowed 
ws  to  carry  fail.  After  two  hours  navigation, 
we  perceived  the  mi-narets  of  Manfoura.^  where 

we 
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we  foon  came  to  anchor.    I  landed,  curious  to 
examine  this  town,  celebrated  by  the  courage 
and  the  misfortune  of  St.  Louis.    It  is  tolerably- 
large,    but   without   any   fortification.      The 
llreets   are  narrow,   and  the  houfes   built  of 
brick,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  Delta.    One  quarter 
of  it  is  almoft  in  ruins.    It  was  in  the  m.idft  of 
thefe  ruins,  doubtlefs,  that  the  brave  Joinville, 
who  had  penetrated  thus  far,  defended  himfelf 
along  time  againfc  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians. 
He  efcaped  from  thence  covered  w  ith  w^ounds. 
Peter,  Duke  of  Britany,  loft  an  eye  there  ;   but 
I  referve  thefe  particulars  for  the  piece  of  hifto- 
ry  which  I  have  promifed  you. 

Manfoura  is  a  modern  town,  the  origin  of 
which  is  given  us  by  Abulfeda  in  thefe 
words  (/) ;  "  King  Camel  (/e),  ion  of  Eladel,  laid 
"  the  foundation  of  Manfoura,  at  the  place 
*'  where  the  Nile  feparates  into  two  branches, 
"  one  of  which  flows  towards  Damietta,  the 
"  others  towards  Achmoun  (/).     He  built  it  by 

(  i  )  "  Oua  el  Manfoura  benaha  el  melee  el  camel  ebn  el  adel, 
■"  and  niafterek  el  Nil  11a  doumiat,  oua  ac/imoun  benaha  fi  ouegg 
"  el  adou  lamma  haierou  doumiat." 

This  pailage  proves  that  the  learned  Pocock  was  deceived,  in 
taking  this  city  for  that  of  Tanis  or  Zoan  of  the  fcriptures. 

(k)  This  prince  was  thefeventh  king  of  the  poilerity  of  the  Alou- 
bites.    He  died  at  Damafcus,   in  the  year  635  of  the  hegira. 

(/)  Achmoun  is  a  town  built  by  the  Arabs,  near  lake  Menzale. 
They  foraetimes  call  it  AchmounTanis,  from  its  Handing  on  thefite 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Tunis,  whofe  ruins  are  to  be  feen  in  an  ifle  of 
the  fi'.me  lake.  The  foundation  of  this  to'.vn  was  laid  in  the  reign 
cf  Elmetouakli£l.    Elmacin. 

'■'  wav 
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''  way  of  rampart  againfi:  the  enemy,  whllH 
"  they  were  befieging  Damietta  (w)." 

The  Chriftians  of  Syria  ellablilhed  at  Man- 
fom'a  {n)  carry  on  almoft  all  the  trade.  The 
chief  articles  are  the  fine  rice,  whicli  grows  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  fal  ammoniac. 
One  fees  vaft  ovens  here  for  hatching  eggs.  As 
Egypt  is  the  only  country  where  the  artificial 
incubation  of  eggs  is  praclifed,  I  will  give  you 
the  defcription  of  it. 

Figure  to  yourfelf  a  building  of  two  ftories, 
the  firft  of  which  is  under  ground,  and  the  fe- 
cond  very  little  elevated.  A  narrow  corridor, 
which  divides  each  ftory  into  two  equal  parts, 
runs  the  whole  length  of  it.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  little  cells,  where  the  eggs  are  dcpofit- 
ed.  The  upper  ftory  is  vaulted  with  an  ox-eye 
at  the  top.  There  is  a  fimilar  aperture  in  the 
floor  by  which  the  heat  communicates  below. 
Both  have  a  fmall  window,  which  is  carefully 
blocked  up.  The  door  of  entrance  is  very  low, 
and  ferves  for  a  communication  with  the  whole 
building.  The  eggs  are  fii'ft  ranged  in  heaps  in 
the  lower  ftory.  The  fire  is  then  lighted  in  the 
upper  ftory,  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
an  hour  in  the  evening.  Cows  dung  dried  in^ 
the  fun  ferves  for  fuel.  This  operation  lafts 
eight  days.  When  the  building  lias  received 
the  proper  degree  of  heat,  the  fire  is  extinguifh- 

(in)  It  was  during  the  time  that  the  Crufaders  laid  fiege  to  Dami- 
etta, one  and  thirty  years  before  the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  that 
King  Camel  buih  Manfoura.    Macrizj. 

{k)  Manfoura  fi^mfiea  in  Arabic,  the  I'iSloriQus. 

ed. 
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ed,   all  the  apertures  are  Hiut,  and  part  of  the 
eggs  heaped  up  below,  are  carried  into  the  up- 
per ftory.     The  man  who  looks  after  this  ope- 
ration, enters  from  time  to  time  to  examine  if 
it  be  neceflary  to  preferve  tlie  fame  heat,  or  to 
diminifli  it.   The  nineteenth  day  of  the  incuba- 
tion,  the  chickens  begin  to  ilir  in  their  fhell ; 
the  twentieth  they  make  ufe  of  their  beak,  and 
try  to  get  out  of  priion.  They  all  ufually  hatch 
the  one-and-twentieth  day.   Then  it  is  that  one 
fees  thefe  heaps  of  eggs,  hitherto  immoveable, 
in  agitation,  and  rolling  on  the  floor,  and  that 
thoufands  of  little  flutterers  of  various  colours, 
are  to  be  feen  hopping  about  the  apartment. 
This  fight  is  really  amufing.     The  next  day 
they  are  carried  about  the  to^vn  in  bafkets,  and 
cried  in  the  flreets.   Each  family  purchafes  their 
provifion  of  them  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece.    Se- 
veral authors  have  afTerted  that  thefe  chickens 
never  become  fuch  good  poultry  as  thofe  hatch- 
ed under  the  hen.  This  is  a  miftake.  A  French 
cook  1  faw  at  Grand  Cairo,  bought  them  every 
year,   and  by  feeding  them  well,  made  excel- 
lent pullets  of  them.   It  is  faid  here  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Berm'e  alone,  have 
the  fecret  of  this  incubation.    This  is  a  fact 
however  I  have  not  afcertained. 

After  furveying  Manfoura,  we  went  to  fee 
the  canal  which  bounds  it  to  the  northward. 
It  is  wide  and  deep,  and  falls  into  lake  Men- 
zal6,  h^low Ac hmoun.  The  paflage  of  this  river 
was  fatal  to  the  French  army,  and  its  waters 

were 
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were  tinged  with  their  blood,  and  filled  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Our  curiofity  being:  fatisfi- 
ed,  we  again  fet  fail  in  the  evening.  Near 
Manfoura  the  Nile  changes  its  direction,  and 
runs  north-eaft.  The  country  on  its  banks,  pre- 
fents  every  where  the  fame  abundance,  but  the 
villages  are  lefs  frequent.  We  pafTed  at  dufk 
before  Diaft^  a  fmall  town  a  day's  journey  dif- 
tant  from  St.  Gemiane,  where  the  Copti  go  in 
pilgrimage.  At  the  time  of  that  feftival,  the 
plain  is  covered  with  tents.  The  Chriftians  and 
Mahometans  promifcuoufly  rejoice  together  for 
eight  days.  There  are  horfe-races,  and  they 
give  themfelves  up  to  wine  and  good  cheer. 
The  dancing  girls  c"ome  thither  in  great  num- 
bers, and  Bacchus  and  Venus  prefide  at  the 
entertainment. 

Night  had  thrown  his  fhade  over  the  earth  ; 
but  it  is  not  here  thick  and  impenetrable.  It 
is  a  tranfparent  veil  which  only  half  conceals 
the  objects.  One  fees  through  it  the  azure  of  a 
ferene  fky,  and  an  infinite  number  of  ftars 
which  Ihine  in  the  firmament.  They  have  a 
more  brilliant  light,  and  appear  larger  than  in 
temperate  climates.  The  night  in  Egypt  has  a 
thoufand  charms  we  rarely  experience  in  Eu- 
rope. Thick  darknefs  never  covers  her  brow. 
The  blaft  of  tempcfts  never  difturbs  its  tran- 
quillity. Deluges  of  rain  do  not  render  it  the 
image  of  chaos.  The  wind  falls  ufually  with 
the  fun.  Nature  remains  in  a  perfect  calm.  It 
id  then  that  the  man  who  is  fond  of  contempla- 
tion, 
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tlon,  refigns  himfelf  without  trouble  to  tlie 
ftudy  of  his  exigence.  It  is  then  that  tlie  aftro- 
nomer  who  views  the  heavens,  enjoying  tlie 
light  of  a  firmament  without  clouds,  can  fol- 
low the  m.otion  of  the  flars  through  the  immen- 
11  ty  of  fpace. 

Wliilfl:  we  were  defcending,  and  the  drag- 
gling lights  apprized  us  of  the  approach  of 
boats  which  were  coming  up  the  river,  one  of 
them  in  an  eddy  gave  us  a  fevere  fhock,  and 
was  very  near  fending  us  to  the  bottom,  We 
immediately  gained  the  fhore,  to  examine  if 
we  made  no  water,  and  refolved  to  pafs  the 
night  there.  This  accident  happened  to  us  near 
the  little  village  of  Saoualim.  This  place  has 
twice  been  nearly  fatal  to  me,  as  I  am  going 
to  inform  you,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
may  be  led  by  curiofity  into  Egypt. 

Lafl  year  I  went  down  from  Cairo  with  a 
French  officer,  who  was  going  to  embark  at 
Damietta,  to  return  to  India  by  BafTora.  We 
had  only  one  fervant  and  three  failors  with  us. 
The  officer  opened  during  the  voyage  a  little 
box  filled  with  fequins,  and  counted  them. 
This  was  enough  to  endanger  our  lives.  I  told 
him  fo,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me.  The 
failors,  tempted  by  the  fight  of  the  gold,  form- 
ed the  project  of  murdering  us.  The  two  firlt 
nights  they  had  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it 
into  execution,  as  we  were  upon  our  guard. 
The  third,  a  contrary  wind  having  forced  us 
to  lie-to,   they  faftened  the  boat  to  the  fliore, 

and 
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and  one  of  them  went  to  form  the  plot  at  a 
neighbouring  hamlet.  He  returned  an  hour 
after,  and  lay  down  with  the  others.  The 
fatigue  of  long  watching,  and  the  heat  made  us 
fall  afleep.  I  had  flept  foundly  for  about  an 
hour,  when  I  fuddenly  found  myfelf  as  if  fha- 
ken  by  fomething,  and  perfectly  awakened, 
without  being  able  to  conceive  the  caufe  of  it. 
Jt  was  clear  moon-light,  and  I  immediately 
perceived  a  man  with  one  foot  already  in  the 
boat,  who  held  a  naked  poniard.  I  fly  to  my 
two  barrelled  gun,  and  clapping  it  to  his 
breall,  I  cry  out  to  him  in  Arabic,  that  he  is  a 
dead  man  if  he  does  not  immediately  make  off. 
His  two  arms  drop,  and  he  remains  motionlefs 
with  furprife.  At  the  fame  inftant  I  perceive  a 
few  paces  from  him,  three  more  robbers  armed 
with  fabres  and  piilols.  I  watched  their  moti- 
ons, determined  to  fire  at  the  firft  who  Ihould 
alTume  a  threatening  attitude.  I  durft  not  turn 
my  head  to  alarm  my  companion,  left  they 
fliould  take  that  opportunity  to  fire  at  me.  He, 
however,  whom  I  prefented  my  piece  at,  get- 
ting off  to  a  diflance,  I  awakened  the  officer. 
He  armed  himfelf,  and  whilft  tlie  rogues  were 
holding  a  council  together,  I  loofed  the  boat, 
and  we  pafTed  to  the  other  lide  of  the  river. 
During  this  whole  fcene,  the  boatmen  and  the 
fervant  pretended  to  be  in  a  profound  fleep. 
]\Iy  cries  did  not  awaken  them,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  haVe  reoourfe  to  blows  to  effecl  it. 
At  Damietta,   I  difcovcred  that  thefe  villains 

had 
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had  llolen  feveral  things  from  me ;  but  the 
fear  of  the  baflinado  obliged  them  to  rellore 
them.  I  couM  not  help  returning  thanks  to 
providence  for  my  efcape  from  this  danger,  by 
awakening  fo  opportunely.  Two  minutes  la- 
ter,— and  all  was  over. 

19th. 

The  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to 
me  at  that  time,  made  us  keep  watch  the  reft 
of  the  night.  This  precaution  was  unnecefTa- 
ry.  Nobody  difturbed  us.  Our  boat  having 
only  received  a  flight  damage  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, we  fet  fail  early  in  the  morning.  We 
paffed  before  Farefcour^  which  is  not  far  from 
Damietta,  and  two  hours  after  we  difcovered 
that  handfome  town,  which  forms  a  vaft  ere- 
fcent  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  A  mul- 
titude of  boats  and  fmall  v^fTels  were  at  an- 
chor there.  We  landed  before  the  cuftom- 
houfe. 


Vol.  L  S  IE  T^ 
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Hijlory  of  ancient  and  modern  Damietta.  Epoch  of 
their  foundation.  A  geographical  account  of  the  poji-^  ■ 
/ion  of  thofe  two  cities.  Refutation  of  travellers, 
who  have  nniverfally  confounded  or  mifplaced  them  in 
their  charts  and  narratives,  Defcription  of  modern 
Damietta^  its  extent,^  commerce^  baths  and  inhabitants. 
Defcription  of  the  beautiful  environs  of  this  town, 
the  woods  and  groves  of  orange-trees  -,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  lotus,  denominated  by  Herodotus  the  lilly 
of  the  Nik  i  the  papyrus,  the  exijlence  of  which  has 
been  denied  by  fever al  modern  writers  ;  the  excellent 
rice  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Damietta,  and  which 
they  export  to  Syria,  the  ijlands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  city  of  Marjeilles. 

To  Mr.  L.   M. 

Grand   Cairo. 

1  H  E  hiftory  of  Damietta,  Sir,  is  very  ob- 
fcure.  Almoll  all  the  writers  have  confounded, 
the  ancient  with  the  modern  town.  Their  re- 
peated errors  have  thrown  obfcurity  and  un- 
certainty over  this  important  point  of  Egypti- 
an geography.  To  clear  them  up,  it  is  necefTa- 
ry  to  follow  the  fucceffion  of  time,  and  to  be- 
gin with  that  celebrated  Damietta,  fo  repeated- 
ly attacked  by  the  European  princes.     The 

know- 
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knowledge  of  the  feveral  places,  and  epochas, 
will  clafs  the  obje^^s  in  your  mind,  and  the 
fac5i:s  reprefented  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  fur- 
nilh  you  with  clear  and  diftind  ideas  on  the 
iuhjeS:. 

"  Damietta,  fays  Abulfeda,  (o)  was  a  town 
"  furrounded  by  walls,  and  fuuated  at  the 
"  mouth  of  the  eaflern  branch  of  (p)  the  Nile." 
Let  us  content  eurfelves  with  this  account  of 
its  fituation,  and  trace  out  the  origin  of  this 
town.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  informs  us  that 
it  was  called  I'hamiatis  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but 
that  it  was  then  very  inconfiderable.  It  in- 
crealed  in  importance  every  day,  in  proportion 
as  Pelufmm,  which  was  frequently  plundered, 
loit  its  power.  The  total  ruin  of  that  ancient 
town  occafioned   the  commerce  of  the  eallerrt 


(o)  Oua  doumiat  canet  med'tne  mefaoura  ala  el  bahr  and  mefaab  el 
Nil  elchark'i.     Defcription  of  Egypt. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  I  am  always  obliged  to  exprefs  the  found  of 
the  Arabic  ^words  in  French  charafters.  I  fhould  have  preferred 
giving  the  palliages  as  they  are  written  in  the  original,  but  you 
know  that  in  France  we  have  profelfors  of  Arabic,  and  no  pref?  for 
it.  We  are  even  the  only  learned  people  in  Europe  without  that 
advantage.  Nothing  remains  of  thofe  fine  charadlers  caft  by  or- 
der of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  the  matrices.  A  foreign  fuperin- 
tendant  would  befufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the  learned,  to  teach 
the  ufe  of  them ;-  and  v.  e  fhould  by  degrees  put  ourfelves  on  a 
footing  with  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  England,  vvho  all  print  Arabic. 

(/>)  The  Arabian  Geographer  calls  it  the  eajiern  branch,  becaufe 
Pelufa  having  been  fo  often  facked,  and  even  tor^^'ly  aeilroyed  by 
the  Crufaders,  the  canals  which  conveyed  the  w'-'  r  there,  ceafed 
to  be  freq^uented,  and  the  Damietta  branch  became  the  oriental 
one. 

S  %  parts 
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parts  of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Dami- 
etta.  It  was,  however,  no  longer  a  place  of 
flrength,  when,  towards  the  year  238  of  the 
hegira,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  took 
poffeflion  of  it  a  fecond  time.  The  importance 
of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fituated  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Caliphs.  In  tlie  year  244  of  the 
hegira,  Ehnetouakkel  {q)  furrounded  it  with 
ftrong  walls.  This  obftacle  did  not  prevent 
the  brave  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  from  taking 
it  from  the  Mahometans,  in  the  year  550  of 
the  hegira.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  con- 
queft.  Saldh  Eddin^  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Eu- 
ropeans from  Damietta.  Fifteen  years  after, 
they  returned  to  beiiege  it,  but  this  able  Sul- 
tan baffled  all  their  efforts.,  Notwithftanding 
their  land  army  was  fupported  by  a  fleet  of 
twelve  hundred  fail  (r),  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  difgraceful  retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conflantly 
befieged.  In  the  year  615  of  the  hegira,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Eladd,  the  crufaders  attacked 

(q)  Egypt  faw  fcyiie  great  works  completed  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor,  fuch  as  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  thofeof  Damietta, 
the  foundations  of  Achmoun,  of  Rofetta,  of  Cataiah,  <i:c  Tiiey 
Avere  executed  by  oidt-r  o{  Ebn  'Toulon,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Governora  of  this  country.  This  grandee,  burning  with  ambition,, 
and  the  defire  of  rendering  himfelf  independent,  was  dehrous  of 
having  fome  iirong  holds,  under  ll;elter  of  which  he  might  brave 
the  power  of  the  caliphs.  No  fooner  did  he  find  himfelf  ftrongly 
fortified,  tha>n  he  hoilled  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  and  being  pro- 
claimed King  of  Egypt,  defended  it  againft  all  the  force?  of  Alia. 

(r)  IVlaiifz:.  hiiiory  of  the  dynafties  of  Egypt. 

it 
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it  with  a  very  confiderable  force.    They  land- 
ed on  the  weflern  Ihore  of  tlie  Nile,  and  their 
firft  care  was  to  furround  their  camp  with  a 
ditch  and  pallifado.    The  mouth   of  the  river 
was  defended  by  two  towers,  furnilhed  with 
numerous  garrifons.    An  enormous  iron  chain, 
ftretching  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered 
the  approach  of  velfels.    The  crufaders  carried 
hy  ftorm  the  tower  on  the  fame  fide  with  their 
camp,  broke  the  chain,  and  opened  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  for  their  fleet.    Nej?n  Eddin 
(j),  the  Sultan's  fon,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.     To  flop 
the  enemies  veflels,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Nile.  The  Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince 
adopted  the  meafure  of  choking  up  the  moutli 
of  the  river,  which  he  almoft  rendered  impalfa- 
ble,  by  feveral  large  boats  he  funk  there.  After 
alternate  and  various  fuccelfes,  many  bloody 
battles,  and  a  fiege  of  feventeen  months,   the 
Chriftian  princes    took    Damietta    by  florm. 
They  did  not  however  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
fomuch  blood  fpilt,  and  of  an  armament  which 
had  coft  immenfe  fums.     Completely  inverted 
near  the  canal  of  Achmoun  (/),  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they 

(j)  This  valiant  prince  was  then  very  young.  He  made  his  firft 
campaigns  againll  the  Europeans,  gained  feveral  victories  over  the 
Syrian  rebels,  and  died  at  Manfoura  Ibme  time  after  the  taking  of 
Damietta  by  Saint  Lewis, 

(/)  This  canal  is  aquarter  of  aleague  to  the  northward  of  Man- 
■^ura.     It  is  the  fame  where  Saint  Lewis  fijiifhed  his  exploits. 

S  3  purchafed 
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purchafed  their  lives  and  their  liberty  by  the 
facrifice  of  their  conquell. 
•  One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat,  Saint 
Lewis  carried  Damietta  without  frr.iking  a 
ftroke.  The  brilliant  valour  of  a  king  who 
threw  himfelf  into  the  waves,  in  complete  ar- 
mour, to  march  to  the  enemy,  entrenched  up- 
on the  banks,  and  the  vigour  with  whicli  he 
attacked  them,  llruck  a  panic  into  the  army. 
They  took  flight,  and  fhamefuUy  abandoned 
a  fortr^fs  filled  with  ftores,  and  capable  of  a 
long  refinance.  The  Arabs  foon  recovered  it, 
ds  I  fhall  have  reafon  to  mention  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  defc€nt  of  Saint  Lewis  -,  but  tired  of  keep- 
ing a  place  which  continually  drew  upon  them 
the  morft  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  to- 
tally deftroyed  it,  and  rebuilt  it  further  up  in 
the  country.  Abulfeda  and  all  the  oriental  au- 
thors teftify  this  fadl:.  I  fhall  lay  before  you 
the  mak  important  pafTages  extradled  from 
them. 

"  Damietta  being  deftroyed,  a  fmall  town 
**  was  built  at  fome  diitance,  called  MenchWy 
*'  which  is  become  a  confiderable  place.  In 
"  our  days  (one  hundred  years  after  its  founda- 
^'  tion)  we  fee  feveral  fquares,  market-places, 
"  and  public  baths.  The  ancient  city  was 
rafed  to  the  ground  in  the  year  648  {u)  of  the 
hegira.  The  Caliph  Elmetouakkel,  of  the  family 
*'  of  the  AbalTides,  built  the  walls.     The  mis- 

{u)  The  other  Arabian  hiftorians  place  this  epocha  four  years 
farthej  back, 

"  fprtunes 
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"  fortunes  it  had  occafioned  to  the  Mahome- 
"  tans,  the  wars  to  which  it  had  given  rife, 
"  drove  them  to  that  extremity.  It  feemed 
"  in  fa6l,  as  if  this  fortrefs  invited  in  a  pecut 
"  Har  manner,  the  armies  of  the  Franks,  who 
**  alternately  laid  fiege  to  its  walls  (v)." 

Macn'zi  conhnns  Abulfeda,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
doubt.  I  Ihall  give  the  palTage  of  that  hifto- 
rian,  as  tranflated  by  the  learned  Mr.  Car- 
donne  ;  for  when  it  is  neceffary  to  eftablilh  a 
facl  disfigured  by  the  erroneous  defcriptions  of 
a  great  many  travellers,  the  demonftratiou 
muft  be  perfeil. 

"  Two  years  after  the  departure  of  St.  Lewis, 
**  under  the  reign  of  Moaz,  Eddin  Aibeh^  the  Tur- 
"  coman,  the  firft  fultan  of  the  dynafly  of  the 
*'  Mamaluke  Baharites,  it  being  reported  that 
"  the  French  threatened  Egypt  a  fecond  time, 
"  a  refolution  was  taken  to  deftroy  Damietta. 
"  This  place  was  rafed  to  the  ground,  fo  that 
*'  there  remained  no  veftige  of  it,  except  the 
"  great  mofque  {x).  The  ruins  of  Damietta  did 
"  not  free  the  Egyptians  from  apprehenfion, 

"  and 

{y)  "  Tom  khorabet,  oxia  bena  men  bel  carb  balide  tefmi  eU 
"  menchie.  Qua  hie  medine  zat  afouak,  oua  hamamat.  Oua 
"  khorabet  doumiat  fi  fene  taman  oua  arbain  oua  fette  maVat,  oua 
"  cant  afouarha  men  amarat  iJ/zwe/oz^rtA^f/ el  khalif  el  abatli.  Can* 
*'  fabab  tekhorabha  mema  calTaat  elmeflemoun  alaiha,  men  ech- 
"  cheddemarac  bad  akhi,  be'  cafd  el  frang  a'laiha  be  gemouahoni 
*'  marat  bad  akhi."     Abulfeda,  defcription  of  Egypt . 

(jc)  A  large  mofque  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  village  of  E/be\  on 
the  eartern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  fliort  league  from  the  lea.  I 
have  made  ten  journeys  to  this  place,  the  environs  of  which  I  have 

attentively 
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*'  and  eleven  years  after,  under  the  reign  of 
"  Bibar,  Elhondoiik  Dari^  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
"  was  choked  up,  {y)  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
"  fleets  from  getting  up  the  river.  From  that 
"  epocha  its  entrance  is  prohibited  to  all  vef- 
"  fels,  which  are  now  obliged  to  anchor  in 
"  the  road. 

*'  The  town  of  Damietta,  at  this-  day,  fub- 
*'  filling,  was  built  after  the  deflruclion  of  the 
"  ancient  one.  It  is  fituated  a  little  above  on 
"  the  fame  fide.'* — And  in  fa6t,  Sir,  it  is  only 
a  league  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  village  of 
EJh'e,  where  the  traces  of  the  former  are  difco- 
verable.  The  modern  Damietta,  firft  called 
Menchie,  as  Abulfeda  tells  us,  has  preferved  the 
xnemory  of  its  origin  in  a  fquare  ftill  called  by 

attentively  examined.  I  remarked  there  the  foundation  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  Damietta,  the  arch  of  a  brick  vault,  of  antique 
conftruflion,  which  probably  fupported  the  end  of  the  bridge 
thrown  over  the  river  before  this  town  ;  an  old  tower,  half  demo- 
liflicd,  on  which  are  placed  two  guns  without  carriages,  and  other 
ruins,  which  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  fituation.  As  to  the 
diftance  of  a  league  which  there  is  at  prefent  from  Efbe  to  the  fea, 
it  is  the  diflance  gained  by  the  Delta  in  the  term  of  600  years. 
This  increafe  has  obliged  the  Mamlouks  to  ereft  two  fmall  forts 
beyond  the  village,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river.  That 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  is  already  at  half  a  league's  diftance  in  the 
land.  The  other,  more  modern,  will  foon  undergo  the  fame  fate  ; 
for  the  baaik  on  which  it  is  built  projefts  three  leagues  into  the  fea, 
and  as  it  is  almoft  on  a  level  wjth  the  water,  it  will  form  a  promon- 
tory in  lefs  than  a  century. 

(y)  Thefe  two  fillings  up  of  the-river  have  raifed  a  terrible  bar, 
which  is  called  Bogaz,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  Rofetta, 
and  is  become  impaliable,  even  for  boats,  for  feveral  months  of 
the  year.  Shipwrecks  are  frequent  there.  I  have  palTed  it  four 
limcb,  but  not  without  running  great  riflis, 

that 
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tTiat  name.  Writers  in  general  have  con- 
founded thefe  two  towns,  alcribing  to  the  one 
the  attributes  of  the  other.  The  notes  (2)  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  will  fnew  you  what 
great  authorities  had  obfcured  this  point  of 
hiftory  and  geography. 

(z)  Father  Sicard  fays  ;  Lake  Me  nzale  commences  at  half  a  league 
from  Damieifa,  formerly  called  Ihamiatis.  Lettres  edifiantes,  p. 
340.  The  Dainietta  he  fpeaks  of  is  not  Tkamiatis ;  it  vvjis  the  an- 
cient one. 

Potock,  after  fpeaking  of  the  modern  Damietta,  adds  :  One  fees 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  toiun  a  large  round  to-ixier,  of  rough 
Jiones,  and  -very  ivell  built,  ivhich  ivas  done  doubtlefs  by  the  Mama- 
lukes,  after  they  had  retaken  Damietta  from,  the  Chrifiians.  De- 
fcription  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  firlt.  The  learned  Englifhman  confounds 
tha»to\vn  deftroyed  by  the  Egyptians  with  that  fubfiiVmg  in  our  days. 

Profper  Alpinus  falls  into  a  much  greater  error,  by  miftaking 
Damietta  for  the  ancient  Pelufiura.  Defcription  d'Egypte,  p.  38. 
Damietta  is  1%  leagues  from  the  ruins  of  Pelufium. 

Mr.  Maillet  has  committed  the  fame  fault.  The  town  of  Da- 
7nietta  anfxvers  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pehi/ium,  which  ad'vanced  half 
a  league.     Defcription  d'Egypte,  p.  127. 

Doftor  Shaw  has  copied  the  paliage  of  Mr.  Maillet,  and  adopted 
the  fame  error.     Geographical  ohferuations  on  Syria  and  F.gj'pt. 

Mr,  Nieburh  alfo,  who  has  given  an  excellent  plan  of  Damietta, 
confounds  it  with  that  which  was  rafed  in  the  twelfth  century,  SlS 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  paffage  .-  7  have  not  difco-vered  the 
f malic fi  traces  of  the  ivalls  ofDamiat  -,  but  the  pl^ace  "-Mhere  it  is  f aid 
the  Nile  njuus  blocked  by  a  chain,  fecm.s  to  bejiill  difco'verable  •,  for  oz 
the  northern  bank  within  the  icwn,  there  is  an  old  and  lofty  tonjjci'. 
The  ri-ver  in  this  place  is  fcarcely  more  than  one  hundred  feet  wide  9 
(in  this  he  is  very  much  miltaken)  and  oppojite  to  it,  on  the  nxjefiern 
bank,  is  another  tower  Jrmilar  to  it,  of  which  e-very  thing  on  the  land 
Jide  is  jalready  demolijhed.  Journey  into  Arabia,  vol.  i.  Thefe 
rowers,  which  have  made  them  take  the  modern  for  the  ancient 
Damietta,  were  built  by  the  Mamaluljes  for  the  defence  of  the  new 
town.  As  they  were  ufelefs,  they  have  demolifhed  one,  and  em- 
ployed its  materials  in  the  conftnjCVion  of  a  fg^iall  fort  which  is  at 
t^e  mouth  of  the  river. 

It 
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It  is  time,  Sir,  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  modern  Damietta,  where  I  paffed  fourteen 
months.  This  place,  larger,  and  not  lefs  agree- 
able than  Rofetta,  is  rounded  in  a  femicircle  on 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  leagues  and 
a  half  from  the  mouth  of  it.  The  eye,  placed 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  crefcent,  takes 
in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  reckoned  to  contafn 
80,000  fouls.  It  has  feveral  fquares,  the  molt 
confiderable  of  which  has  retained  the  name  of 
MenchrL  The  bazars  are  filled  with  merchants. 
Okals,  or  khans,  as  fpacious  as  thofe  of  Boiilak^ 
colleding  under  their  porticos  the  fluffs  of  In- 
dia, the  filks  of  mount  Lebanon,  fal-ammooi- 
ac,  and  pyramids  of  rice,  proclaim  that  it  is  a 
commercial  town.  The  houfes,  thofe  in  parti- 
cular which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
very  lofty.  They  have  in  general  handfome 
faloons  built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces,  which 
are  cheerful  belvideres,  open  to  every  wind, 
where  the  Turk,  effeminately  reclining  on  a 
fopha,  paffes  his  life  in  fmoking,  in  looking 
on  the  fea,  which  bounds  the  horizon  on  one 
fide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extends  itfelf  on  the 
other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which,  running  be- 
tween them,  traverfes  a  rich  country.  Several 
large  mofques,  adorned  with  lofty  minarets, 
are  difperfed  over  the  town.  The  public  baths, 
lined  with  marble,  are  difiributed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  Grand  Cairo.  Tlie  linen 
you  are  ferved  with  is  clean,  and  the  wa- 
ter very  pure.    The  heat   and  the  treatment 

in 
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in  them,  fo  far  from  injuring  the  health,  ferve 
tc  ftrengthen,  nay,  even  to  improve  it,  if  ufed 
with  moderaticn.  This  cuilbm,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, is  general  in  Egypt.  The  obfervati- 
ors  of  feveral  years,  the  aftonifhing  effects  a- 
riling  from  the  ufe  of  them,  compel  me  to  look 
upon  them  as  very  falutary. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is  continually  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  boats  and  fmall  vefTels. 
Thofe  called  Scherm  ferve  to  convey  the  mer- 
chandize on  board  the  fhips  in  the  road,  and  to 
unload  them  ;  the  others  carry  on  the  coafting 
trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great  trade  with 
Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marfeilles.  The  rice 
called  Mezdmui^  of  the  finefi:  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  is  cuitiv^ated  in  the  neighbouring  plains. 
The  exports  of -it  amount  annually  to  about  fix 
millions  of  livres.  The  other  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  are  linens,  ial-ammo- 
niac,  corn,  &c.  A  ruinous  policy  for  the  coun- 
try, prohibits  the  exportation  of  this  laft  arti- 
cle i  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  palTes  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chriftians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus, 
fettled  in  this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  car- 
ried on  its  principal  commerce.  Turkifh  indo- 
lence, content  with  extorting  from  them  from 
time  to  time,  fufFers  them  to  become  rich.  The 
exportation  of  rice  to  foreign  countries  is  pro- 
hibited, but  by  means  of  fome  douceurs  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  the  people  of  Provence 
load  annually  feveral  fliips  with  it.    The  Boga?^ 

preventing 
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preventing   them    from    entering  the    Nile, 
their  cargoes  are  conveyed  on  board  by  the" 
boats  of  the  country.     This  inconvenience  is 
the  fource  of  endlefs  vexation  and  abufes.    The 
boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  evening  with  rice 
of  the  firfl  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which 
arrives  at  the  fhip ;  an  inferior  quality  is  fubfti- 
tuted  for  it  during  the  night.     The  Marfeilles 
captains,   aware  of  thefe  rogueries,   without 
being  able  to  prevent  them,  endeavour  to  play 
off  trick  againft  trick,  fo  that  this  commerce 
has  become  a  general  fcene  of  knavery.    But 
the  badnefs  of  the  port  is  ftill  more  detrimental 
to  Damietta.     The  road  where  the  veffels  lie 
being  expofed  to  every  wind,  the  llighteft  gale 
obliges  the  captains  to  cut  their  cables,  and 
take  fhelter  at  Cyprus,   or  to  ftand  off  to  fea. 
It  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal  only  of 
half  a  league,   to  open  a  pafTage  for  fhips  into 
fhe  Nile,  where   there  is   deep  water.    This 
work,  which  might  be  executed  at  very  little 
expence,  Avould  render  Damietta  a  noble  har- 
bour ;  but  defpotifm,  infenfible  to  the  intereft 
of  the  people,    is  always  furrounded  by  def- 
truclion   in   its  progrefs,   and  wants  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  create.    By  what  fatali- 
ty is  it,  that  the  moil  beautiful  country  on  the 
globe  is  deftined  for  a  prey  to  a  handful  of  rob- 
bers, for  whom  public  utility  is  nothing,   and 
v/ho  fport  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures .-^ 
The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  Is  fi- 

tuatedj 
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tuated,  ftraightened  on  one  fide  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  weftern  extremity  of 
lake  Mcnzale,  is  only  from  two  to  fix  miles  wide, 
from  eafl  to  weft.  Il  is  interfecled  by  innume- 
rable rivulets  in  every  direction,  which  render 
it  the  moft  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil  there 
produces,  comnnmibiis  minis ^  80  bufhels  of  rice  for 
one.  The  other  produce  is  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. It  is  there  that  nature,  Tavilhing  profufe- 
ly  her  pomp  and  riches,  prefents  flowers,  ffuits, 
and  harvefts  at  every  feafon  of  the  year.  Win- 
ter never  deprives  it  of  thefe  advantages  -,  its 
beauties  are  never  impaired  by  fummer.  Def- 
tructive  heats,  as  well  as  chilling  colds,  are 
equally  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The 
thermometer  varies  only  from  nine  to  twenty- 
four  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  (a)  Da- 
mietta  is  indebted  for  this  charming  tempera- 
ture to  the  immeufe  quantity  of  v/ater  with 
which  it  is  furrounded.  At  Grand  Cairo  the 
thermometer  rifes  twelve  degrees  higher. 

The  verdure  is  no  where  fo  frefli ;  the  trees 
are  no  v  here  covered  with  fuch  quantities  of 
fruit.  The  rivulets  around  the  fields  of  rice 
are  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of  reeds,  fome  of 
which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The  reed  calamus 
is  there  found  in  abundance,  w  hich  is  made 
ufe  of  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  (lender 
ftalk  bears  long  narrow  leaves,   which  hang 

(rt)  I  have  purfued  thefe  obfervations  for  a  whole  year,  but  only 
in  the  day  time.  In  the  night  the  cold  does  not  much  increafe,  for 
froft,  ice,  and  fnow  are  not  known,  at  Damieua. 

gracefullVj 
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gi'acefully,  and  fpreading  branches'covered  with 
white  flowers.  I  have  there  feen  forefts  of 
papyrus,  of  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made 
-their  paper.  This  triangular  c^ne,  nine  feet 
high,  and  as  thick  as  your  thumb,  is  topped 
by  a  woolly  tuft.  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Biblus  (b), 
gives  an  accurate  defcription  of  it.  It  is  there 
alfo  that  the  Lotus^  of  which  the  Arabs  have 
preferved  the  primitive  name  of  Nnphar^  exalts 
its  lofty  ftalk  above  the  waters.  Its  large  calix 
blows  either  of  an  azure  blue,  or  of  a  brilliant 
white,  and  it  appears  with  the  majeil:y  of  the 
-king  of  the  aquatic  plants.  The  marlhes  and 
the  canals  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,, 
are  filled  with  this  fuperb  flower,  which  diffu- 
ies  a  mod"  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a  great  many  villages  around  Da- 
mietta,  in  moll:  of  which  are  manufadures 
where  the  moft  beautiful  linens  of  the  country 
are  fabricated.  The  finefl:  napkins  in  particular 
are  made  there,  fringeci  with  filk.  You  are 
ferved  at  table  with  them,  but  efpecially  on  ce- 

(b)  '^'  The  papyrus  grows  fpoiuaneoiifly  in  Lower  Egypt.  I 
"  have  feen  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Marseotis.  It  is  a  cane 
"  'whofe  bare  ftalk  rifes  about  lo  feet  high.  It  bares  at  the  to'p" 
"  a  woolly  tuft.  The  pubiicans,  Vtho  farm  that  branch  of  conn- 
*'  merce,  only  fuffer  it  to  grow  in  very  few  places,  to  enhance 
'*  its  value,  and  thereby  injure  the  public  intereit." 

Strabo,  lib.   i'^. 

It  is  the  avidity  of  iht^e'p:!blica7is,  it  is  their  care  in  deftroying 
it,  that  occafions  the  fcarcity  of  papyrus  in  Egypt.  I  only  m<^^ 
with  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta,  and  of  lake  !\J<:maL'. 
Travellers  in  general,  who  have  y.ot  v'.fited  this  intereftlng"  part 
of  E-gypt,  have  not  made  mention  of  it.  Others  lefs  circuml"pe6l, 
have  denied  its  exii^ence,  and  have  circulated  fables  on  the  fubje6l. 

remonial 
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remonial  vifits,  when  the  flave  prefents  you 
with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you 
have  drank  your  Hierbet  (c)^  or  ate  the  fweet- 
meats,  which  are  carried  round  on  a  lilver 
plate  to  all  the  company.  Thefe  fmall  towns, 
generally  furroundedwith  li-ttle  woods,  or  trees 
promilcuoully  planted,  form  a  whimfical  and 
piclurefque  alfemblage.  By  the  fide  of  the  fy- 
camore  and  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees 
the  elegant  caffia-tree,  with  its  cluflers  of  yel- 
low flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top 
of  the  date-tree,  loaded  with  enormous  bun- 
ches, rifes  above  the  grove.  The  caffia,  with 
its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under  its  Ihade. 
The  orange  and  lemon-tree  cover  tlie  labour^ 
er's  cabin  with  their  golden  fruit.  The  bana- 
na-tree, with  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate, 
with  its  fcarlet  flower,  and  the  fig-tree,  with  its 
fugary  fruit,  throw  a  vaft  variety  into  thefe 
iandfcapes.  In  walking  through  thefe  winding 
paths,  fhaded  on  one  lide  by  thefe  different 
trees,  and  lined  on  the  other  by  a  curtain  of 
reeds,  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  I  frequently 
found  myfelf  on  a  fudden  on  the  banks  of  the 

(r)  Sherbet  comes  from  the  Arabic  word  chorbe,  which  fignifies 
drink.  It  is  the  nedtar  of  the  orientals,  It  is  compofed  of  lemon- 
juice,  fugar,  and  water,  in  which  are  diiTolved  perfumed  cakes, 
made  of  excellent  Damafcus  fruit,  in  which  is  ufually  infufed  fome 
drops  of  rofe-water.  It  is  a  moft  agreeable  liquor.  Sherbet  is  only 
ferved  up  amongft  the  great,  or  men  in  office.  On  feveral  vifits  I 
have  paid  to  the  governors  of  Damietta,  it  was  offered  me,  and  I 
drank  it  with  pleafure. 

great 
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great  lake  Menzde,  Here  the  profpe61  was  very 
different  ;  thoufands  of  boats  employed  in  fifh- 
ing,  or  in  fpreading  nets  for  the  innumerable 
flocks  of  birds  which  refort  there  to  feek  abun- 
dant food,  and  a  temperate  climate. 

I  am  defirous,  Sir,  of  painting  nature  to  you, 
fuch  as  I  have  feen  it  a  thoufand  times  in  the 
environs  of  Damietta  ;  tut  I  feel  how  much 
the  painter  is  inferior  to  his  model.  Figure  to 
yourfelf  all  the  advantages  arifmg  from  run- 
ning flreams,  all  the  frefhnefs  of  the  molt  per- 
fe6t  verdure,  all  the  perfumes  of  the  orange- 
flower,  the  tranfcendent  voluptuoufnefs  of  a 
foft,  fweet,  and  balfamic  air,  the  delightful 
fpecftacle  of  th*  moll  beautiful  fky,  and  you 
will  have  an  imperfetit  idea  of  this  tongue  of 
land  between  the  great  lake  and  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile. 

At  a  mile  from  this  town,  to  the  fouth-well: , 
is  a  grove  of  orange-trees,  which  ferves  as  a 
"walk  for  the  inhabitants.  The  walks  in  it  are 
formed  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  the  only  one 
where  art  has  added  any  graces  to  nature,  for 
every  where  elfe  the  trees  are  planted  without 
any  order.  I  ufed  to  go  thither  almolt  every 
day,  particularly  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  when  the  orange-trees  are  in 
flower.  I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  charms 
one  experiences  in  refpiring  the  cool  air,  and 
the  perfumes  under  this  cheerful  fhade.  Thefe 
trees,  which  have  never  been  mutilated  by  the 
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fcifTars,  rife  above  30  feet  high  ;  their  inter- 
mingled branches,  their  thick  foliage  intercept- 
ed all  the  rays  of  the  fun.  They  were  flowered 
from  the  loweft  bough  up  to  the  very  top. 
Each  orange-tree  formed  a  diftin(5t  bouquet, 
where  the  leaves  were  with  difficulty  dillin- 
guifhed  through  the  tufts  of  flowers.  The 
whole  together  compofed  the  moft  delightful 
canopy  under  which  a  mortal  can  repofe.  A 
little  rivulet  ran  along  each  row,  and  a  bafon 
was  opened  twice  a  day,  to  water  them.  When 
one  walked  there  at  noon,  one  was  intoxicated 
with  pleafure.  It  was  there,  above  all,  that  I 
experienced  what  a  delicious  enjoyment  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  is  capable  of  procuring.  It 
was  there  that  I  difcovered,  that  in  warm  cli- 
m.ates,  odours,  lb  far  from  injuring,  are  not 
only  falutary,  but  become  neceflary  to  the 
health. 

At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  a  canal  filled  with 
papyrus.  At  the  left,  on  entering,  is  the  gar- 
dener's hut,  and  a  clump  of  lemon  and  palm- 
trees,  planted  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enter  it.  This  fpot,  enclofed  by  ditches 
and  palifades,  is  the  afylum  of  myftery.  The 
moft  beautiful  Turkifh  women  fometimes  re- 
pair thither  to  enjoy,  as  thy  fay,  the  balfamic 
air,  below  the  fhade  of  thele  trees. 

I  Ihall   finifh  this  letter,  Sir,  with   a  fa6l, 

which  will  prove  to  you,  that  the  events  which 

happened  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  are  renewed  in 
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our  days,  in  Egypt.  Whole  clouds  of  locufts 
covered  the  plains  of  Syria  the  laft  year.  They 
laid  waftfe  the  country,  and  deftroyed  the  corn 
even  to  the  very  root.  Famine-^was,  as  ufual, 
the  confequence  of  this  fcourge.  A  country- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus  felt 
the  efFeds  of  the  general  defolation.  To  fup- 
ply  the  urgent  neceffities  of  his  family,  he  was 
daily  obliged  to  fell  a  part  of  his  cattle.  This 
refource  was  very  foon  exhaufted  ;  the  unhap- 
py father,  borne  down  by  the  prefent  calami- 
ty, fcrefaw  ftill  greater  to  come.  PrelTed  by 
hunger,  he  went  to  the  town  to  fell  his  imple- 
ments of  labour.  The  invifible  hand  of  Provi- 
dence guided  his  footfteps,  as  the  angel  former- 
ly condu61ed  the  young  Tobias.  Whilft  he  was 
cheapening  fome  corn  newly  arrived  from  Da- 
mietta,  he  heard  tell  of  the  fuccefles  of  Mourat 
Bey  (d),  who,  after  vanquifhing  his  enemies,^ 
had  entered  Grand  Cairo  in  triumph.  They 
painted  the  lize,  the  character,  the  origin  of 
this  warrior.  They  related  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  arifen  from  the  Hate  of  flavery 
to  his  prefent  greatnefs.     The  aftonifhed  coun- 

{d)  Mourat  Bey  and  Ibrahim'  Bey  have  been  for  the  laflfeven 
years  the  two  moft  powerful  princes  of  Egypt.  Ambition,  which 
is  their  ruling  paflion,  has  difunited  them.  They  have  been  at  war 
•with  each  other.  The  equality  of  their  forces  again  made  them 
friends.  At  prefent,  Mourat  Bey,  prevailing  over  his  colleague, 
has  obliged  him  to  fly  into'Upper  Egypt.  The  former  reigns  at 
Grand  Cairo  at  this  day.  I  fhall  give  their  charafters,  and  the 
principal  tranfaftions  refpefting  them  which  have  happened  under 
niy  eyes,  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  letters. 

tryman 
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tryman  immediately  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
his  fons,  carried  off  from  him  at  eleven  years 
old.  A  ray  of  hope  revived  in  his  breaft.  He 
lolt  no  time  in  conveying  to  his  family  the 
provifions  he  had  purchafed,  recounts  what  he 
had  learnt,  and  determines  to  fet  out  for  Egypt. 
His  wife  and  children  bathed  him  with  their 
tears,  offering  up  their  vows  for  his  fafe  re- 
turn. He  went  to  the  port  of  Alexandretta, 
where  he  embarked,  and  landed  at  Damiettak* 
A  fon  who  had  quitted  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers to  embrace  Mahometifm,  and  who  faw 
himfelf  encircled  with  all  the  fplendor  of  the 
moft  brilliant  fortune,  is  it  likely  that  he  will 
acknowledge  him  ?  This  idea  hung  heavy  on 
his  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defire  of 
refcuing  his  family  from  the  horrors  of  famine, 
the  hopes  of  recovering  a  child,  whofe  lofs  he 
had  long  bewailed,  fupported  his  courage,  and 
animated  him  to  continue  his  journey.  He 
enters  the  capital,  and  repairs  to  the  palace  of 
Mourat  Bey.  He  prefents  himfelf  to  the  prince's 
attendants,  and  defires  permiffion  to  fpeak  to 
him.  He  urges,  he  ardently  folicits  an  audi- 
ence :  his  drefs,  and  his  whole  appearance, 
which  befpoke  poverty  and  misfortune,  were 
not  calculated  to  obtain  him  what  he  fought 
for ;  but  his  great  age,  that  age  fo  refpeded  in 
the  Eaft,  pleaded  in  his  favour.  One  of  his  of- 
ficers informed  Mourat  Bey,  that  a  wretched  old 
man  defired  to  fpeak  to  him.  "  Let  him  enter," 
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fays  he.  The  peafant  advances  with  trembling 
Heps  on  the  rich  carpet  which  covered  the  hall 
of  the  divan,  and  approaches  the  Bey,  who  was 
repofnig  on  a  fopha  embroidered  wqth  filk  and 
gold.  The  various  feelings  which  oppreffed  his 
mind,  deprived  him  of  utterance.  Recolle6ling 
at  length  the  child  that  had  been  flolen  from 
him,  and  the  voice  of  nature  getting  the  better 
of  his  fears,  he  throws  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
'embracing  his  knees,  he  cries  out  :  "  Tou  are  my 
"  child."  The  Bey  raifes  him  up,  endeavours 
to  recolledt  him,  and  on  a  further  explanation 
finding  him  to  be  his  father,  he  feats  him  by  his 
fide,  and  loads  him  with  carelfes.  After  the 
tendereft  effufions  of  the  heart,  the  old  man 
painted  to  him  the  deplorable  fituation  in 
which  he  had  left  his  mother  and  his  brethren. 
The  prince  propofed  to  him  to  fend  for  them 
to  Egypt,  and  to  make  them  partake  of  his 
riches  and  his  power,  provided  they  would  em- 
brace Mahometifm.  The  generous  Chriftian 
had  forefeen  this  propofal,  and  fearing  lelt 
young  people  might  have  been  dazzled  with  it, 
had  not  fuffered  one  of  his  children  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  ftedfaftly  rejected  therefore  this 
offer  of  his  fon,  and  had  even  the  courage  to  re- 
mcnflrate  with  him  on  his  change  of  religion. 
Mourat  Bey^  feeing  that  his  father  remained  in- 
flexible, and  that  the  diilrefs  his  family  was  in 
demanded  immediate  fuccour,  ordered  him  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  fent  him  back  into 
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Syria  with  a  fmall  velTel  laden  with  corn.  The 
happy  countryman  returned  as  foon  as  poflible 
to  the  plains  of  Damafcus.  His  arrival  banifhed 
mifery  and  tears  from  his  rural  dwelling,  and 
reftored  joy,  comfort,  and  happinefs. 

You  fee.  Sir,  that  this  fa61:  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph,  which  would 
pofTibly  have  been  even  more  ftriking,  had  one 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars. 

I  have  the  honour  tp  be,  &c. 


Ts  LET- 
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LETTER    XXIV. 


An  inquiry  concerning  ancient  PeJufmm ;  unhioivn  to 
modern  travellers  •■,  its  fiiuation^  and  the  epoch  of  its 
decline.  An  account  of  Farama,  a  place  at  a  little 
dijiance^  afid  "where  the  Arabians  place  a  monument ^ 
which  feejns  to  he  that  of  Pompey  the  Great.  De- 
fcription  of  the  great  lake  of  Tanisy  now  called  A4en- 
zale  ;  with  the  iflands  and  towns  which  were  ancient- 
ly built  at  this  place.  Obfervations  on  the  fijliing  of 
this  lake^  its  mouths  in  the  Mediterranean^  and  the 
innumerable  birds  -which  affemble  there^  efpecially  in 
the  winter. 

To  Mr.   L.  M. 

Grand   Cairo, 

PeLUSIUM,  as  I  have  already  faid.  Sir, 
was  placed  at  the  eallern  extremity  of  lake 
Menzak.  Its  name,  which  fignifies  mud  (f), 
proves  its  fituation  to  be  in  the  midlt  of  marfhes. 
According  to  Strabo  (/),  it  was  only  two  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  period  of  its  foundation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt, 
is  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  time.    It  flourilhed 

(e)  n^Asstui'  fignifies  mud  •,  the  Arabs  have  carried  that  appella- 
tion into  their  language,  calling  it  imneh,  mud. 
(/)  Strabo,   lib.  17. 

long 
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long  before  Herodotus.  As  it  commanded  t^e 
entrance  of  the  country  on  the  fide  of  Afia,  the 
Pharaohs  rendered  it  a  confiderable  fortrefs : 
one  of  them  raifed  a  rampart  of  thirty  leagues 
in  length  from  the  walls  of  this  town  to  Plelio- 
polis ;  but  we  find  from  the  hiftory  of  nations 
that  the  long  wall  of  China,  thofe  which  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Greek  emperors  led  them  to 
build  round  Conftantinople,  and  many  others, 
built  at  an  immenfe  expence,  were  but  feeble 
barriers  againft  a  warlike  people  ;  thefe  exam- 
ples have  taught  us  that  a  flate,  to  be  in  fecu- 
rity  againlt  a  foreign  yoke,  muft  form  warriors 
within  itfelf,  and  that  men  mult  be  oppofed 
to  men. 

This  rampart   which  covered   Pelulium  did 
not  ftop  Cambyfes,  who  attacked   it   with  a 
formidable  army.    The  feeble  charadter  of  the 
fon  of  Amafis,  unable  to  prevent  the  defertiori 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  Egyptians,  who  went 
to  found  a  colony  beyond  the  catara6ts,  had 
not  force   fufficient  to    oppofe    that    torrent 
which  broke  in  upon  his  country.     Cambyfes, 
after  a  bloody  battle,  wherehi  he  cut  his  ene- 
mies to  pieces,   entered  Pelufium  in  triumph. 
That  memorable  day,  which  faw  the  defertioa 
of  one  part  of  the  Egyptian  militia,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  other,  is  the  true  epoch  of  the  fub- 
jugation  of  that  rich  country.     Since  that  pe- 
riod,  it  has  paired  under  the  yoke  of  the  Per- 
fians,    the  Macedonians,    the  Romans,    the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.    A  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  flavery  of  more  than  two  thoufand  yeafS 
feems  to  fecure  them  an  eternal  bondage. 

Herodotus  who  vifited  Pelufmm  fome  years 
after  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anec- 
dote, which  I  cannot  omit ;  "  I  furveyed  (^)," 
fays  he,  "  the  plain  where  the  two  armies  had 
"  fought  ;  it  was  covered  with  human  bones, 
*'  cGlle6led  in  heaps.  Thofe  of  the  Perfians 
"  were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on 
"  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
*'  having  taken  care  to  feparate  them  after  the 
"  battle.  They  made  me  take  notice  of  a  fad, 
'*  which  would  have  appeared  very  aftonifhing 
"  to  me,  witliout  their  explanation  of  it.  The 
"  fkulls  of  the  Perfians,  which  were  flight  and 
*'  fragile,  broke  on  being  lightly  ftruck  with  a 
*'  fione  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  thicker  and 
*'  more  compa61,  refifted  the  blows  of  flint. 
"  This  difference  of  folidity  they  attributed  to 
"  the  cull:om  the  Perfians  have  of  covering 
"  their  ]ieads  from  their  infancy  with  the  tiara, 
**  and  to  the  Egyptian  cuftom  of  leaving  the 
"  heads  of  their  children  bare  and  fhaved^  ex- 
'*  pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  expla- 
*.'  nation  appeared  fatisfadory  to  me," 

The  fame  cuftoms  ftill  fubfifl:  in  Egypt  in 
our  days ;  I  have  feen  in  all  my  travels  the 
cliildren  of  the  common  people,  whether  run- 
ning about  the  plains,  or  collected  round  the 
villages,  or   fvvimming   in  the   river,  abr^ys 

with 
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with  their  heads  bare  and  fhaved.  When  one 
refledts  on  the  hardnefs  the  fkull  muft  acquire 
from  being  continually  expofed  to  the  action  of 
a  burning  fun,  we  fhall  not  be  furprifed  at  the 
remark  of  Herodotus. 

Pelufium,  after  palling  under  the  dominion 
of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  The  brave 
Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Gabinius, 
took  it  from  his  fuccefTors,  and  Rome  reflored 
it  to  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Pompey,  whofe  credit 
had  eftablifhed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharialia, 
took  refuge  at  Pelufium  -,  he  landed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  on  quitting  his  wife 
Cornelia,  and  his  fon,  he  repeated  the  two  fol- 
lowing verfes  of  Sophocles:  "The  freeman 
"  who  feeks  an  afylum  at  the  court  of  a  king, 
"  will  meet  with  flavery  and  chains."  He 
tliere  found  death.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  on 
the  ihore,  when  Theodore,  the  rhetorician,  of 
the  Ifle  ofChio,  Septimius  the  courtier,  and 
Achillas  the  eunuch,  vvho  commanded  his 
troops,  wilhing  for  a  victim  to  prefent  to  his 
conqueror,  ftabbed  him  with  their  fwords.  At 
the  light  of  the  alTaffins,  Pompey  covered  his 
face  with  his  mantle,  and  died  like  a  Roman, 
They  cut  off  his  head,  and  embalmed  it,  to 
offer  it  to  Csefar,  and  left  his  body  naked  on 
the  fhore.  It  was  thus  that  this  great  man, 
whofe  warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty 
of  the  feas  for  the  Romans,  and  added  whole 
kingdoms  to  their  extended  empire,  was  bafe- 
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]y  (lain  in  felting  foot  on  the  territory  of  a 
king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Philip,  his 
freed  man,  collecling  together,  under  favour 
of  the  night,  the  wreck  of  a  boat,  and  Gripping 
off  his  own  cloak,  to  cover  tlie  fad  remains  of 
liis  mafter,  burnt  them  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom.  An  old  foldier  who  had  ferved  under 
Pompey's  colours,  came  to  mingle  his  tears 
with  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  affift  him  in  per- 
forming the  lall  offices  to  the  manes  of  his  ge- 
neral. 

Pelufmm  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Arabs.  But  in  fpite  of  fo  many  difallers, 
fhe  preferved  to  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  her 
riches  and  her  commerce.  The  Chriflian 
princes  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  facked  it.  It 
never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins,  and  the  inha- 
bitants went  to  Damietta,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  letter. 

Farama,  founded  by  the  Arabs,  a  little  to  the 
eaftward  of  Pelufium,  took  place  of  it.  This 
town  did  not  long  fubfift,  for  it  was  dellroyed 
in  the  tlyrteenth  century.  Abulfeda  {h),  who 
quotes  Ebji  Haukal^  fays,  that  the  tomb  of  Ga- 
len was  to  be  feen  there.  This  is  a  miflake  ; 
that  celebrated  phyfician  was  buried  at  Perga- 
mos,  his  native  country  (/).     The  maufoleum 

the 

(A)  Defcriptiou  of  Egypt. 

(i)  Galen,  after  ftudylng  medicine  at  the  fchool  of  Alexandrlji, 
.  went  to  Rome  at  the   age  of  34.     His  knowledge  and  his  talents 

foon 
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the  Arabian  hiilorian  fpeaks  of,  muft  be  that 
of  Pompey,  which  Pliny  places  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  Mount  Cafms  (k).  Abulfeda  adds, 
on  the  credit  of  Ebn  Sa'/d,  that  the  ifthmus  of 
Suez  is  only  twenty-three  leagues  broad  at 
this  place,  and  that  /I/nrou  intended  cutting  it, 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  two 
feas.  Omar,  who  had  no  marine,  and  who  was 
afraid  of  giving  the  Grecian  veffels  an  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  project.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  who  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  who  had 
made  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the^  Red  Sea, 
w^ould  alfo  have  compleated  this  noble  enter- 
prize. 

Quitting  the  Pekfiac  branch,  and  travelling 
towards  the  weft,  along  the  fea-coaft,  one  falls 
in  with  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  river.  It  de- 
rives this  name  from  Tanis.  This  confiderable 
town,  built  in  an  ifland  of  the  lake,  and  the 
capital  of  a  tribe,  fiill  ilourifned  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  (/).  Abulfeda  informs  us, 
that  it  did  not  exift  in  his  time,  and  that  the 
ifle  was  uncultivated  and  defart  (w). 

foon  made  him  be  diftinguifhed  there.  Marcus  Aurerms,  a  cor- 
rcvft  judge  of  merit,  made  choice  of  him  for  his  phyfician,  and  he 
held  the  fame  poft  under  two  of  his  fucceflbrs.  Tired  with  living 
at  court,  Galen  retired  to  Pergamos,  his  country,  where  he  palfed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philofophic  retirement,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  63. 

{k)  Pliny  the  naturaUJi,  lib.  e,.ch.  \i.  The  rnxns  o^ Farama  axb 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cafius.  It  appears  that  the  tomb 
defcribed  by  Ebn  Hdukal,  is  that  of  Pompey. 

(/)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

{rn)  Abulfeda,  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

Durin?- 
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During  my  refidence  at  Daniietta,  feveral 
fifhermen  affured  me  they  had  feen  in  one  of 
the  illands  of  Menzale,  marbles,  columns,  and 
the  ruins  of  large  buildings.  I  had  form- 
ed the  projed:  of  going  to  vifit  them  ;  but  the 
confiderable  expences  the  voyage  would  have 
coll  me,  to  purchafe  the  governor's  permiffion, 
to  procure  one  of  his  officers,  and  fome  janiiTa- 
ries  to  accompany  me,  obliged  me  to  lay  alide 
the  thoughts  of  it.  I  anxioufly  wifh  that  fome 
curious  perfon,  either  richer  than  myfelf,  or  fe- 
conded  by  government,  may  furvey  this  great 
lake,  found  the  depth  of  its  outlets,  defcribe 
the  precious  morfels  of  antiquity  it  may  con- 
tain, and  in  ihort,  do  what  not  one  of  our  mo- 
dern travellers  has  ventured  to  undertake,  and 
which,  my  moderate  fortune  alone  prevented 
me  from  carrying  into  execution.  After  the 
lanitic  comes  the  Mendefian  mouth,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  MnJes  («), 
famous  for  its  temple,and  the  indecency  of  the 
worfhip  paid  there  to  the  ram.  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  {o)  : 
'•'  Hercules  prayed  Jupiter  with  ardour  to  fhevv 
"  himfelf  to  him.  The  God,  deaf  to  his  prayer, 
"  refufed  him  that  favour.  Overcome  at  length 
•"  by  his  intreaties,  he  confented,  on  condition 
"  that  it  fhould  be  in  the  fhape  of  a  ram.  He 
"  covered  himfelf  with  the  Ikin  of  that  animal, 
"  and  appeared  to  the  hero.     To  preferve  the 


(n)  This  Egyptian  word  fignifies  i?rtM,     Herodotus. 
(o)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.     Eutei  pe. 


*'  memory 
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*'  memory  of  this  event,  the  Eg)^ptians  repre« 
*'  fent  Jupiter  with  a  ram's  head.  .  .  .  When 
"  the  facred  animal  dies,  the  Mendcfian  pro- 
*'  vince  folemnizes  his  death  by  a  general 
"  mourning." 

Decency  prevents  me  from  giving  the  reft  of 
this  paffage.  They  v^ho  are  curious  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  point  of  madnefs  to  which 
fanaticifm  will  tranfport  an  ignorant  and  fu- 
perftitious  populace,  may  confult  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  traveller,  who  may  be  defirous  of  find- 
ing the  ruins  of  Mctides,  if  he  confults  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabo,  muft  look  for  it  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  canal  of  Achmiin,  on  the  lide  of 
Menzak. 

Before  one  arrives  at  the  Phamitic  branch,  I 
have  marked  a  new  one  on  the  map,  which 
no  geographer  has  taken  notice  of  I  obferved 
it  in  a  voyage  I  made  in  that  quarter,  during 
the  fwelling  of  the  Nile.  It  is  about  50  feet 
wide.  The  current  in  it  was  very  rapid,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  deep,  or  is  fill- 
ed the  whole  year.  It  is  a  natural  outlet  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have  made  for  them- 
felves  into  the  fea.  It  would  be  eafy  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  river  into  this  canal,  and  to  open  a 
pafTage  for  vefTels  into  its  bed.  The  Phatnitic^ 
at  prefent  the  Damiatic  branch,  is  a  league  fur- 
ther on.  The  Delta  commences  here.  Cape 
Bowhs,  near  which  is  the  Sebennytic  mouth, 
forms  the  moft  advanced  .point    of  it.     The 

branch 
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branch  of  Rofetta,  formerly  that  of  Bolbitme, 
terminates  it.  It  extended  formerly  as  far  as 
the  Canopic  branch,  which  throws  itfelf  into  the 
fea  near  to  Aboukir. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  feven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
fo  celebrated  by  the  poets  {p).  They  were  all 
formerly  navigable.  Thofe  of  Rofetta  and  of 
Damietta  have  alone  preferved  that  advantage. 
Some  of  them  might  indeed  be  opened  ;  but  in 
the  prefent  enfeebled  ftate  of  Egypt,  her  go- 
vernment feems  more  difpofed  to  fhut  her  ports 
to  llrangers,  than  to  open  new  ones. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  you  fome 
particulars,  Sir,  of  the  great  lake,  along  whofe 
borders  you  have  been  travelling.  Strabo  (^), 
and  the  Arabian  authors  call  it  Tanis^  on  ac- 
count of  the  town  of  that  name.  At  prefent 
it  is  called  Menzalc.  Its  water  is  frelh  during 
the  inundation,  and  becomes  fait  as  the  river 
returns  into  its  bed.  The  fame  circumftance 
was  remarked  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
geographer  of  Nubia  fpeaks  of  it  as  follows  (r) ; 
*'  The  Nile  overdowing  its  banks  at  thefum- 
"  mer  folftice,  the  canals  which  difcharge  them- 
*'  felves  into  Lake  'Tanis^  render  its  waters 
"  frefh.     The  fea  in  its  turn  flows  into  it,  and 

(p)  Et  feptem  gemiiil  turbant  trepida  oftia  NiH.     Firgil, 
Perquepapyrlferi  fepteuifiua  iiiimina  Nili.     O'vid, 

(j)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(r)  Oua  behire  Taris  aza   amed  tl  Kil  fi  tl  fcif  azab   iraouha. 
Oua  aza  gezar  fi  elchete  ilaaouan,  el  bahr  rhaleb,  fe  maleh  maou- 
ha.      Oua    fiha  meden  metl    elgeza'ir    tatheif  clbehire,   oua    hie 
Nabli,  oua  Touna,  oua  Samnaa^  oua  HaJ/hn  cl  ma  ;  oua  tarik,  ila 
ouahada   menha  ella   bclfafcn.     Gcog,  aphcr  of  Nubia,  fettion    3. 

''  makes 
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**  makes  them  fait.  In  this  lake  are  iflarids 
"  with  buildings  in  them  like  towns,  fucli 
*'  as  Nablij  Touna,  Samnaa,  and  HaJJan-Elma, 
**  They  are  only  to  be  approached  in  boats." 
It  would  be  important  to  vilit  thefe  iflands, 
which  no  modern  traveller  has  feen,  and  where 
manufcripts  and  precious  monuments  may  pof- 
fibly  be  found. 

About  1 200  boats,  each  of  which  pays  forty 
livres  annually  to  the  Pacha's  renter,  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  filhing  on  the  lake. 
Amongft  the  various  forts  of  fifh  it  furniHies, 
there  are  fome  moft  excellent,  fuch  as  the  quei- 
age^  the  gemai,  the  fourd,  the  foie,  and  the  gold- 
fifh.  The  quality  of  the  water  gives  them  a 
white  flefh,  and  a  fine  delicate  flavour.  They 
are  fold  frelh  at  Damietta,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  They  are  carried  there  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  a  large  fole,  or  gold-fifh  colls 
only  four  fols,  (or  two  pence). 

The  bourn\  or  mullet,  procures  of  all  others 
the  molt  profit  to  the  fifhermen.  They  gut  the 
females,  and  take  out  the  fpawn,  with  which 
they  make  (j)  Bontargue^  or  Botargo,  fait  them,  j 
and  fend  them  throughout  Egypt.  Lake  Men-  j 
xale  having  feveral  communications  with  the 
Nile  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  being  full  of 
reeds,  iflands,  herbs,  and  infecls,  both  river  and 
fea-fifh  flock  thither  in  abundance,  and  multi- 

(j)  Bouiargue  is  made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet,  falted,  and 
dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  a  difli  well  known  to  the  French  feamen  of 
Piovence. 

ply 
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ply  without  end.  Two  thoufand  perfons  are 
annually  employed  in  the  nihery,  and  thou- 
fands  of  birds  conftantly  feed  upon  them  with- 
out producing  any  fenfible  diminution.  Na- 
ture has  given  Egypt  fo  favourable  a  fituati- 
on,  that  the  earth  and  the  waters  are  both  in- 
conceivably productive.  This  charming  coun- 
try has  for  this  reafon  been  at  all  times  the 
nurfmg  mother  of  all  the  neighbouring  na^ 
tions. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Menzale  are  covered  with 
wild  geefe,  ducks,  teals,  plungers,  and  ibifes. 
I  have  killed  feveral  ibifes  in  the  marfhes  near 
Rofetta  ;  they  have  long  feet,  a  flender  body, 
alternately  black  and  white,  and  a  long  neck. 
They  live  on  fifh,  frogs,  and  reptiles.  This  lake 
feeds  alfo  a  number  of  cormorants,  gi'ey  and 
white  herons,  golcjen-fnipes,  rice-hens,  cranes, 
chevaliers,  &c. 

The  birds  which  principally  attradl  attention, 
are  thefwan  with  filver  plumage,  failing  grace- 
fully on  the  furface  of  the  waters,  the  flaman, 
with  his  rofe  and  black  coloured  wings,  and  the 
fuperb  pelican.  This  latter  furpafles  all  the 
reft  by  the  majefty  of  his  carriage,  his  lofty 
fhape,  and  the  whitenefs  of  his  plumage,  in 
which  he  may  difpute  the  palm  even  with  the 
fvvan.  When  he  goes  about,  amidft  that  crowcj 
of  birds  collected  on  the  lake,  he  raifes  his 
head,  crowned  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  far  a- 
bove  them  all,  and  feems  to  be  their  king.  Na- 
ture 
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ture  has  furnifhed  him  with  a  beak  Extremely 
llrong,  with  which  he  carries  off  large  filh. 
The  Arabs  have  the  fkill  to  tame  him,  and 
break  him  into  fifh  for  them.  The  only  peli- 
can of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  in  Egypt,  I 
ever  faw  in  France,  is  at  the  king's  menagerie 
at  Verfailles.  Although  a  long  captivity,  and  a 
fmall  bafon,  where  he  has'  fcarcely  room  to 
move  himfelf,  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  deal 
of  his  beauty,  one  ftill  fees,  from  his  majeftic 
Ihape,  and  the  whitenefs  of  his  plumage,  that 
he  is  a  fuperb  bird. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  Sir,  the  principal 
fpecies  of  the  birds  found  on  Lake  Menzale ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  for  me  t€J  defcribe  to  you  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  the  diverfity  of  their 
cries,  and  the  prodigious  multitude  there  is  of 
them  :  as  far  as  the  fight  extends,  the  waters 
are  covered  with  them.  At  every  inflant  one 
fees  innumerable  flocks  of  them,  defcribing  vaft 
circuits  in  the  air,  then  gradually  defcending, 
and  lighting  on  the  water  ;  others  flying  from 
the  approach  of  the  fifhermen,  rife  by  thou- 
fands,  to  go  in  fearch  of  that  folitude  they  are 
fond  of.  Some  are  fwimmhig  in  flocks,  attend- 
ed by  their  numerous  families  ;  others  are  on 
the  wing,  bearing  in  their  beaks  the  prey  they 
have  been  catching. 

This  continual  motion,  this  immenfe  liquid 
plain,  furrowed  by  the  lighteft  breeze  ;  the  if- 
lands,  whofe  fummits,  gilded  by  the  fun,  fhew 

Vol.  L  U  themfelves 
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themfelves  at  a  diftance  ;  the  boats  failing  from 
one  to  the  other ;  the  banks  fhaded  with  trees, 
lined  with  villages,  and  clad  in  an  eternal  ver- 
dure ;  all  thefe  objeds  prefent  a  charming  fpec- 
tacle,  which  I  have  enjoyed  a  hundred  times, 
and  always  with  the  greateil  pleafure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXV. 

Expedition  of  Saint  Lewis  in  Egypt ^  extra£led  from 
Joinville  and  the  Arabian  -writers  ^  with  his  route 
delineated  hi  a  chart.  A  narrative  of  his  defcent  near 
the  Gize  of  Damietta^  his  vi^ory  over  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  ^  the  taking  of  Damietta  ;  the 
march  of  his  army  along  the  great  branch  of  the  Niliy 
to  the  canal  of  Manfoiira  ;  the  attempts  which  they 
made  to  pafs  it  \  the  dangerous  paffage  of  this  canal, 
The  vi^lory  and  the  defeat  which  followed.  'The  death 
of  Count  d'Artois.  The  capture  of  St.  Lewis  and  his 
whole  army  ;  the  majfacre  of  Touran  Cheeky  foverei^n 
of  Egypt  i  the  ranfom  of  the  French  monarchy  and  his 
departure  for  S.  Jean  d'Acre,  with  the  chara£ler  of 
that  prince y  as  delineated  by  the  Infidels. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Damietta. 

1  N  O  W  fend  you,  Sir,  Saint  Lewis's  expe- 
dition into  Egypt,  extraded  from  Joinville, 
and  the  Arabian  authors,  and  verified  by  my- 
felf  upon  the  fpot. 
Saint  Lewis  had  wintered  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  to  join  him  at  the  ge- 
neral rendezvous  before  Damietta.  The  day 
after  Whitfundav,  he  fet  fail  from  the  point 

V   2,  of 
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of  Lima^o,  accompanied  by  eighteen  hundred 
veflels  great  and  fmall.  The  Mediterranean 
had  not  beheld  a  more  formidable  fquadron 
from  the  days  of  the  Perfians.  The  fea  was  co- 
vered with  veflels  to  a  vaft  extent.  During 
the  voyage,  the  Prince  of  the  Morea  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  joined  the  royal  fleet, 
■►which,  after  a  paflage  of  four  days,  anchored 
in  the  road  of  Damietta. 

Nejm  Eddin,  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites, 
at  that  time  governed  Syria  and  Egypt.    Fre- 
quent wars  carried  on  for  many  years  againft  the 
Crufaders,   the  Charafmians,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Damafcus,   had  taught  him  the  art  of 
war.  Several  victories  gained  over  their  differ- 
ent enemies,   flrengthened  at  once  his  power, 
and  eflablilhed  his  authority  over  his  foldiers. 
As   politic  as  he  was  brave,  he  knew  how  to 
wield  the  fword,  without  flackening  the  reins 
of  government.     Whilft  he  was  occupied  w^itli 
the  plan  of  a  campaign,  he  could  di6late  his  or- 
ders to  his  minifters,  for  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  and  anlwered  himlelf  all 
the  memorials   that   were   prefented  to  liim. 
Such,   according  to  Abulfeda,  was  the  king  St. 
Le-wis  had'  to  contend  with.     On  the  arrival  of 
the  French  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,   he  had  quit- 
ted-' Syria,  'and  not  doubting  tliat  the '  ftofm 
wliich  threatened  the  Maliometans,  \vould  fall 
on  Damietta,   he  had  added  new  furtiflcations 
to  that  important 'place.     After  providing  it 
with  a  numerous  garrilon,  with  proviflons,  and 

^  warlike 
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warlike  machines,  proper  to  fupport  a  long 
fiege,  he  was  conveyed  to  Achmoun  Tanis^  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he  negleded  no- 
thing which  might  contribute  to  baffle  their 
defigns.  He  fent  Facr  Eddin  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  cavalry  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the 
French.  This  general  was  ported  near  the  Gize 
(t)  of  Damietta,  between  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Nile  and  the  fea,  fo  as  have  it  eafily  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  difembarkation. 

From  the  fleet,  the  Egyptian  army  was  feen 
drawn  out  in  good  order,  at  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  beach.  Their  unfolded  colours  were 
flying  in  the  wind  ;  their  glittering  armour  re- 
flected the  rays  of  the  fun.  A  confufed  noife  of 
drums  and  trumpets  was  heard.  This  warlike 
train  had  a  commanding  appearance,  and 
ftruck  terror  into  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet. 
The  king  called  together  his  barons,  to  con- 
fult  them  on  the  meafure  to  be  purfued ;  they 
advifed  him  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  before  he  attempted  a  defcent,  in  face 
of  an  enemy  well  intrenched.  St,  Lewis  rejecl- 
e<l  this  pufillanimous  counfel,  reprefenting  to 

{t)  Gize,  as  I  have  already  faid,  means  angle,  extremity.  It 
was  the  moll  diftant  fuburb  of  Damietta,  lituated  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Nile.  An  elevation  of  ftones  and  ruins  ftill  point  out  its 
fite.  It  is  oppofite  to  the  little  village  of  E/be.  The  bridge  before 
Damietta  began  at  that  place.  I  have  carefully  obferved  thefe 
places  in  feveral  journies  1  have  m^de,  and  I  have  marked  them 
pn  the  map. 

U   7,  them 
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them  that  the  road  (u)  of  Damietta  being 
expofed  to  every  wind,  fhould  a  ftorm  arife, 
the  fleet  would  certainly  be  difperfed,  or  driven 
upon  the  coafl.  He  ordered  every  tiling  to  be 
prepared,  therefore,  for  the  defcent  the  next 
morning,  and  commanded  them  to  attack  the 
Egyptians,  if  they  did  not  refufe  battle. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  June,  1249,  ^^e  French 
army,  getting  into  their  boats,  made  towards 
the  fhore.  The  inftant  they  landed,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  poured  down  upon  them  ;  but  the  fol- 
diers  fixed  their  bucklers  in  the  fand,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  fpears,  formed  an  impenetrable 
wall   of  points.      This  intrepid  countenance 
checked  the  impetuofity  of  the  Mahometans. 
They    contented    themfelves    with    parading 
round  the  batallions,  and  throwing  their  jave- 
lins at  them.     As  foon  as  the  king  beheld  the 
royal  ^ftandard  of  France  flying  on  the  fhore, 
he  leaped  out  of  his  boat  into  the  fea,  and 
marched  againfl:  the  enemy  fword  in  hand, 
and  up  to   his  armpits   in  the  water.     The 
French,  encouraged  by  his  prefence,  fell  on  the 
Egyptians  and  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
they  had  all  the  honour.    Two  Emirs  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle.     This  lots  and  fo  bold 
a  defcent,  frightened  Facr  Eddin.     He  pafl^ed  at 
night  the  bridge  of  Damietta,  and  made  a  pre- 

(u)  The  French  fleet  could  not  enter  the  Nile,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  choked  up  by  the  Egyptians,  The  road  of  Damietta  be- 
ing very  dangerous,  St.  Lewis  adopted  the  moft  prudent,  as  well  as 
the  boldert  meafure. 

cipitate 
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cipitate  retreat.  At  fight  of  this,  a  panic  feiz- 
ed  the  garrifon.  They  Ihamefully  abandoned 
the  rampart  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
efcaped  under  cover  of  the  darknefs.  The 
French  entered  it  tlie  next  morning  without  re- 
iiflance.  In  this  mannerwasa  city  taken  in  one 
day,  which  on'e-and-thirty  years  before  had 
fuflained  a  fiege  of  fixteen  months. 

On  Sunday  the  French  colours  were  difplay- 
ed  on  the  towers  of  Damietta.   Great  llores  of 
ammunition  was  found    there,    and  a    vail 
quantity  of  arms.    The  victors  having  return- 
ed thanks  to  heaven  for  this  fortunate  conqueft, 
deliberated  whether  they  fhould  not  immediate- 
ly purfue  theirmarch  to  Grand  Cairo.   And  this 
certainly  was  the  wifefl:  meafure.     The  waters 
of  the  Nile,   then  very  low,   would  have  pre- 
fented  fewer  obftacles  ;  but  Saint  Lewis  wifhed 
to  delay  his  departure  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  of  Poitiers,  his  brother,  who  was  lead- 
ing the  arriere  ban  of  France.     It  was  decided 
therefore  to  wait  for  him  at  Damietta. 

The  capture  of  this  important  port  fpread  a 
general  confternation  through  Grand  Cairo ; 
the  inhabitants  thought  they  already  law  the 
enemy  at  their  gates.  The  Sultan's  illnefs  ftill 
added  to  their  fears.  The  alarm  was  fo  great, 
that  the  mofl:  timid  fled  towards  Upper  Egypt, 
wiiilft  others,  more  brave,  animated  by  the 
love  of  their  country,  came  to  increafe  the  ar- 
my of  Ncjm  Eddin.    This  unforefcen  reverfe  of 

fortune 
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fortune  did  not  difhearten  a  prince  accuflomed 
to  the  events  of  war.  He  ftruck  off  the  heads 
of  fifty  of  his  principal  officers,  who  had  fo 
bafely  abandoned  their  pofts.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  inflict  the  punilhment  of  death  on  Facr 
Eddin,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  rebellion  amongfl 
his  troops,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteemed. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  reprimanding  him, 
and  fending  him  to  Manfoura  -,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  put  it  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  His  whole 
army  worked  for  this  purpofe.  Having  pitch- 
ed his  camp  between  the  canal  of  Achmoun  and 
that  town,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
in  that  advantageous  pofl,  and  to  flop  them  at 
the  paflTage  of  the  river ;  he  even  fent  fome 
fquadrons  of  light  cavalry  to  harrafs  the  French 
camp. 

A  valuable  moment  was  lofl  in  waiting  for 
the  Count  of  Poitiers.  The  Egyptians  availed 
themf elves  of  it  to  fortify  themfelves,  and  to 
collect  all  their  forces.  They  had  already  reco:- 
vered  from  their  terror,  and  had  frequent  fkir- 
mifhes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
camp.  The  Arabs  ufed  to  enter  it  in  the  night, 
make  prifoners,  and  kill  thofe  whom  they  could 
not  carry  off.  It  was  thus  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Seignior  of  Courcenay,  after  killing 
the  centinel  who  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  his 
tent.  The  king  made  them  encircle  the  camp 
with  deep  ditches,  and  placed  archers  on  foot  a- 
round  it,  who  mounted  guard  during  the  night. 

The  favourable  feafon  for  marching  into  Up- 
per 
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per  Egypt  was  flipping  away,  and  the  time  ap- 
proaching when  the  Nile,  f welling  every  day, 
fills  the  canals  which  interfect  the  plain,  and 
renders  the  progrefs  of  an  army  very  difficult 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  can  impede  it  at 
every  Hep.    To  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  of  Poitiers,  the  legate,   according  to  the 
cuflom  of  the  times,   ordered  proceffions  for 
three  fucceffive  Saturdays,  from  Damielta  to 
the  fea,  which  were  executed  with  great  pomp. 
The  king  and  his  nobles  affifted  at    them.     At 
.length  the  prince  fortunately  arrived,  and  dif- 
fufed  joy  with  him  throughout  the  camp.     As 
foon  as  he  was  landed,  Saint  Lewis  affembled 
his  barons,  to  concert  meafures.    Tjiey  were 
divided  in  opinion.   The  nobles  in  general,  and 
count  Peter  of  Britany,  Avere  for  immediately 
marching  to  lay  fiege  to  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
keys  of  Egypt.   They  reprefented  that  that  town 
had  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  fleet  might 
ride  in  fafety  all  the  winter,  and  that  the  army 
employed  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  would 
by  that  means  be  well  fupplied  with  provifions, 
and  every  neceflary  fuccour  ;  they  added,  that 
fhips  neither  being  able  to  enter  the  Nile,  nor 
remain  in  the  road,  the  French  ran  the  rifk  of 
perhhing  with  hunger,  if  unfortunately  they 
ihould  experience  a  change  of  fortune.     Thefe 
reafons  were  very  cogent,  but  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  was  of  a  different  opinion.     He  faid,  that 
when  you  wifh  to  kill  the  ferpent,  you  mull 
crufh   his  head,    and  advifed    the   marching 

ftraight 
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flraiglit  to  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Saint  Lewtfe 
rejected  the  counfel  of  his  barons,  to  purfue 
that  of  his  brother.  He  did  not  refled  on  the 
difficulties  he  fhould  have  meet  with  ;  and  the 
departure  was  refolved  on. 

Nfj?n  Eddin  died  en  the  2 2d  of  November. — 
He  was  carried  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by 
an  abfcefs  in  his  lungs.     The  Sultana  Chegeret 
Eddour^  whofe  underftanding  raifed  her  above 
her  fex,  v/as  not  difpirited  by  this  misfortune, 
and  applied  herfelf  to  the  means  of  faving  the 
Hate.     Having  fent  for  Facr    Eddin,    general- 
iffimo  of  the  troops,  and  the  eunuch  Dgemal 
Eddin^  who  was  polTefTed  of  great  authority, 
fhe  entreated  them  to  aid  her  in  fupporting  the 
weight  of  the  crown,  and  in  keeping  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  fecret  until  the  arrival  of  his  fon 
Touran  Chah^  who  was  in  theDiarbekir.   Couriers 
v/ere  difpatched  to  him     The  Sultan's  fervice 
was  carried  on  as  if  he  had  been  living,  and  or- 
ders ^vere  given  in  his  name  throughout  Egypt. 
— This  policy  prevented  the  troops  from  lofmg 
courage,  and,  by  concealing  the  death  of  NeJ7n 
Eddiii  from  the   enemy,   hindered  them  from 
profiting  by  a  circumftance  fo  favourable  to 
their  defigns. 
The  French  army  (at)  quitted  the  plains  of  Da- 

mietta 

( x)  Thehiftorian  Macrlzi,  who  almoft  always  agrees  with  Jom- 
villr,  fixer-,  as  he  does,  the  depiirture  of  the  French  to  the  month 
of  December,  but  he  attributes  it  to  the  news  of  the  Sultan's- death. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  the  French  were  not  apprized  of  it  until  they 
were  encamped  near  M.ini"o»ira,  and  that  the  arrival  of  the  Count 
of  I'oitlers  was  the  real  caufeof  that  bold  and  dangerou.-  march  in 

the 
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mietta  at  the  beginning  of  Advent,  and  en- 
camped the  7th  of  December  2LlFarefcour^  where 
it  kept  its  ftation,  to  Ihut  up  a  canal,  which, 
leaving  the  river,    throws  itfelf  into  Lake  Mm- 
zale.     This  was  eafily  eftected,  by  forming  a 
dyke  at  its  entrance.   Facr  Eddm  fcnt  500  horfe- 
men  well  mounted,  to  difpute  the  paffage  of 
the  river  with  the  French.    They  pofted  thcm- 
felves  on  the  oppofite  bank.    Notwithftanding 
the  firm  countenance  they  fhewed,  the  Knights 
Templars  palfed  tliC  firfl:,  and  the  king  having 
forbid  them  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  they 
only  thought  of  forming  their  ranks.  Tliis  pru- 
dent condu6l  infpired  the  Arabs  with  courage, 
taking  it  for  the  efFe(5t  of  fear.     They  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  Templars,  and  overthrew 
one  of  thefe  brave  warriors,  at  the  feet  of  Bro-. 
ther  Renaut  de  Bichiers,  their  marfhal.     The 
fight  of  this  inflamed  his  indignation,  infomuch 
that,  no  longer  able  to  moderate  his  courage, 
he  cried  out  -.   "■  By  God  let  us  fall  upon  than.     I 
"  can  bear  it  no  longer:'     The  whole  corps  move 
in  an  inftant ,  and  rufh  on  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  unable  to  fuftain  the  fhock.     Their  ranks 
were  broken.     Part    of  the  cavalry  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  reft  tlircw  them- 
felves  into  the  river,  w^here  they  perilhed.    Un- 
fortunately, this  very  fuccefs  encouraged  difo- 
bedience,  and  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  difgraces  of  the  French. 

the  time  of  the  inundation.   Thus  it  is  that  hiflorlans  in  reporting 
real  fads,  frequently  millake  the  motives  that  produced  them. 

The 
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The  -army  encamped  the  fame  day  at  Sche-  ■ 
rim/ah,  a  village  not  far  off,  without  being 
troubled  by  the  enemy.  It  continued  to  make 
very  Ihort  days  journeys,  as  it  was  perpetu- 
ally obliged  to  fill  up  arms  of  the  river,  or  large 
rivulets.  It  encamped  at  length  at  Baramoun^ 
and  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  December  that 
it  appeared  before  Manfonra.  The  canal  of  Ach- 
moun  was  between  the  town  and  the  French 
army.  It  was  necelTary  to  pafs  it  to  attack 
the  enemy,  who  was  intrenched  on  the  oppo- 
fite  lide  (y)  and  to  become  mafters  of  that  im- 
portant place. 

A  fleet  of  large  boats  accompanied  the  army, 
and  abundantly  fupplied  it.  There  were  con- 
tinual engagements  by  land  and  water.  The 
arm  of  Achmmm  is  as  large  as  the  Saone,  but 
much  deeper.  Its  banks  in  general  are  very 
fteep.  It  was  impofQble  for  the  army  to  fwim 
over  it  in  prefenqe  of  all  the  forces  of  Egypt. 
It  was  refolved  to  build  a  dyke  there.  Baliflas 
and  other  machines  for  throwing  flones  were 
prepared ;  and  to  cover  the  workmen  two 
w^ooden  towers- \vere  built  with  covered  galle- 
ries, at  the  head  of  the  caufeway.  But  inftead 
of  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  as  at 
Farefcour^     it    was    undertaken  half  a  league 

{y )  In  the  map  annexed  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  Joinville, 
printed  at  the  Louvre,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  canal  of  Achmoun 
is  placed  beyond  Manfoura.  This  unlucky  pofition,  as  contrary, 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  to  the  underftanding  of  the  hiftory,  might  induce 
a  belief  that  the  French  came  from  Upper  Egypt  to  befiege  that 
town,  otherwife  they  would  not  have  met  with  the  canal  in  their 
pafliige, 
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lower.  This  Avant  of  Ikill  rendered  its  execu- 
tion impoffible  ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  Egyptians  on  their  fide  opened 
deep  trenches,  which  fuddenly  conveying  the 
waters  of  the  river  againfi:  the  dyke,  overthrew 
it,  and  deflroyed,  in  one  moment,  the  work  of 
many  weeks.  This  ill  fuccefs  did  not  diminifh 
the  patience  of  the  engineers,  and  they  perfe- 
vered  in  executing  the  plan  they  had  propofed. 
Whilft  tliey  were  labouring  with  zeal,  Fcu:r 
Eddin  landed  privately  fome  troops  at  Scherim- 
fah.  They  made  an  unforefeen  attack  on  the 
camp,  and  occalioned  fome  confufion.  Join- 
ville,  who,  with  the  Templars,  guarded  it  on 
the  fide  of  Damietta,  armed  himfelf  immedi- 
ately, marched  againfi  the  enemy,  and  repulfed 
them.  This  event  induced  Saint  Lewis  to  draw 
a.  ditch  from  the  canal  of  AAwo/^w  to  the  Nile, 
and  this  precaution  fecured  the  camp  from  any 
future  furprifes. 

The  labour  at  the  dyke  was  continued  to  no 
purpofe.  The  enemy,  emboldened,  came  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  attack  the  French  in  their  camp. 
The  count  of  Anjou  had  a  rough  Ikirmifli  with 
them,  -wherein  they  "were  again  repulfed  with 
lofs.  They  then  fell  upon  the  fide  defended  by 
the  Count  of  Poitiers  ;  but  the  vigorous  refif- 
tance  they  met  with  obliged  them  to  retire, 
ThefecrofTes  did  not  difcourage  them.  Bodies 
of  Arabian  cavalry  were  perpetually  in  motion 
round  the  camp,  and  carried  off  every  perfon 

who 
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who  ventured  to  ftray  out  of  it.  The  impracti- 
cable dyke  could  not  be  completed.  The 
Egyptians  fhowered  ftones  upon  the  workmen  ; 
their  wildfire  had  fiill  better  fuccefs.  They 
frequently  poured  it  forth,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
towers  and  galleries,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to 
prevent  it.  Joinville,  who  was  one  night  on 
guard  at  the  head  of  the  dyke,  gives  us  a  terri- 
ble defcription  of  this  wildbre.  "  This  fire," 
lays  he,  "  that  they  launched  at  us,  was  as 
"'  large  as  a  barrel,  and  had  a  long  flaming  tail. 
"It  made  a  noife  like  thunder  in  paffmg 
"•  through  the  air,  and  appeared  like  a  flying 
"'  drtigon.  The  light  it  diffufed  was  fo  great, 
''  that  one  could  fee  throughout  the  whole 
"  camp,  as  if  it  was  broad  day."  This  dread- 
ful fire-work  confumed  every  fubftance  it 
fell  on,  without  its  being  poffible  to  extiu:- 
guifh  it. 

The  burning  of  the  towers  and  galleries, 
however,  did  not  make  them  abandon  an  ill- 
conceived  project.  All  the  wood  that  could  be 
found  in  the  boats  was  taken,  and  employed 
in  forming  n-ew  works.  They  met  with  the 
fate  of  the  former,  nor  could  all  the  valour  of 
the  French  lave  them  from  this  wildfire.  This 
lafi  failure  fpread  defpair  throughout  the  camp^ 
and  deprived  them  of  all  hope  of  paffmg  the 
canatl  of  Achmoiin.  Whilft  they  were  delibe- 
rating whether  they  fhould  return  to  Dami 
etta,  the  Confiable  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu  came 

to 
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to  inform  the  king  that  a  Bedouin  (2)  had  pro- 
mifed  to  dilcover  a  ford  to  liim,  on  condition 
of  receiving  500  befants  of  gold.  The  prince 
confented,  and  the  ford  being  pointed  out,  it 
was  determined  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
flioul'd  remain  to  guard  the  camp,  ^^'hilft  St. 
Lewis  and  his  three  brothers  Ihould  engage  the 
Egyptians. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1250,  the 
whole  French  cavalry,  conducted  by  the 
Bedouin,  coliecSled  at  the  ford,  ^vhich  was 
two  leagues  from  the  Nile,  at  break  of 
day.  They  defcended  to  the  place.  The 
water  was  deep  {a),  and  the  hories  fwam  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  canal.  Having  got 
ground,  they  eafily  reached  the  oppofite  fhore. 
Several  cavaliers,  amongft  whom  was  John  of 
Orleans,  were  drowned  in  this  dangerous  paf- 
fage.  About  three  hundred  Arabs  who  came 
to  defend  it  were  foon  difperfed.  St.  Lewis 
had  given  orders  that  the  Templars  Ihould 
march  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  Ihould  fupport  them  with  the 
corps  he  commanded  ;  but  on  feeing  the  enemy 
fly,  he  could  not  moderate  his  ardour,   and 

(zj  Bedouin  comes  from  the  word  Bedaoui,  which  fignlfies  Inha- 
bitant 0/ the  defaxt.  Ic  is  the  name  aii'umed  by  the  wandering 
Arabs. 

(a)  Joinville  and  Macrizi  agree  in  faying  that  the  Nile  was 
then  at  the  higheft,  which  Is  extraordinary  -,  for  in  that  feafon  its 
waters  are  very  low.  The  Arabian  hiftory,  'tis  true,  furniftie^  ns 
•with  fomefuch  inftances.  The  inundation  is  fometimes  retaried 
one  mouth  or  two, 

rufhed 
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rufhed  upon  them.  The  grand-mafler  of  the 
Templars  fent  to  beg  liim  to  ftay,  laying,  that 
it  was  he  who  -was  to  march  the  firS:.  He 
conjured  the  prince  not  to  dilhonour  him  by 
depriving  him  of  a  pofl:  entrufted  to  his  va- 
lour. The  Count  d'Artois  liftened  to  this  wife 
remonllrance,  without  venturing  to  reply. 
Unfortunately  Fourcaut  du  Merle,  a  brave 
efquire,  who  was  holding  the  bridle  of  his 
horfe,  ^vas  deaf;  and  not  hearing  what  had 
been  faid  to  the  Prince,  continued  to  advance, 
ciying  with  all  his  ftrength  ;  Now  for  them. 
Now  for  them.. 

The  Templars  finding  their  reprefentations 
fruitlefs,  thought  it  incumbent  on  their  ho- 
nour to  refume  their  ranks.  They  put  fpurs 
to  their  horfes,  and  go  up  to  the  enemy  full 
gallop.-  The  Egyptians,  terrified  at  this  un- 
forefeen  attack,  took  flight  in  every  quarter, 
and  abandoned  their  camp.  Thefe  brave  but 
imprudent  cavaliers,  overthrowing  every 
thing  that  refifted  them,  arrive  at  Manfoura, 
force  one  of  the  gates,  and  penetrate  into  the 
town.  Facr  Eddin^  who  was  at  that  inllant  in 
the  bath,  had  fcarce  time  to  put  on  his  clothes. 
He  leaped  on  horfeback  without  faddle  or  bri- 
dle; and  collecling  fome  of  his  flaves,  tried  to 
ftem  the  torrent.  He  and  his  companions  fell 
covered  with  wounds.  The  attack  was  fo 
brifk,  and  the  rout  of  the  enemy  fo  rapid,  that 
the  Count  d'Artois  was  in  Manfoura  with  the 
Templars,  before  part  of  the  army  had  pafi^ed 

the 
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the  ford.  Had  all  the  troops  been  united  at 
that  moment ;  could  the  victors  have  received 
a  timely  fuccour,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
had  been  complete.  Manfoura,  and  perhaps 
all  Egypt,  would  have  fallen.  But  there  was  a 
diftance  of  two  leagues  between  the  van- 
guard and  the  reft  of  the  French  army.  Bibars 
dbondotik  dari^  chief  of  the  Baharite  flaves  (/>), 
perceived  this  error,  and  availed  himfelf  of  it 
like  a  fkilful  general.  Rallying  the  fugitives, 
and  collecting  round  him  the  elite^  or  flower  of 
the  Egyptian  cavalry,  he  threw  himfelf  be- 
tween the  town  and  tjie  body  of  the  French 
army,  and  cut  off"  their  communication, 
Whilft  he  was  combating  their  divided  forces, 
and  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  Saint  Lewis,  the 
Count  of  Poitiers,  and  the  Count  of  Anjou, 

(Zi)  Nejtn  EJdln,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken,  befieged  Napoulous, 
a  town  in  Syria.  His  troops  forfook  hira.  The  Baharite  flaves 
alone  fuftained  the  ihock  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  the  Prince  time 
to  fave  himfelf.  This  fervice  called  for,  and  obtained  them  his 
confidence.  Called  foon  after  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the 
room  of  his  brother  Melee  eladel  Seif  EdJirj,  he  laviflied  his  fa- 
vours on  them,  and  railed  them  to  the  firft  dignities  in  the  Hate. 
This  prince  quitted  the  caflle  of  Salah  Eddin,  the  ufual  refidence 
of  the  Sultans,  to  ^inhabit  that  which  he  built  in  the  ifland  o£ 
Raouda,  oppofice  to  Old  Cairo.  He  committed  the  guard  of  it  to 
his  fav.)urite  flaves-,  and  as  the  Arabs  call  all  great  rivers,  bahar, 
or  Jea,  they  took  the  name  of  Baharites,  or  maritime.  Having 
aifaffinated  Touran  Chah^  the  lafi  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites, 
they  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Syria  for  136^  years,  and  had  27 
kings.  The  Baharites  were  of  Turkifh  origin.  Nejm  Eddin  pur- 
chal'ed  them  of  the  Syrian  merchants.  They  were  dethroned  in 
their  turn  by  the  Mamalukes,  or  Circ^fTian  flaves,  in  the  year  784 
of  thehegira.  Thefe  formed  a  new  dynafty,  which  kept  pofTefTion 
of  Egypt  until  the  conqueft  of  Selim  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
which  happened  in  the  yeat  923  of  the  hegira, 

Vol.  I,  X  the 
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the  Egyptians,  animated  by  his  example, 
took  courage,  and  attacked  the  cavaliers,  who 
very  imprudently  engaged  them  in  the  narrow 
ftreets  of  Manfoura.  The  inhabitants  fe- 
conded  them  with  great  fuccefs,  by  Ihowering 
ftones  on  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 
Thus  affailed  on  all  fides,  the  French  gave 
way :  two  thirds  of  the  Templars,  and  near  three 
hundred  cavaliers  loft  their  lives.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  in  the  midft  of  a 
heap  of  dead,  and  of  almoft  all  the  officers 
who  accompanied  him,  an  unhappy  vidim  to 
the  difobedience  of  the  orders  of  his  fove- 
reign. 

Jolnville  and  feveral  brave  cavaliers  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  ruined  houfe,  from  wlience 
they  courageoufly  defended  themf elves  againft 
an  hoft  of  enemies.  In  fpite  of  their  bravery, 
however,  they  had  no  profpeft  of  efcaping 
death.  The  greateft  part  of  them  were  dan- 
geroufly  wounded.  In  this  imminent  danger, 
Erart  de  Severey,  who  had  received  a  ftroke  of 
a  fabre  on  his  face,  and  who  was  loling  all  his 
blood,  faid  to  them  ;  "  Chevaliers,  if  you  will 
"  affure  me  that  myielf  and  my  defendants 
"  Ihall  be  free  from  any  blemifh,  I  will  go  and 
**  demand  the  affiftance  of  the  Count  of  An- 
"  jou,  v/hom  I  fee  there  in  the  plain."  They 
all  concurred  in  beftowing  eulogiums  on  his  re- 
folution.  He  mounts  his  horfe,  palTes  through 
the  enemy's  fquadrons,   reaches    the  prince, 

who 
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who  no  fooner  heard  his  report,  than  he  turn- 
ed his  horfe,  and  flew  to  relieve  Joinville  and 
histroop.  They  owed  their  lives  to  thisSeignior, 
full  cf  honour,  who,  on  the  point  of  dying, 
was  afraid  of  carrying  into  the  tomb  udth  him 
the  Ihame  of  abandoning  his  companions,  al- 
though he  only  quitted  them  for  the  purpofcr 
of  obtaining  affifiance. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  commanded  by 
St.  Lewis  advanced  into  the  plain,,  and  fuftain- 
ed  the  lliock  of  all  the  Turkifh  and  Arabian 
cavalry.  The  prince,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
horfe,  appeared  like  a  hero  in  the  midll:  of  his 
fquadrons.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  gild- 
ed helmet.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  German 
fword.  All  his  arms  were  fplendid.  The 
firmnefs  he  difplayed  in  the  midft  of  carnage 
animated  his  warriors.  The  French  and  the 
Egyptians  were  fo  clofely  engaged,  that  they 
could  only  make  ufe  of  the  club,  the  battle- 
axe,  and  the  fabre.  Whilfl  he  was  check- 
ing the  elite  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  John 
de  Valery  advifed  him  to  fall  back  to  the 
right,  towards  the  river,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive fuccour  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  avoid  being  furrounded.  His  generals, 
whom  he  confulted,  approved  of  this  advice. 
Orders  w^re  immediately  given  to  the  officer 
who  bore  the  royal  ftandard,  to  turn  towards 
the  canal.  This  movement  expofed  the  ad- 
vanced troops.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  back  a 
few  paces  before  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Flanders  fent  to  inform  the  king  that 
they  were  loft  if  he  did  not  return,   and  give 
them  time  to  rejoin  him.     He  halted.     At  this 
very  inflant  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu  came  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  the  Count  d'Artois,  furround- 
ed  by  enemies,  was  ftill  defending  himfelf  in  a 
houfe.  at  Manfoura,  but  that  his  death  was  in- 
evitable without    immediate  fuccour.   "  Go," 
lays  the  king  to  him,    "  I  will  follow  you."  In 
an   inftant   the  Conftable,  Joinville,  and  fome 
cavaliers  detach  themfelves,  and  fly  towards 
the  town.     They  had  fcarcely  got  a  quarter  of 
a   league,  before  a  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
throwing  themfeh'es   between  them  and  Saint 
Lewis,  prevented  them  from  pafling  any  fur- 
ther.   Joinville,  feeing  that  it  was  impolTible 
either  to  join  the  corps  in  battle,  or  to  pene- 
trate to  Manfoura,  where  the  Turks  were  maf- 
ters,  propofed  to  the  Conflable  to  take  pofTeffi- 
'  •n  of  a  bridge  over  a  large  rivulet,  to  prevent 
the  enemy   from  attacking  the  French  in  the 
rear.  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu  accepted  theofFer,and 
fix  cavaliers  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  hinder 
the  enemy  from  palling  it.    Whilft  they  guard- 
ed the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  different  corps  of 
the  Chriftian  army  feparated,  and,  furrounded 
by  the  Mahometans,  were  roughly  prelfed  to- 
wards the  canal.    A  great  number  of  cavaliers, 
thinking  all  was  loft,  threw  themfelves  into  it  ; 
but  their  horfes,  fatigued,  could  not  reac?i  the 
oppoiite  lidc.    In  an  inltant  the  waters   were 
covered  with  arms  and  drowned  cavaliers.     St. 
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Lewis  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  His  troops 
had  abandoned  him.  Six  Turks,  laying  hold 
of  his  bridle,  were  leading  him  off  a  prifoner. 
This  perilous  lituation  did  not  afFe6l  his  cou- 
rage ;  on  the  contrary,  colle61:ing  his  ftrength, 
and  making  a  fkilful  ufe  of  his  excellent  arms, 
he  himfelf  laid  lov/  thefe  fix  enemies.  This 
lieroic  a(5tion  Hopped  the  fugitives.  They 
were  afhamed  of  abandoning  a  king  who  de- 
fended himfelf  with  fo  much  bravery.  His 
knights  returned  in  crowds  around  him,  and  as 
if  this  prodigy  had  given  them  frefh  valour, 
they  renewed  the  combat  with  fury,  and  re- 
pulfed  the  conquerors.. 

During  thefe  tran factions,  Joinville  and  the 
Conftable  kept  their  poft,  and  prefently  Count 
Peter  of  Britany  arrived  from  Manfoura,  his 
face  covered  with  blood,  with  a  fquadron,  the 
greatefl  part  of  which,  both  officers  and  foldi- 
ers,  were  dangeroufly  ■  wounded.  The  Turks 
were  in  clofe  purfuit  of  them.  Hymbert  de 
Beaujeu  and  his  little  troop  flew  to  meet  them, 
and  refcued  their  friends.  Joinville  invited 
the  count  of  Soiflbns,  his  couhn,  to  remain 
with  him  to  guard  the- bridge,  and  prevent  the 
Mahometans  from  attacking  the  French  rear. 
This  brave  knight-  accepted  the  propofal,  and 
the  Conftable,  finding  them  determined  to 
guard  that  important  poll:,  went  in  fearchof  a 
reinforcement,  Peter  de  Neville,  furnamed 
Cayet,  joined  them.  Thefe  three  cavaliers, 
with  refted  fpears,  and  covered  with  their 
X  3  bucklers, 
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bucklers,   defended  this  pafTage  againfl  every 
enemy  who  tried  to  force  it. 

Before  them  were  two  valiant  guards  of  the 
king,  called  William  de  Boon,  and  John  de 
Gamaches,  whom  the  Turks  could  not  oblige 
to  retreat  an  inch.  The  arms  of  thefe  generous 
warriors  were  covered  with  darts.  Peter  de 
Neville  received  there  a  wound  on  the  head 
with  a  club,  Joinville  was  wounded  with  five 
fpears,  and  his  horfe  with  fifteen.  Whilft  they 
were  thus  expofed  to  a  tlioufand  perils,  the 
Count  of  Soillbns,  who  was  a  firanger  to  fear, 
faid  jocularly  to  Joinville,  "  Senefchal,  let  us 
"  laugh  at  the  fhouts  of  that  mob ;  by  the 
"  coif  of  God,  (that  was  his  favourite  oath) 
"  Vv^e  fhall  fi:ill  talk  of  this  day's  work  in  the 
*'  chambers  of  the  ladies."  This  trait  proves 
that  gallantry  was  at  all  times  the  companion 
of  French  bravery. 

The  Conftable  kept  his  word  with  the  brave 
men  he  had  left  at  the  bridge.  He  brought 
them  fuccour  towards  the  evening,  and 
they  drove  off  the  enemy.  They  went  to 
rejoin  the  king,  who,  as  well  as  his  foldiers, 
had  fought  the  whole  day  without  taking  any 
nourifhment.  Night  was  approaching,  and 
the  combatants  on  both  fides  retired.  The 
Sire  de  Chatillon  commanded  the  rear  guard, 
and  the  French  army,  in  pofi^eflion  of  the  E- 
gyptian  camp,  and  their  warlike  machines, 
pafled  the  night  there.  It  was  divided  into 
two  camps,  one  of  which,  guarded  by  the  duke 
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of  Burgundy,  was  to  the  north  of  the  canal,  and 
the  other  to  the  fouth.  This  fatal  day,  which 
coft  the  Count  d'Artois  his  life,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  nobles,  would  have  feen  the  cap- 
ture of  Manfoura,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians,  had  the  whole  French  army  at  once 
given  battle.  The  Arabian  writers  themfelves 
agree  in  it  (^),  but  the  orders  of  St.  Lewis  being 
unfortunately  mifconftructed,  all  the  troops 
were  difperfed  ;  and  the  addrefs  of  Bibans  El- 
bo7tdouk  dari  prevented  them  from  again  forming 
a  junction.  Joinville  fays,  that  whilfl:  he  was 
guarding  the  bridge,  he  faw  many  people  of 
fafhion  take  to  flight  full  gallop,  without  being 
flopped  by  the  cries  of  their  companions  ;  but 
that  Guionde  Malvoifin,  with  a  troop  of  cava- 
liers of  his  own  blood,  and  the  Count  Peter  of 
Britany  gained  immortal  glory,  and  returned 
honourably  from  Manfoura,  where  they  had 
fignalized  their  courage. 

On  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day,  a 
pigeon  was  fent  off  from  Manfoura  (i),  to  car- 
ry to  Grand  Cairo  the  news  of  the  death  of  Facr 

(c)  Macrizi,  who  has  given  a  good  defcrlptlon  of  the  expedition 
of  St.  Lewis,  acknowledges  that  Manfoura  would  have  been  loft, 
and  the  Mahometans  totally  defeated,  had  the  French  attacked  in 
a  body,  and  not  in  fmall  parties. 

((/)This  curtoni,  which  has  fo  long  fubfifted  in  the  Eaft,  is  at  pre- 
fentabolifhed.  It  is  not  long  fince  the  merchants  of  Syria  took  this 
method  of  acquainting  their  correfpondents  with  the  arrival  of  fhips. 
When  a  vefTel  arrived  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  a  pigeon  was 
fent  off,  which  c;uried  the  intelligence  in  five  or  fix  hours  to  Alep- 
po. The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  by  this  means  eftabliftied  a  rapid 
correfpondence  f.om  Cairo  to  Bagdad. 

Eddin^ 
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Eddin^  and  of  the  flight  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
letter  threw  the  inhabitants  into  confiiernation. 
The  fugitives  ftill  added  to  the  alarm.  The 
gates  of  the  city  were  kept  op6n  all  the  night 
to  receive  them.  Another  pigeon  brought 
them  the  next  day  the  account  of  the  fuccefs 
of  Bihars,  and  the.  Baharite  fiaves.  Joy  fuc- 
ceeded  to  delpair.  Mutual  congratulations 
pafTed  in  the  ftreets,  and  there  were  public  re- 
joicings. 

Before  fun-rife  the  enemy  was  in  arms,  and 
inade  an  irruption  into  the  camp,  to  carry  off 
their  warlike  implements,  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  attack  was  made 
on  the  fide  guarded  by  Joinville.  Hearing  a 
cry  of  "  to  arms,"  he  got  up,  but  he,  as  well 
as  his  foldiers,  were  fo  covered  with  wounds, 
that  they  were  unable  to  wear  either  helmet  or 
cuirafs.  They  marched,  however,  againft  the 
enemy,  who,  having  forced  the  advanced 
guards,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  mafters 
of  their  baliftas.  St.  Lewis  having  fent  a  rein- 
forcement, under  the  Sire  de  Chatillon,  they 
drove  the  Egyptians  without  the  palifadoes. 
At  fome  diftance  from  thence,  eight  Turks, 
well  armed,  intrenched  behind  a  heap  of  ftones, 
and  well  fupported  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  kept 
firing  on  the  camp,  and  did  great  execution. 
Joinville  determined  to  attack  them  in  the 
night,  and  deftroy  their  intrenchment.  John 
de  VafFey,  one  of  his  priefts,  had  lefs  patience 
;)¥         '  "vvith 
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with  them.  He  put  on  an  iron  hat,  covered 
hijaifelf  with  a  cuirafs,  and  hiding  a  large  fci- 
mitar  under  his  arm,  he  marched  towards 
them.  The  enemy  paying  little  attention  to  a 
fmgle  man,  he  infenfibly  approached  them.  As 
foon  as  he  got  near  the  Turks,  he  drew  his  fa- 
bre,  fell  upon  them,  and  laying  furioufly  about 
him,  put  the  whole  eight  to  flight.  This  brave 
adion  rendered  him  famous  throughout  the 
army. 

Tour  an  Chah  had  now  arrived  in  Egypt.  Chege- 
ret  Eddoiir^  whofe  genius,  fertile  in  refources, 
knev/  how  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  moft  arduous  times,  committed  every 
thing  to  his  charge.  The  new  Sultan  repaired 
to  Manfoura.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  fhewed  them  the  coat  of  anus  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  afluring  them  that  it  was 
the  king's.  *'  Brave  MulTulmen,"  added  he, 
"  redouble  your  efforts.  The  enemy  have  loll 
"  their  chief.  They  will  be  no  longer  able  to 
"  withftand  our  valour.  Let  us  make  a  gener- 
"  al  alTault  to-morrow.  Let  us  force  them  in 
"  their  camp,  and  may  it  be  the  laft  day  of  the 
"  French."  The  foldiers  anfwered  him  Avith 
loud  acclamations,  and  prepared  to  do  their  du- 
ty. St.  Lewis  was  informed  by  his  fpies  of  the 
intended  attack.  He  gave  orders  for  each  chief- 
tain to  arrange  his  battalions,  at  break  of  day, 
behind  the  pallifado  of  flakes  planted  in  the 
earth,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  pe- 
netrating 
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netrating  into  tlie  camj^.  His  orders  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  At  fun-rife  the  Sulfan 
was  feen,  mounted  on  a  fuperb  horfe,  drawing 
up  his  troops  in  battle-array  from  the  canal  of 
Achmoun  to  the  river.  His  cavalry  were  placed 
in  front,  and  his  infantry  in  the  rear.  He  re- 
inforced his  lines  in  proportion  to  the  enemy  in 
his  front.  Towards  noon,  all  his  troops  being 
ready  for  the  attack,  he  difplayed  his  colours, 
and  founded  the  charge.  A  dreadful  noife  was 
heard  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  the 
Egyptian  army  rufhed  on  to  aflault  the  French 
in  every  quarter. 

The  Count  of  Anjou,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  camp  on  the  fide  of  Manfoura,  was  the  firlt 
attacked.     The  infantry  prefented  themfelves 
the  firfl,    and  after  launching  their  wild-fire, 
the  cavalry  poured  in  upon  him,  and  cutting 
their  way  with  their  fabres,  penetrated  the  in- 
trenchments.  The  prince  fought  on  foot  in  the 
midft  of  his  troops,  for  almofl  all  the  cavalry 
had  been  diimounted  by  the  unfortunate  battle 
.of  Manfoura.     The  number  of  the  enemy,  the 
advantage   they  had  of  engaging   on   horfe- 
back,  the  dreadful  fireworks  they  made  ufe  of, 
threw  his  battalions  into  diforder.     In  fpite  of 
all  his  bravery,   lie  was  in  danger  of  being 
ilain  or  made  prifoner.    This  intelligence  being 
brought  to  the  king,   he  fiew  to  the  aflillancc 
of  his  brothel',  ^vith  the  cavaliers  who  remain- 
ed about  hirn.    He  puflied  fo  forward  in  the 
battle,  that  the  bridle  of  his  horfe  was  covered 

with 
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with  wild-fire,  and  he  himfelf  narrowly  efcap- 
€d  being  burnt.  The  Egyptians  could  not  fuf- 
tain  the  ihock  of  this  prince,  and  of  his  gene- 
rous knights  ;  they  fell  back  in  diforder,  and 
_  abandoned  the  ground  they  had  gained. 

Next  to  the  Count  of  Anjou,  were  the  Cru- 
faders,  commanded  by  Guy  d'Ibelin,  and  Bau- 
douin  his  bother.  After  them  came  Gautier  de 
Chatillon,  at  the  head  of  his  fquadron.  Thele 
two  troops,  filled  with  knights-errant,  and 
with  excellent  .cavalry,  refifted  every  alTault  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  unfhaken  in  their 
poll,  without  retreating  a  fmgle  flep. 

William  of  Sonnac,    Grand  Mafter  of  the 
Temple,  having  loft  in  the  former  engagements 
the  greatell:  part  of  his  knights,  had  fortified 
that  part  of  the  camp  he    guarded  with  a  dou- 
ble palifado.    The  Egyptians  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
dafhing  through  the  flames,  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  him.   The  intrepid  Templars,  though 
covered  with  darts  and  arrows,  formed  an  im- 
penetrable  rampart   with  their  corp?.    Their 
Grand  Mailer,  who  had  left  an  eye  at  Manfou- 
ra,  loft  the  other  in  this  engagement,  and  died 
of  his  wound.   Joinville  affures  us,  that  behind 
the  ftation  he  occupied,  there  was  a  large  fpace 
fo  covered  with  javelins,  that  one  could  not  fee 
the  ground. 

Guion  Malvoifin,  who  commanded  a  batta- 
lion near  the  Templars,  defended  himfelf  with 
fo  much  bravery,  that  the  enemy  could  make 
no  impreffion.    But  this  valiant  chieftain  was 
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almofl  deftroyed  by  the  wild-fire  thrown  at  him 
by  the  enemy. 

Count  William  of  Flanders  had  his  quarter 
along  the  river.  He  received  the  Egyptians 
with  vigour,  and  after  glorioufly  repylfing 
them,  pafTed  the  palifado,  and  making  a  furi- 
ous charge,  put  to  flight  all  fuch  as  fell  in  his 
way,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them.  Gau- 
tier  de  la  Horgne  fignalized  his  courage  in  this 
action,  by  the  moft  illuftrious  deeds  of  valour. 
The  Count  of  Poitiers  f olio wedu  William  of 
Flanders.  He  had  nothing  but  infantry.  The 
enemy  broke  through  them,  penetrated  the 
camp,  and  feizing  on  the  prince,  carried  him  off 
a  prifoner.  At  fight  of  this,  the  women  and 
butchers  fet  up  a  flijput  -,  and  arming  them- 
felves  with  axes,  fell  upon  the  victors,  drove 
them  out  of  the  trenches,  and  retook  the  bro- 
ther of  t?ie  king. 

Joceraht  de  Brancion,  one  of  the  moft  vali- 
ant knights  in  the  French  army,  defended  the 
part  of  the  camp,  which  reached  to  the  canal. 
All  his  party  were  foot  foldiers.  Fie  alone  was 
on  horfeback.  The  Arabs  frequently  fucceed- 
ed  in  forcing  them ;  but  this  brave  commander, 
rufhing  on  them  fabre  in  hand,  put  them  to 
rout,  and  rallied  his  forces.  He  muft,  however, 
have  fallen,  with  every  man  under  his  com- 
mand^ had  not  Henry  de  Brienne,  who  was  in 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  camp,  made  his  men 
flioot  their  crofs-bows  againft  the  enemy  acrois 
the  branch  of  the  river,   every  time  tJiey  re- 
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newed  their  attack.  Jocerant  de  Brancion  had 
be«n  in  fix-and -thirty  battles,  and  engage- 
ments, in  which  he  had  been  vidorious.  He 
received  in  this  adlion,  which  was  not  theleaft 
glorious  of  his  life,  a  great  number  of  wounds, 
of  which  he  died. 

Night  feparated  the  combatants.    The  king 
affembled  his  barons  the  next  day,  to  confole 
them  for  their  lolTes,  and  to  excite  their  con- 
flancy.    "  Seigniors,   faid    he,  let  us    return 
*'  thanks  to  heaven,  and  be  of  good  heart ;  we 
"  have  paired  one  river,  driven  the  enemy  from 
*'  their  camp,  and  withftood,  without  cavalry, 
"  the  whole  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt." 
^oiiran  Chah  in  fa61:,   difcouraged  by  fo  obflinate 
a  refiftance,  defpaired  of  forcing  the  French  in 
their  camp,  and  he  determined  to  flarve  them 
out.     Their  army  enjoyed  all  the  provifions 
ftored  up  at  Damietta.  The  little  fleet  they  had 
on  the  river  fecured  their  convoys,  and  procur- 
ed them  abundance.    The  king  of  Egypt  ima- 
gined that  if  he  could  fucceed  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  camp  and  Damiet- 
ta, he  fhould  get  poffeflion  of  thofe  by  famine 
whom  he  could  not  conquer.    From  that  mo- 
ment he  put  every  manoeuvre  in  practice,  to 
carry  his  proje6l  into  execution.    Having  col- 
ledled  a  great  number  of  boats,  he  made  them 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  on  camels  near 
to  the  canal  of  Mehallh  (e).   They  were  conceal- 
ed in  a  place  proper  for  an  ambufcade. 

The 

(e)  Abulfeda  informs  us  that  there  are  feveral  towns  and  villages 
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The  French  fleet  was  coming  up  the  river  in 
perfect  fecurity,  and  conveying  the  cuftomary 
fupply  of  provifions  lor  the  camp.     When  it 
came  near  the  ifle  where  the  Sultan's  galleys 
were  concealed,   the  Egyptians  came  luddenly 
upon  them,  and  lurprifed  their  enemies.   They 
attacked  them  furioully,  lurrounded  them,  flew 
about  a  thoufand  Ibldiers,  and  took  fifty  large 
boats  laden  with  provifions.  From  that  day  tlie 
Egyptians  became  mafters  of  the  river,    and 
the  communication  between  the  camp  and  Da- 
mietta  Avas  interrupted.    Want  loon  began  to 
make  its  appearance,   and  difeafe,   its  terrible 
companion,    followed   immediately  upon    it. 
The  wounded  perilhed  for  want  of  nourifhment. 
The  dead  bodies,  which  filled  the  river  and  the 
canal,  infeded  the  air.     A  dreadful  epidemic 
diforder  fpread  throughout  the  army.    Few  of 
thofe  who  were  attacked  with  it  efcaped  death. 
Their  flefh  dried  up  ;  their  livid  Ikins  were  co- 
vered with  black  fpots  ;   their  gums  fwelled  fo 
prodigioufly,  that   they  could  no  longer  take 
any  food  -,   thefe  fungous  excrefcences  were  o- 

in  Egypt  which  have  the  name  of  MehalU.  That  in  queftion  is 
three  leagues  lower  than  Manl'oura.  Here  is  a  fmall  canal,  the 
opening  of  which  is  concealed  by  an  ifland.  I'his  place  appears 
well  calculated  for  an  ambufcade.  In  the  edition  of  Joinville,  prin- 
ted at  the  Louvre,  there  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where 
Macrizi  fpeaks  of  MehalL',  and  it  is  thought  to  point  out  Mehall/ 
Kebire,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  DeUa.  This  is  a 
miftake.  That  town  is  fituated  lix  leagues  ahove  Manfoura.  To 
enable  a  fleet  ftationed  in  that  place  to  prevent  the  French  veflel.--'' 
from  reaching  their  carxip,  their  provihons  mull  have  come  from 
Vpfer  Egypt. 
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"bilged  to  be  cut  off.  The  unfortunate  perfons 
who  under  vvent  this  operation,  made  the  mod 
lamentable  cries.  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
an  army  fo  flourifliing  at  its  firft  entrance  into 
Egypt.  Arabian  authors  agree  with  Joinville 
in  giving  us  a  frightful  picture  of  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  French,  furrounded  by 
enemies,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine 
and  difeafe. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1 250,  the  veffels  which 
remained  at  Damietta  made  a  frelh  attempt  to 
fupply  the  army  with  provifions.    They  were 
all  taken,  except  one,  belonging  to  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  which  defended  icfelf  fo  bravely, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  repulfed,  and  the  vef- 
fel  arrived  fafe  at  the  camp.     The  defeat  of 
the  two  fleets  was  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  im- 
pofiibility  of  receiving  fuccours  from  Dami- 
etta, on   account  of  the  enemy,  who  covered 
the  river  with  their  galleys.    This  intelligence 
threw  the  French  into  confternation,  and  added 
to   the  evils  with  which  they    were  already 
overwhelmed.    Saint  Lewis,  confulting  his  Ba- 
rons, refolved  to  pafs  his  army  to  the  fame  fide 
with  the   Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  wooden 
bridge  thrown  over  between  the  two  camps. 
To  hinder   the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this 
movement,  a   wall  was  built  at  fome  difi:ance 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  troops  filed 
along  the  fide  of  it.    The  baggage  was  fent  off 
firll:  ;  next  followed  the   King  and  his  corps. 
Gautier  de  Chatillon  commanded   the    rear- 
guard. 
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guard.  The  whole  Egyptian  army  fell  upon 
hhn.  The  firmnefs  v/ith  which  he  received 
them,  checked  their  impetuofity.  Frelli  ene- 
mies continued  to  fucceed  each  other,  and  a 
part  of  the  army  preffed  between  the  wall  and 
the  canal,  covered  with  wild-fire,  and  with 
darts,  was  on  the  point  of  deftruclion.  It  was 
faved  by  the  diftinguiihed  valour  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  who  drove  off  the  Egyptians.  Geof- 
frey de  Mufiemburg,  who  fought  by  his  fide, 
fignalized  himfelf  by  the  mofi:  heroic  aclions, 
and  merited  the  palm  of  that  day's  battle. 

The  French,  encamped  behind  the  canal  of 
Ach?}mmy  \vere  now  fecure  againfl  the  fword  of 
the  enemy,  but  not  againft  famine  and  conta- 
gion. St.  Lewis  himfelf  paid  a  tribute  to  thefe 
misfortunes,  with  the  reft  of  his  foldiers.  The 
camp  became  every  day  a  vaft  church-yard, 
where  death  marked  out  his  victims.  In  thefe 
dreadful  circumftances,  nothing  but  a  truce 
could  lave  the  remains  of  his  army.  He  pro- 
pofed  one  to  the  Sultan.  Minifters  were  named 
refpet'rlively  on  each  fide.  The  king  of  France 
offered  to  reftore  Damietta  (/),  on  condi- 
tion 

(fj^n  the  year  1218,  the  crufaders  attacked  Damietta, and  took  it 
after  afiege  offixteen  months.  Sultan  Melek  el  Ka?ne/  withdrew 
10  the  dlftance  of  two  days  journey  from  thetown,<Tnd  encamped 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  of  Achmoun  with  the  Nile,  at 
the  fpot  where  Manfoura  ftands.  The  crufado  princes  followed 
him,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  oppofite  bank,  in  front  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  communication  between  the  army  and  Damietta 
"being  cut  off,  the  Europeans  oflered  to  reftore  that  town,  on  condi- 
tioQ    chat  Jerufalem,  Afcalon,  and  Tiberias  fliould  be  ceded  to 
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tion  that  the  places  taken  from  them  in  Syria 
fliould  be  given  back  to  the  knights  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  The  two  parties  not  agreeing,  the  confer- 
ences were  broken  off.  One  only  refource  now 
remained  for  the  French,  which  was  to  get  back 
to  Damietta.  The  night  of  Tuefday  the  5th 
of  April  was  made  choice  of  for  the  flight. 
Saint  Lewis  recommended  flrongly  to  his  bro- 
thers and  the  engineers  to  cut  the  cables  which 
held  the  bridge  fufpended  over  the  canal  of 
Achmoun.  When  the  earth  was  covered  with 
darknefs,  the  troops  began  their  march  towards 
Damietta.  Such  as  were  prevented  by  illnefs 
from  going  on  foot,  or  bearing  the  motion  of  a 
horfe,  got  into  boats,  and  fell  down  the  river. 
Joinville  was  of  the  number.  Saint  Lewis, 
though  weakened  by  the  dyfentery,  would  nei- 
ther abandon  his  troops,  nor  be  amongft  the 
firft  who  took  to  flight.  He  polled  himfelf,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  rear-guard,  commanded  by 


them.  This  propofulon  was  rejefted.  The  Sultan  made  a  cut 
from  the  Nile,  then  at  its  greateft  height,  and  overflowed  the  ene- 
my's camp.  They  were  up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and  had  they 
not  made  their  retreat  by  a  caufeway,  the  whole  army  muft  have 
Leen  drowned.  Melek  el  Kamel  threw  bridges  over  the  canal  of 
Achmoun,  and  palled  troops  over,  who  took  poffeflion  of  the  dyke. 
The  crufaders  burnt  their  tents,  and  warlike  implements,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  the  route  of  Damietta,  but  it  was  impolTible  for 
them  to  advance.  They  offered  to  furrender  that  town  ;  and 
peace  was  concluded  on  that  condition  in  the  year  1221.  Macrizi, 
h'l/iory  of  the  Arab  Dyna/iies. 

St.  Lewis  was  encamped  on  the  famefpot  with  the  crufaders  ; 
he  offered  the  fame  terms,  but  underwent  a  more  cruel  fate  than 
they    did. 

Vol.  L  Y  Gautier 
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Oautier  de  Chatillon.  Of  all  his  officers,  Geof- 
frey de  Segines  was  the  only  one  who  ftayed 
faithfully  by  him,  and  who  never  abandoned 
him  in  this  poll  of  danger.  ^ 

The  Egyptians  perceiving  a;t  break  6f  day 
that  the  army  had  decamped,  flew  in  pnrfuit 
of  them.  Notwithftanding  the  precife  orddrs 
of  St.  Lewis,  the  bridge  was  not  cut  down. 
They  pafled  it  without  difficulty,  and  the  ca- 
valry going  full  fpeed,  came  up  with  the 
^French  at  Farefcour.  The  firft  attack  fell  upon 
the  rear.  Geoffrey  de  Segines  defended  his  king 
with  an  admirable  intrepidity.  He  repulfed 
with  violent  blows  of  club  and  fword,  all  fuch 
as  approached  him.  He  condu6ted  the  king  in- 
to a  houfe  in  the  village,  where  fatigue  and 
difeafe  made  him  faint  away  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman  of  Paris.  On  coming  to  himfelf,  he  had 
the  confolation  to  hear  that  about  Ave  hundred 
knights,  colle6led  about  hi"s  perfon,  were  vali- 
antly defending  him  againft  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Sultan.  They  were  defperately  engage'd 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  French, 
animated  by  the  defire  of  faving  (g)  a  prince 
they  adored,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  were  difputing  the  victory  with  the  ene- 

(_§■)  Jolnv'-lle  and  ttie  Arabian  authors  agree,  that  the  king,  by 
taking  flighr,  might  have  faved  himfelf  at  Damietta.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  the  raoft  prudent  ftep,  but  that  generous  prince 
would  never  confent  to  leave  fo  many  brave  men  expofed  to  the 
chains  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  courage  made  him  prefer  the  poft  of 
danger^ 
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my.  In  the  midfl  of  the  fliock  of  battle, 
a  traitor,  of  the  name  of  Marcel,  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice :  "  My  lords  knights, 
"  furrender,  the  king  commands  you.  Let  not 
"  your  obftinacy  occafion  him  to  perifh."  On 
thefe  words  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
king,  his  brother,  and  all  the  army  were  made 
prifoners.  Whilfl  thefe  tranfadlions  were  go- 
ing on,  Gautier  de  Chatillon  alone  defended  a 
narrow  ftreet  againft  whole  torrents  of  the  ene- 
my. He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
mounted  on  a  good  horfe.  He  grafped  a  tre- 
mendous fword,  and  when  the  Egyptians  ap- 
peared, he  flew  to  meet  them,  crying  :  Chatil- 
lon, Chevalier,  where  are  my  brave  fellows  ?  When 
he  had  overthrown  thofe  in  front,  he  turned 
his  bridle,  and  fell  upon  the  others,  who  were 
coming  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  He  flew  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy  j  but  covered  with 
arrows,  fpent  with  fatigue,  and  lofs  of  blood, 
he  fell  at  length,  and  they  cut  off  his  head. 

The  king  and  all  the  prifoners  were  conduct- 
ed to  Manfoura.  Thofe  who  were  on  board 
the  veflels  had  no  better  fortune.  They  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  drowned  a 
part  of  them  in  the  river.  Joinville  only  efcap- 
^ed  death  by  a  fort  of  miracle.  He  was  fo  weak 
that  he  could  hardly  fland.  The  Egyptians 
"Were  going  to  out  off'  his  head,  but  a  generous 
Arab  took  pity  on  him,  and  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  cried  out  wath  all  his  might :  He  is  the  cou- 
fin  of  the  king.    He  is  the  coufin  of  the  king.    Thefe 
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words  faved  his  life,  and  he  was  conducted 
with  feveral  noblemen  to  Manfoura.  Raoul 
de  Wanon,  who  was  in  the  fame  boat,  having 
been  hamftrung  in  the  former  engagements, 
could  not  ftand  upon  his  legs.  An  old  Arab 
took  companion  on  him,  and  lifting  him  on  his 
neck,  carried  him  to  the  neceffary  every  time 
he  had  occafion  to  go  thither. 

'Tour an  Chah  fent  fifty  dreffes  to  the  king  and 
to  the  noblemen  who  were  prifoners.  They  put 
them  on,  but  St.  Lewis  refufed  to  wear  them, 
faying  haughtily,  that  he  was  fovereign  of  a 
country  as  great  as  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  him  to  wear  the  clothes  of  another 
fovereign.  The  Sultan  having  prepared  a  great 
entertainment,  invited  him  to  it  ;  but  this 
prince  was  equally  inflexible  on  that  occafion, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  fufpicion,  that  he  dif- 
covered  through  the  pretended  politenefs  of  the 
Sultan,  the  defire  he  had  of  making  a  fhew  of 
him  to  his  army. 

Ten  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  in  chains.  So 
great  a  number  embarrafTed  Toiiran  Chah.  This 
cruel  prince  ordered  three  or  four  hundred  of 
them  out  of  prifon  every  night,  and  Seif  Eddin^ 
as  cruel  a  minifler  of  his  vengeance,  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace 
Mahometifm. 

Peter  of  Britany  was  nominated  to  treat  for 
the  deliverance  of  St.   Lewis  and  fome  other 
prifoners.   The  Egyptians  demanded  Damiet- 
ta,  and  all  the  places  in  Syria.    This  latter  ar- 
ticle 
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tide  being  rcje6led,  the  Mahometans  broke  off 
the  conferences,  and  tried  to  obtain  by  fear 
what  was  refufed  them.  They  fent  a  number 
of  armed  men  into  the  houfe  where  St.  Lewis 
and  his  brothers  were  kept,  who,  flourifhing 
tlieir  fabres,  threatened  to  cut  off  their  heads. 
Thefe  menaces  producing  no  effect  on  a  prince 
whofe  exalted  mind  was  fuperior  to  adverfity, 
and  whom  nothing  was  capable  of  driving  to 
injuftice,  the  negociations  were  renewed.  The 
Egyptians  demanded  100,000  befants  of  gold 
(h)^  and  the  reftitution  of  Damietta,  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  king  and  all  the  prifoners.  St. 
Lewis  faid,  that  he  confented,  provided  the 
queen  approved  of  it.  The  Mahometans  ex- 
preffmg  their  furprife  at  this  claufe  of  the  trea- 
ty, he  added  ;  "  The  quien  is  my  mi/lrefs,  and  I  can- 
"  not  take  thisftep  ichhout  her  confentT  T'oiiran  Chah^ 
aftonilhed  that  the  king  fhould  without  hefita- 
tion  have  granted  fo  confiderable  a  fum,  was 
defirous  of  appearing  generous,  and  declared, 
that  he  gave  up  100,000  livres  of  the  ranfom. 
The  two  parties  being  agreed,  and  oaths  mu- 
tually exchanged,  the  Sultan  gave  orders  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  princes,  and  the  prifon- 
ers in  four  large  veffels  for  Damietta. 

Whilft  the  articles  were  preparing,  Joinville 
and  feveral  noblemen,  who  were  confined  in  a 
diftant  tent,  faw  a  troop  of  young  men  enter, 
armed  with  fcimitars,  and  an  oid  man  at  their 

(h)  500,000  Parlfian  livres, 

Y  3  head ; 
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head  -,   after  the  bloody  executions  that  took 
place  every  night,   they  naturally   imagined 
they  were  the  minifters  of  death,  and  thought 
all  was  over.     The  old  man  alked  them  in  a 
ferious  tone  of  voice,  if  they  believed  in  one 
God,  who  had  died,  and  arifen  for  them  from 
the  dead.  "  We  believe  in  him,"  they  replied : 
"  Well  then,"  faid  the  old  man,   "  do  not  be 
'*  difcouraged,  for  your  fufferings  for  him  do 
*'  not  equal  his  fufferings  for  you.     If  he  had 
"  tlie  power  himfelf  of  rifing  from  the  dead,  be 
"  confident  that  lie  will  deliv^er  you  in  his  own 
"  good    time."    The  old   man,  faying    thefe 
words,  withdrew.   Thefe  w^ords  conveyed  alto- 
nifhment   into  their  minds,   and   infpired  all 
their  hearts  with  courage.    Shortly  after  they 
had  the  news  of  the  eonclufion  of  the  treaty, 
which  rellored  them  to  their  liberty. 

Touraji  Chah  had  brought  with  him  from  Diar- 
bekir,  about  fifty  courtiers,   who  pofTeffed  all 
his  confidence.    On  mounting  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  he  had  fignalized  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  by  difplacing  his  father's  old  fer- 
vants,   and  by  exalting  his  o^vn  favourites. 
The  former,  who  had  rifen  to  the  great  ofifices 
of  the  ftate  by  real  fervices,  were  Gripped  in  a 
moment,  and  the  rtioft  important  employments 
\vere  filled  by  upftarts.    This  flagrant  injuftice 
exafpera'ted  the  minds  of  the  great  men,  and  of 
the  army.     The  young  Sultan  did  not  confine 
liis  bad  policy  to  this  infiance.    It  was  to  the 
Baharite  llave.s  he  was  indebted  for  the  vi(51ory 

at 
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at  Manfoura,   and   the  defeat  of  the  French. 
Far  from  rewarding  them,  and  of  attaching  to 
'himfelf,  by  his  bounty,  a  corps  formed  by  Nejm 
Eddin,   and  formidable  from  its  reputation  and 
its  valour,  he  defpoiled  them  of  their  employ- 
ments, and  gave  them  to  underftand,  by  his 
language,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  abolilli 
them.   Indignation  was  the  fruit  of  this  impru- 
dent conduct.     Hatred  took  deep  root  in  their 
minds,  and  the  thirft  of  vengeance  waited  only 
for  the  moment  of  gratification.    Touran  Chak 
foon  gave  them  the  opportunity.    During  the 
negociations  he  retired  to  Fare/cow^   the  theatre 
of  his  vi(51'ory.    He  had  built  a  wooden  tower 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,   and  prepared  magni- 
ficent tents  to  encamp  in,  until  the  reflitution 
of  Damietta.    Intoxicated  with  fuccefs,   and 
the  adulations  of  his  flatterers,  he  gave  himfelf 
up  to  his  tafte  for  debauchery,  and  abandoned 
himfelf  to   every  fpecies    of  voluptuoufnefs. 
Gold  runs,  like  w^ater,  through  the  hands  of  a 
debauched  monarch.    His  expences  became  ex- 
cellive  ;  to  fupply  his  pleafures  he  had  the  pre- 
fumption  tocallC/j^'^crt'/  Eddourio  account  for  the 
treafures  of  his  father,  and  threatened  her  with 
vengeance  if  fhe  delayed  the  matter.   This  am- 
bitious woman  faw  that  Ihe  w^as  undone  if  fhe 
did  not  fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  tyrant.    She 
addrefled  herfelf  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Baharite 
Haves,  reprefented  to  them  the  fervices  fhe  had 
rendered  the  monarchy  in  times  of  the  greateft 
danger,  the  favour  Ihe  had  always  ihewn  them, 

an<! 
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and  the  ingratitude  of  Touran  Chah.  She  cori- 
cluded  by  imploring  their  protection  againft  a 
king,  who  had  ^^owed  an  eternal  hatred  againft 
the  friends  of  Ntyn  Eddin.  Nothing  more  was 
neceffary  to  irritate  the  Baharites,  already  too 
much  difpofed  to  vengeance.  They  promifed 
her  fatisfaction,  and  vowed  the  death  of  the 
Sultan.  The  very  fame  day,  Bibars  Elbondoiik 
Dari,  having  gained  the  attendants  on  liis  per- 
fon,  entered  the  tent,  where  he  was  at  table, 
and  made  a  blow  with  a  fabre  at  him,  which 
would  have  taken  off  his  head,  had  he  not 
parried  it  with  his  hand.  The  prince's  fingers 
were  cut  off.  He  fled  precipitately  to  a  tower 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  Ihut  the  gate. 
The  afTaflins  purfued  him,  and  the  French 
whom  tlie  Egyptians  were  condudling  to  Da- 
mietta,  being  obliged  to  ftop  at  that  place, 
were  witnelTes  to  a  fcene  of  horror.  The  mur- 
derers, feeing  that  they  could  not  enter  the  tov/- 
er,  fet  fire  to  it.  T'ouran  Chah  in  vain  cried  out, 
tliat  he  abdicated  the  empire,  and  that  he  only 
wiihed  to  return  to  Diarbekir ;  they  fhut  their 
ears  againft  his  cries  and  lamentations.  The 
iiames  having;  furrounded  him,  he  threw  him- 
felf  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  A  nail  held 
him  by  his  cloak,  and  he  remained  fufpended.. 
The  barbarians  rulhed  upon  him,  cut  him  in 
pieces  with  their  fabres,  and  threw  him  into 
the  water  near  Joinville's  boat.  All  the  E- 
gyptian  army  beheld  this  horrid  fpeclacle  with- 
out taking  any  Hep  to  fave  their  king,  to  fuch 
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a  degree  had  his  imprudent  condu6l  exafperat- 
ed  their  minds.  Thus  miferably  perilhed  the 
laft  fovereign  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites, 
eftablifhed  in  Egypt  by  Salah  Eddin. 

After  the  maHacre  of  Touran  Chah,  the  Sul- 
tana Chegeret  Eddoiir  was  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Egypt.  She  was  the  firfl  female  flave  who 
had  reigned  in  that  country  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Arabs.  This  Princefs  was 
of  Turkilh,  others  fay,  .of  Armenian  extradti- 
on.  Nejm  Eddin^  who  had  purcliafed  her,  was 
fo  paffionately  fond  of  her,  that  he  never 
quitted  her,  and  took  her  witli  him  when  he 
went  to  war.  Money  was  coined  in  her  name, 
and  the  Emir  Azed  Eddin  Ajheh,  the  Turcoman, 
was  named  generaliffimo  of  the  troops.  (/). 

The  alTaflins  entered  the  vefTel  the  French 
prifoners  were  on  board  of,  and  he  who  had 

(i)  Ch'-geret  Eddour,  after  reigning  three  months,  married  him, 
and  refigned  the  fovereign  power  in  his  favour.  He  was  the  tirlt 
fovereign  of  the  dynafty  the  Baharites.  After  feven  years  reign, 
the  Sultana  feeing  that  he  was  tired  of  only  poifeiling  the  title  ot 
king,  whilft  (he  ejijoyed  the  power,  and  that  he  thought  of  oiher 
amours,  had  him  alfaffinated,  though  hehad  repudiated  a  wife  he 
loved,  topieafeher.  Nour  Eddin,  fon  of  that  unhappy  marriage, 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  againlt  Chegeret  Eddour.  By  dint  of 
money  he  bribed  her  women,  and  got  them  to  deftroy  her.  Her 
body,  thrown  naked  into  a  ditch,  lay  there  three  days  without  bu- 
rial, and  wa.s  at  length  placed  in  the  tomb  fiie  had  prepared  for 
herlelf.  Nour  Eddin,  the  fee  end  Baharite  Sultan,  was  ailafrmat- 
ed  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Bikars  fucceeded  him,  and  reigned 
glorioufly  for  feventeen  years.  Echref  Hagi,  the  laft  of  the  Baha- 
rite (laves,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  voluurarily  abdicat- 
ed royalty.  JSarkouk,  who  reigned  after  him,  began  the  dynafty  of 
the  Ma/nalukes,  01  Circaffian  Haves,  who  governed  Egypt  for  121 
years,  under  22  kings.  Theln'^  via^s  7oman  Btj,  hange4  by  Sul- 
tan Sflim  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo, 

put 
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put  an  end  to  'Touran  Chah^  and  wliofe  hana 
was  ftill  reeking  "^vith  his  blood,  laid  to  St. 
Lewis,  "  What  will  you  give  me  for  having. 
"  difpatched  your  enemy  ?"  The  king  made 
no  anfwer.  Several  of  thele  villains,  la- 
bre  in  hand,  leaped  into  the  galley  where 
Joinville  was,  with  a  great  many  noblemen,, 
and  flourilhing  their  fcimitars,  talked  of  cut- 
tmg*  off  their  heads.  Thefe  knights  terrified 
w4th  the  fpeclacle  they  had  juli  beheld,  ex- 
pected nothing  but  death  ;  and,  as  pious  as 
they  were  brave,  falling  down  on  their  knees 
before  a  brother  of  the  Trinity,  inftantly  con- 
felTed  themfelves.  The  crowd  being  very 
great,  and  the  prieft  not  able  to  hear  them  at 
once,  Guy  d'Ybelin,  conftable  of  Cyprus,  con- 
felled  himfelf  to  Joinville,  who  faid  to  liim 
with  an  admirable  naivete  ;  I ahfolve you  with  all 
the  power  that  God  has  given  me.  It  was  thus  that 
Bayard,  the  knight,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  when  mortally  wounded,  confell'ed 
himfelf  to  his  fquire,  at  the  foot  'of  an  oak- 
tree.  Thefe  noblemen,  however,  efcaped  with 
being  thrown  promifcuoufly  into  the  hold, 
where  fufTering  under  illnefs,  they  pafTed  a  cru- 
el night  in  expecflation  of  a  ftill  more  dreadful 
fate  ;  for  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that  they 
ihould  never  get  out  of  this  horrible  dungeon, 
except  to  be  led  to  execution. 

Ahou  Ali  being -appointed  to  treat  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  king  of  France,  after 

many 
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many  debates,  the  ancient  conventions  were 
confirmed.  It  was  flipulated  that  St.  Lewis 
ihould  pay  down  before  he  quitted  the  Nile, 
200,000  livres  for  his  ranfom,  and  that  of  his 
fubjecls ;  that  he  fhould  evacuate  Damietta, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  fum  Ihould  be 
paid  in  the  townofAcra.  After  theie  oaths 
had  been  mutually  taken,  the  French  noble- 
men were  releafed  from  their  dreadful  captivi- 
ty, and  hope  once  more  Hepped  in  to  foot  he 
their  misfortunes. 

The  difgrace  of  the  king,  however,  and  of 
his  whole  army,  having  reached  the  ears  of  the 
queen,  fhe  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.    She 
w^as  then  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,   and 
this  news  was  announced  to  her  three  days  be- 
fore her  delivery.     Her  terrified  imaginatioji 
reprefented  the  enemy  as  already  at  the  gates 
of  Damietta.    She  thought  fhe  faw  them  enter 
tlie  town,  and  fpread  fire   and  blood  in  every 
quarter.   Her  agitations  became  lb  violent,  that 
Ihe  was   thought  to   be  at  the  point  of  death. 
An  aged  knight,  of  near   fourfcore- years  old, 
ferved  as  herufher,  and  never  quitted  lier  night 
and  day.    This  unhappy  princefs  ifarted  up  in 
the  midft  of  her  flumber,  imagining  the  barba- 
rians were  entering  her  apartment.     The  old 
chevalier,  who   held  her  hand  when  Hie  was 
afleep,  fqueezed  it,  and  faid  to  her,  "  Madam, 
"  fear  nothing,  you  are  in  fafety."    A  moment 
after  Ihe  had  clofed  her  eves,  fhe  agaia  awaken- 
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ed,  making  the  moft  frightful  cries.  The  grave 
uflier  again  comfortfrd  her.  To  relieve  herfelf 
at  length  from  thefe  cruel  alarms,  the  queen 
made  all  her  attendants  leave  the  apartment, 
except  her  guardian  ;  then  tlirowing  herfelf  on 
her  knees,  ihe  faid  to  him,  "  Chevalier,  promife 
'  me  to  grant  the  favour  I  am  about  to  afk 
'  you  :"     He  promifed,  and  flie  continued  ; 

*  I  conjure  you  by  the  facred  promife  you 
'  have  made  me,  if  the  Saracens  take  this 
'  town,  to  cut  off  my  head,  before  they,cankiy 
'hold  of  me."  "Madam,  replied  the  Cheva- 
'  lier,  be  affured  that  I  will  cheerfully  obey 

*  you.     I  had  already  thought  of  it,  and  was 
determined  to  take  your  life,  rather  than  let 

'  you    fall   into   their  hands."    This   anfwer 
calmed  the  queen. 

The  day  after  this  affeding  fcene,  fhe  lay-in 
of  a  fon,  who  was  called  John  Tnjlan,  from  the 
melancholy  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
born.  News  was  brought  her  the  fame  day, 
that  the  Genoefe,  and  the  Pifans,  who  were  in 
the  pay  of  France,  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, were  difpofed  to  take  to  flight,  and  aban- 
don Damietta.  This  princefs  lent  for  their 
leaders  to  her  bed-fide,  and  faid  to  them  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  Seigniors,  for  the  love  of 
*'  God,  do  not  leave  this  town.  The  lofs  of  it 
"  would  occafion  that  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
*'  army.  Take  pity  on  this  poor  infant  you  fee 
"  lying  by  my  lide."    The  chiefs  reprefenting 

to 
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to  her  that  they  were  dying  with  hunger,  fhe 
immediately  gave  orders  to  purchafe  all  the 
provifions  in  the  town,  and  difmifTed  them 
with  airurances,  that  from  that  day  they 
iliould  be  fed  at  the  king's  .x pence.  Thus  did 
this  courageous  princefs  fave  Damietta,  the 
iafl  remaining  refource  of  the  French. 

The  vellels  in  which  were  St.  Lewis  and 
the  other  prifoners  being  arrived  near  the 
bridge  of  Damietta,  the  King  fent  for  the 
Queen  and  the  PrincelTes  on  board.  All  the 
French  quitted  the  town  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  embarked  in  different  vefTels.  The  Egyp- 
tians entered  it.  Thefe  barbarians  getting 
drunk,  inhumanly  murdered  the  Tick,  whom 
they  had  engaged  by  treaty  to  take  care  of  un- 
til they  were  fent  for  from  Acra.  Thefe  firft 
breaches  of  faith  did  not  indicate  a  very  ho- 
nourable difpofition  on  their  part.  A  violent 
difpute  had,  in  facl,  arifen  amongft  them. 
Some  were  for  killing  the  king,  and  all  the 
prifoners.  Others  infified  on  letting  them  go, 
according  to  the  convention,  adding,  that  by 
violating  their  oaths,  the  Egyptians  would  be 
ftigmatized  as  the  moll  infamous  people  in  the 
univerfe.  The  contefl  grew  warm,  and  a  whole 
day  pafTed  in  that  ftate  of  indecifion.  Whilil: 
thefe  debates  lafted,  they  made  the  boats  ^o 
up  the  river  with  the  unhappy  captives  a 
league  above  Damietta,  and  they  did  not  con- 
ceal from  theni  the  intention  of  cutting  off 

their 
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their  heads.  At  'ength,  Aibeh,  the  T'tircoman^  who 
expected  to  fhare  v/ith  the  Baharite  Haves  ik) 
the  two  hundred  thoufand  livres,  which  wer^ 
to  be  paid  at  Acra,  drew  his  fabre,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  never  fufFer  them  thus  to  vio- 
late the  faith  of  treaties.  This  declaration  ter- 
minated the  difpute,  and  they  agreed  to  fet  the 
French  at  liberty. 

Whilft  the  Egyptians  were  meditating  fo 
abominable  an  outrage,  St.  Lewis  was  in  great 
anger  with  a  nobleman  for  faying  that  they 
had  cheated  the  Egyptians  of  ten  thoufand 
livres,  in  paying  them  the  promifed  fum,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  reftored,  although  they  had 
already  broken  through  a  part  of  their  engage- 
ment. 

The  conditions  agreed  on  being  reciprocally 
fulfilled,  St.  Lewis,  his  brothers  and  his  wdfe, 
embarked  for  Acra  in  the  year  1250,  eleven 
months  and  twelve  days  after  the  capture  of 
Damietta. 

The  following  is  the  portrait  given  of  St.  Lewis 
by  Gemal  Eddin,  an  Arabian  hiftorian.  "  This 
*'  prince  had  a  handfome  face.  He  had  under- 
''  flanding,   courage,  and  religion.    His  good 

{k)  From  the  confefTion  of  the  Arabian  hiftorians  themfelves,  it 
is  certain  that  the  fear  alone  of  lofing  the  furn  to  be  paid  at  Acra, 
proved  the  fafcty  of  the  king,  and  all  the  French  ;  and  that  the 
barbarians,  who  had  jiift  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  oi  Tour  an 
Chah,  would  not  have  fpared  one  of  their  enemies,  had  they  not 
found  that  fueh  a  mealure  would  be  inconliilent  v.-ith  their  in- 
tereft. 

"  qualities 
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"  qualities  procured  him  the  veneration  of  the 
"  Chriftians,  who  placed  in  hirti  a'n  unbounded 
"  confidence  :  He  migjit  have  efcaped  out  of 
"  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  by  taking  flight 
*'  either  in  a  boat,  or  on  horfeback  ;  but  this 
*'  generous  king  i:ievcr  ^vould  abandon  his 
*'  troo|>s." 
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LETTER       XXVI. 
To   Mr.   L.   M. 

Grand  Cairo,  2d  of  February,  1^72. 

1  H  A  V  E  laid  before  you,  Sir,  the  de- 
fcription  of  Lower  Egypt,  geographical  and 
hiftorical  details  on  the  principal  towns,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants ;  it  remains  for  me  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  its  fingular  government,  the  revoluti- 
ons which  have  happened  before  my  eyes,  and 
the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt.  Thefe  obje6ts 
v/ill  form  a  future  volume.  You  exhort  me  to 
publifh  it  as  foon  as  pofiible,  and  engage  for 
its  fuccefs  ;  but  friendihip  is  indulgent,  and 
the  public  fevere.  Suffer  me  to  wait  its  de- 
cilion  on  the  firfl  part  of  thefe  letters,  be- 
fore I  venture  to  expofe  the  fequel  to  its 
cenfure,  'Should  this  work  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception,  I  have  written  too 
much,  and  if  it  be  honoured  with  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public,  I  fhall  continue  it 
with  redoubled  ardour. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  refpeft. 
Sir, 
Your  moft  humble  and 

moft    obedient  fervant, 

S    A    V    A    R    Y. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XXVir. 

Route  from  Old   Cairo  to  Tamieh,    in  the 
Province  of  Faioum. 


Departure  from  Fojiat^  in  the  month  of  November. 
Defer iption  of  the  Mo f que  called  A  tar  Ennabi. 
Refleclions  on  the  pilgrimage  made  to  this  place.   State 

■  of  the  plain  of  ^Egypt  at  this  feaf on  of  the  year.  Re- 
fleclions on  the  pyramids  compared  with  the  tomb  of 
Maufoleus,  and  the  Morrai  in  Otaheite.  ^Account  cf 
the  plain  of  the  Mummies,  of  the  fiint-flones  of  Egypt ^ 
and  (?/■  Daclihour,  anciently  Achantus.    Arrival 

'    at  Tamieh  in  Faioum, 


To    Mr.    L.    M. 


Grand   Cairo, 

xO  U  affure  me,  Sir,  that  the  public  have 
given  a  favourable  reception  to  the  letters  I  ad- 
drefTed  you,  and  you  delire  me  to  furnifh  you 
with  the  remainder.  You  are  defirous,  after' 
having  given  you  the  defcription  oi  the  Lower, 
Vol.  L        '  Z  that 
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that  I  Ihould  ferv.e  you  as  a  guide  in  the  Upper 
Egypt.  You  wifh  to  furvey  with  me  that  boall- 
ed  country,  whofe  antiquities  Alexander,  Juli- 
us Csefar,  Adrian,  Severus,  and  fo  many  other 
monarchs-,  went  exprefsly  to  admire.  I  give 
way  to  your  defire,  and  fhall  endeavour  to 
prove  myfelf  worthy  of  your  confidence.  But 
recollect,  that  inflead  of  thefe  Egyptians,  cele- 
brated for  their  wifdom,  and  their  knowledge, 
you  will  now  only  behold  a  nation  plunged  in 
the  profoundeft  ignorance.  Remember  that  in 
place  of  famous  edifices  you  will  often  meet 
with  ruins,  or  decayed  hamlets.  The  contrail 
is  fo  ftriking,  that  if  all  the  great  works  of  an- 
cient Egypt  had  perilhed,  like  thofe  of  many 
other  nations,  her  glory  would  hav6  been  buri- 
ed with  them.  Yes,  Sir,  if  this  country,  peo- 
pled at  this  day  by  Turks  and  Arabs,  were  to- 
tally defpdiled  of  her  wonders,  fhe  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  country  of  Fairies,  embellilhed 
by  the  brilliant  pencil  of  the  Greeks.  But  the. 
pride  of  doubt  is  humbled  before  the  unfhaken 
mafs  of  pyramids  ;  and  the  curious  obferver, 
who,  not  content  with  meafuring  their  height, 
attends  to  the  fecret  of  the  paffages,  and  confi- 
ders  tlie  means  which  art  has  put  in  pradice, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  entered,  cannot 
help  admiring  this  effort  of  human  genius,  nor 
refufe  his  tribute  of  admiration.  We  afe  now 
about  to  contemplate  labours  not  lefs  furpri- 
iing  •,  and  as  the  conftru6lion  of  many  of  them 
united  with  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprize  the 

happinefs 
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Jhapplnefs  of  the  people,  they  have  an  addition- 
al claim  on  your  curiofity. 

We  are  now  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
moft  favourable  moment  for  afcending  into  the 
Said  (a).  The  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  canals 
being  now  full,  afford  us  the  opportunity  of 
navigating  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  embark  then  on  this  river,  which, 
in  its  numerous  windings,  fertilizes,  for  two 
hundred  leagues,  this  valley,  where  princes 
and  men  of  learning,  for  near  three  thoufand 
years,  have  gone  to  admire  the  ruins  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  ftrove  to  imprefs  upon  their  works  the 
ftamp  of  immortality. 

We  quit  the  port  of  Old  Cairo.  The  north 
wind  pufhes  us  againfi:  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  waters  have  fubfided  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  The  low  grounds  are  flijl  overflow- 
ed, but  the  majeftic  Nile  re-enters  gradually 
his  bed.  Verdure  and  the  harvefts  tread  clofe 
upon  his  footfteps,  and  occupy  the  place  he  has 
abandoned.  Here  they  are  bufy  in  fowing  cu- 
cumbers, and  water-melons.  There  the  labou- 
rer prepares  the  foil  with  the  plough,  gently 
furrowing  the  furface  with  the  plough-fhare. 
The  oxen  draw  it  along  without  difficulty, 
condudled  by  a  fmgle  man.  Near  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  ground  is  higher,  the  corn  and 
the  dourra  already  begin  to  fhew  themfelves. 

We  pafs  before  Geziret-Dahah^  the  golden  If- 

(a)  Th*"  Arab*  call  all  Upper  Egypt  bj*  the  name  of*  the  Said, 
form  Old  Ciiho  to  Alfouan,  or  Slejina. 

Z  z  land 
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land,  which  prefents  us  with  a  meadow,  cover- 
ed with  flocks,  and  a  fmall  village.     On  tlie 
left  we  leave  the  great  mofque  of  Atar  Emiabi, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     This  tem- 
ple, much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  is  the  object  of  a  famous  pilgrimage. 
It  pofleffes  a  Hone,  whereon  the  muflulmen 
imagine  they  perceive  the  impreflion  of  one 
of  the  feet  of  Mahomet.     Hence   they  have 
named  it  Atar  Ennabi^  the  vefliges  of  the  pro- 
phet.    The  Scheik,  who  officiates  at  the  place, 
takes  great  care  to  confirm  this  pious  belief, 
and  to  publilh  tlie  miracles  which  are  there  pro- 
duced.   As  all  his  riches  confill  in  this  pretend- 
ed relick,  he  preferves  it  with  a  fcrupulous  at- 
tention.   It  is  covered  with  a  rich  veil,  which 
he  lifts  up  to  gratify  devotees,  from  whom  he 
expedls  a  trifling  prefent.    The  following  ac- 
count of  it  I  had  frbm  a  lady  of  Cairo,  who  is 
married  to  a  French  merchant,  fettled  forty 
years  in  the  country  (b). 

"  I  had  often  heard  talk  of  Atar  Ennahi,  and 
'  **  of  the  miracles  they  publifhed  refpecling  it. 
*'  I  was  curious  to  fee  this  renowned  flone. 
*'  Our  drefs,  exaclly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Tur- 
"  kiih  women,  allowing  m?  to  mix  with  them, 
*'  without  fear  of  difcovery,  I  repaired  to  the 
**  mofque  at  an  liour  -when  I  expedted  to  find 
''  few  people  there.     1  begged  the  Icheik  to 

(F)  The  wife  of  Mr.  Meynard,  a  merchant,  whofe  probity  and 
iiiformatiot!  have  procured  him  the  elleem  of  th«  French,  the  Copti, 

tlie  Turks  and  the  Arabs. 

fliew 
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**  fhew  me  the  relick.  Two  Turkifh  ladies  of 
"  rank  entering  at  the  fame  time,  expreHed 
"  the  fame  defire.  He  uncovered  it.  After 
"  burning  fome  precious  eflences,  and  re- 
"  peating  fome  palTages  of  the  Coran,  he 
"  faidtous:  Behold  that  facred  impreffion  ;  ad- 
*'  mire  the  traces  of  the  greateft  of  prophets  ! 
"  ah !  that  is  really  the  foot  of  Mahomet !  The 
"  two  women  repeated  with  enthufiafm.  Yes, 
"  that  istrulythefoot  of  Mahomet,  thegreateft 
"of  prophets!  As  for  me,  added  the  French 
"  lady,  I  do  afTure  you,  that  in  fpight  of  the 
"  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  I  perceived  no- 
"  thing  but  a  fmooth  flone,  tinctured  with 
"  perfumes,  where  I  could  difcover  neither 
*'  the  traces  of  a  foot,  nor  any  thing  like  it." 

Strange  effed  of  the  prejudice  of  man ! 
which  enchains  his  reafon  and  makes  him  fee, 
feel,  and  touch  whatever  his  imagination  may- 
fuggeft  to  his  prepolTefTed  underllanding.  It 
was  thus,  that  Mr.  Tournefort,  affifting  in 
one  of  the  illes  of  the  Archipelago,  at  the 
opening  of  a  tomb  where  the  people  were  con- 
vinced they  fhould  find  a  vampire,  perceived 
nothing  but  a  livid  corpfe,  half  eaten  by 
worms,  whilft  the  Greeks  infilled  that  they 
beheld  an  entire  body,  of  avermilion  colour,  and 
which  according  to  them,  ditfufed  no  difagree- 
able  odour. 

Mr.  Norden,  in  his  charming  views  of  E- 

gypt,  has  very  well  defcribed  the  mofque  of 

Atar  Eimabi  and  its  environs  ;   but  he  is  deceiv- 

Z  3  ed 
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ed  in  placing  Memphis  on  the  fpot  occupied  by 
Giza.  He  cannot  however  be  reproached  with 
this,  for  he  himfelf  confeffes  his  doubts  of  that 
being  the  true  fituation  of  this  ancient  city.  I 
think  I  have  already  afcertained  this  point  be- 
yond a  doubt  in  the  preceding  letters,  nor 
fhould  I  have  corrected  the  error  into  which 
feveral  travellers  have  fallen  in  this  refpedl, 
had  I  not  appreliended  they  might  miflead  other 
writers.  Deceived  by  this,  the  learned  Jablon- 
iki  (c)  has  in  vain  employed  all  the  fagacity  of 
his  underltanding,  in  the  refearch  after  a  truth 
he  never  could  difcover,  as  he  ellablifhed  it  on 
a  falfe  principle. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Atar  Ennabi,  we  dif- 
cover through  tufts  of  date-trees  a  fmall  vil- 
lage, where  the  Turks  have  a  mofque,  and  the 
Copti  a  convent  called  Der  Ettin,  the  monaflery 
of  figs,  doubtlefs  becaufe  that  fruit  grows  there 
in  abundance.  There  are  two  forts  of  them. 
Thefirftfprings  even  (5ut  of  the  branches  of  the 
fycamore.  It  is  dry  and  little  elteemed.  The 
other  fort,  the  fame  we  cultivate  in  France,  is 
juicy,  fugary,  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

On  th^  eaftern  bank  villages  appear  fituated 
on  artificial  eminences.  The  fummit  is  occu- 
pied by  huts,  to  which  men  and  animals  retire 

(c)  Jablonfki,  deceived  by  the  falfe  pofition  feveral'  travellers 
have  given  to  Memphis,  by  placing  it  on  the  fpot  where  Gixa 
ftands,  has  written  that  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  built  in  theille 
of  Raouda,  where  the  Mekias  now  is.  This  is  an  error.  Tome 
Jecond, 

during 
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during'  the  inundation.  Already  does  the  lu- 
cern,  which  is  fown  in  proportion  as  the  Nile 
returns  into  the  canals,  form  a  zoue  of  verdure 
round  thefe  little  illands.  Tribes  of  .wandering 
Arabs  have  prepared  their  tents  on  the  defcent 
of  the  fandy  hillocks,  to  profit  by  the  bounties 
of  the  river.  They  purchafe  for  fome  months 
the  right  of  fending  their  flocks  to  feed  in  the 
meadows,  which  they  quit  when  the  pafiurage 
is  exhaufted.  Thefe  untameable  herds,  mar- 
tyrs to  that  liberty  they  paffionately  love,  pre- 
fer the  horror  of  their  deferts  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fociety.  The  Ihadow  of  flavery  puts 
them  to  flight.  Conflantly  upon  their  guard 
againft  tyranny,  on  the  flightefl  caufe  of  dif- 
content  they  receive,  they  flrike  their  tents, 
load  their  camels  with  them,  ravage  the  flat 
country,  and,  laden  with  fpoils,  penetrate  into 
their  burning  fands,  where  no  one  can  follow 
them,  and  which  they  alone  have  the  courage 
to  inhabit.  Thefe  Bedouins  (ti),  the  fcourge  of 
Egypt,  which  they  regard  as  their  patrimony, 
are  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  Turks, 
who  fear  and  abhor  them  (e). 

We  have  pafled  the  village  of  Boujir,  and  are 
oppofite  to  the  great  pyramids,  which  rife  to 
the  height  of  fix  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 

(J)  This  word  comes  from  Eedaou':,  which  Cgnifies  inhabitant  of 
the  defer  t. 

(f)  The.  hatred  fubfifting  bet  ween  the  two  nations  has  given  rife 
to  this  familiar  expreffion,  Traiter  quelqu'un  de  Turc  u  More-';  that 
is  to  fay,  with  the  rigour  ufed  by  the  Turks  tc^vards  the  Arabs. 

Whim 
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Whilft  ourboatis  following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  their  fummits  defcribe  portions  of  circles 
in  the  horizon.  With  what  majefty  thefe  moun- 
tains, formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  elevate 
themfelves  in  the  air !  Their  antiquity  ftill 
renders  them  more  awful.  How  often  has  the 
fun  enlightened  them  at  his  rifmg,  burnt  them 
at  his  zenith,  and  coloured  them  at  his  fet- 
ting !  For  how  many  ages  have  they  follow- 
ed the  earth  in  her  great  orbit  which  forms 
the  year !  Man  then  has  fucceeded  in  creating 
durable  monuments  !  and  thefe  monuments 
are  tombs !  Some  authors  imagining  that 
the  havock  occafioned  by  the  violent  forc- 
ing of  the  great  pyramid  was  the  efFed  of  time, 
have  calculated  how  many  ages  it  might  ftill 
remain  \  but  as  they  fet  out  on  a  falfe  princi- 
ple, they  are  infinitely  diftant  from  the  truth. 
It  feems  to  me  impoflible  to  fix  the  epoch  a  when 
they  fhall  ceafe  to  be.  Thoufands  of  years 
hence,  unlefs  fome  great  revolution  happens, 
the  travellers  of  enlightened  nations  fhall  go  to 
admire  thefe  fiupendous  monuments,  and  fay, 
fcarcely  had  Europe  a  few  favages  difperfed  in 
her  foreftfi,  when  a  learned  nation  eredled  thefe 
fuperb  maufolea,  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  heaven,  as  a  monument  of  her  piety 
and  aftronomical  knowledge., 

In  the  villages  around  them  is  cultivated  a 
fpecies  of  melon  peculiar  to  Egypt.  They  are 
called  abd-helldoui,  Have  of  fweetnefs.  Their 
pulp  is  firm  and  brittle  like  that  of  an  apple. 
T)iough  lefs  fugary  than  many  other  forts, 

they 
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they  are  preferred,  becaufe  they  afford  a  very 
wholefome  and  agreeable  nutriment  during  the 
heats.  Another  vegetable  in  high  eflimation 
is  a  lettuce  with  large  leaves,  fmooth  and  ered. 
Whole  plains  are  covered  with  them.  The 
people  confume  a  prodigious  quantity,  and  oil 
is  extra6ted  from  their  feed.  You,  Sir,  who 
cOlletSl  in  your  garden,  from  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  the  different  produdions  of 
the  earth,  to  enrich  your  country,  and  who 
cultivale  fo  fuccefsfully  every  plant,  from  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hylTop,  you  will  par- 
don me  thefe  details. 

Proceeding  on,  we  difcover  to  the  right  and 
left  hamlets,  whofe  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  which  in  four  months 
will  afford  them  abundant  crops.  The  burgh 
of  Hahuan  appears  on  the  eaflern  bank,  fur- 
rounded  by  date-trees.  The  Mekias  was  efta- 
blilhed  there  when  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt. 
Memphis  flood  on  the  oppofite  bank,  on  the 
fpot  wliere  the  village  of  Mmph  now  flands, 
which  ftill  preferves  the  name.  The  teftimo- 
niesof  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  Abulfeda,  who 
have  defcribed  its  ruins,  leave  no  doubt  in 
that  refpe^l:.  Large  heaps  ofrubbifh  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  there ;  but  the  Arabs  have  tranf- 
ported  to  Cairo  the  columns  and  remarkable 
ftones,  which  they  have  difpofed,  without 
tafle.and  without  order,  in  their  mofques  and 
public  buildings.  This  city  extended  as  far  as 
Saccara,  and  was  almoft  w^hollv  encompaffed 

by 
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hy  lakes,  part  of  which  are  ftill  fubfil^ing.  It 
xvas  neceiTary  to  crofs  them  to  convey  the  dead 
to  the  fepulchre  of  their  fathers.  The  tombs, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  were  clofed  up  with 
Honesof  aproportionable  lize,  and  covered  with 
fand.  Thefe  bodies,  embalmed  with  fo  much  care, 
preferved  with  fo  much  refpe(5l,  are  torn  from 
the  monuments  they  repofe  in,  and  fold  without 
decency  to  flrangers,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sac- 
cara.  ThisTpld-ceiscaHQd  the  plain  of  mummies.  There 
too  we  find  ihe  well  of  the  birds,  into  which  one 
defcends  by  means  of  a  rope.  It  leads  to  fub- 
terraneous  galleries,  filled  with  earthen  vafes, 
containing  the  facred  birds.  They  are  rarely 
met  with  entire,  becaufe  the  Arabs  break  them, 
in  hopes  of  finding  idols  of  gold.  They  do  not 
condu6l  travellers  into  the  places  where  they 
have  found  more  precious  articles.  They  even 
clofe  them  up  carefully,  refervingto  themfelves 
fome  fecret  pafTages  by  which  they  defcend.  In 
a  journey  into  Egypt  made  by  the  duke  de  Chaul- 
nes,  he  advanced  very  far  into  thefe  winding  la- 
byrinths, fometimes  crawling  and  fometimes 
fcrambling  on  his  knees.  Informed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley  Montague, who  has  carefully 
vifited  Egypt,  he  arrived  at  one  of  thefe  paf- 
fages,  which  had  an  opening  fhut  up  from  v/ith- 
oiit  by  branches  of  the  date-tree  interwoven, 
and  covered  with  fand.  He  remarked  there 
fome  hieroglyphics  in  relieve^  executed  in  the 
higheft  perfection.  But  the  Arabs  refilled  every 
offer  he   made  them,  to  permit   him  to  take, 

'drawings 
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drawings  of  them,  or  to  mold  them  (/),  in 
order  to  preferve  their  form.  The  duke  de 
Chaulnes  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  hieroglyphics, 
Iculptm'ed  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  obje6ts 
they  reprefent  may  be  difcovered  at  the  firft 
fight,  might  pofTibly  furnilh  the  key  of  the 
others,  whofe  contours  are  fimply  expreffed, 
and  form  a  fort  of  alphabet  of  this  unintelligi- 
ble language.  Whether  this  ingenious  idea  be 
well  or  ill-founded,  I  fliall  propofe  to  you  in  a 
particular  letter  the  methods  which  might  be 
attempted  to  explain  thefe  myfterious  charac- 
ters, and  to  read  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
the  moll:  ancient  hiftory  of  the  world. 

Several  pyramids  are  diftinguiihable  along 
the  mountains  which  bound  Saccara  on  the 
weft,  the  great  eft  part  of  which  appear  as  lofty 
as  thofe  of  Giza  :  at  the  fight  of  thefe  edifices, 
on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed  in  fpite  of  my- 
felf,  permit  me  fome  further  reflexions,  which 
I  cannot  refift.  Are  thefe  maufolea  the  fruit 
of  the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs .?  Is  it  to  their  va- 
nity we  muft  attribute  their  conftruclion  ?  I 
know  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  au- 
thors ;  but  let  them  retain  an  opinion  which 
has  no  foundation  in  the  human  heart.  Kings 
do  not  build  palaces  to  inhabit  them  after 
death.  A  more  imperious  fentiment,  anxiety 
for  the  future,  the  perfuafion  of  what  muft 
happen  after  this  Ihort  life,  induced  the  Pha- 

(/)  Memoir  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  well  of  Saccara,  by  the 
-dukede  Chaulnes. 

laohs 
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raohs  to  conflrucl  thefe  magnificent  tombs  (g). 
Their  religion  taught  them,  that  as  long  as 
their  bodies  could  be  kept  free  from  corrup- 
tion, their  fouls  would  not  quit  them,  and  that 
at  the  expiration  of  three  thoufand  years  they 
would  animate  them  anew.  This  dogma  made 
them  ered  thefe  buildings,  ^vhich  the  genius 
of  the  mofl  able  architeds  ftrove  to  render  in- 
acceffible.  They  gave  them  the  pyramidal form^ 
as  being  the  moft  durable.  This  form  was  con- 
nedled  likewife  with  their  wonnip,  and  formed 
an  a6l  of  homage  to  the  fun,  whofe  rays  it 
imitated  («)•  Thefe  edifices  therefore  are  a 
llriking  proof  that  this  ancient  people  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Kings  find 
tliemfelves  very  well  in  this  world.  Flowers  and 
harvefts  fpring  up  for  them  without  any  trouble. 
All  nature  fmiles  for  them,  and  had  they  the 
Egyptian  creed,  we  fhould  fee  them  bringing 
forth  prodigies,  by  which  they  might  hope  to 
enfure  their  return  on  earth.  The  religion  of 
Egypt  paffed  into  Greece,  and  Artemifiaereded, 
to  the  afliesof  her  hufband,  a  tomb  in  thepyra- 
midal  form,  one  of  thefevenwondersof  the  uni- 
verfe.  Thisideaof  an  immortal  fouloriginating 
with  iilanders,  feparated  from  every  poliihed 

■  (_§  )    Herodotus,    Euterpe,  fecond  book. 

{h)  Pliny,  book  36,  fays,  that  the  obelifl-s  were  ccnfecrated  to 
the  fun  •,  that  they  reprefented  his  rays,  which  is  indicated  by  their 
Egyptian  name.  In  fatl,  thefe  monuments,  as  well  as  the  pyra- 
mids, were  called  in  F.gyptinn,  Pyranme,  Rays  of  the  fun.  See 
Jablonfki,  tomes.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  ofobeliiks  to  the 
former  and  left  that  oi pyramids  to  the  others,  which  comes  from 
Pyr,  fire,  and  in  which  they  have  preferved  the  ancient  etymology. 
1"he  obelifks  were  confecrated  to  the  fun,  bec.iufe  ihey  ferved  as 
dials  to  mark  the  hour3, 

nation 
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nation  by  the  immenfity  of  feas,  has  produc- 
ed a  monument  wliich  ought  greatly  to  fur- 
prize  us.  The  Otahdteans^  without  the  aid  of 
any  metal,  have  cut  the  hardeft  Hones,  and 
formed  a  pyramid,  where  the  body  of  their 
queen  Oberea  repofes.  Her  relations  and 
friends,  filled  with  a  religious  remembrance, 
go  around  this  M?rj/ to  pour  forth  their  pious 
tears  ;  and  the  foul  of  Oberea  tafles  fome  con- 
folation  on  beholding  their  grief  and  tender- 
nefs  (/). 

Let  us  quit  the  fad  defarts  of  Saccara, 
where  we  walk  only  upon  tombs  ;  and  thofe 
lofty  pyramids,  which  infpire  only  melancholy 
ideas,  and  that  lake,  acrofs  which  the  bodies 
were  conveyed,  and  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
fable  of  Charon.  Let  us  return  into  our  bark. 
With  what  pleafure  the  eyes,  fcorched  by  the 
burning  fands,  repofe  upon  the  verdure  !  With 
what  fat isf action  one  returns  from  the  dwel-> 
ling  of  death,  which  the  fight  of  thefe  places 
continually  brings  before  your  eyes,  to  enjoy 
the  treafures  of  abundance  !  How  delicious 
are  one's  feelings  on  contemplating  a  ferene 
Iky,  a  majeflic  river,  and  a  countr>^  which 
difclofes  new  riches  at  every  flep.  It  is  after 
fupporting  the  frightful  picture  of  fterility, 
that  one  reliilies,  with  an  inexpreffible  charm, 
the  fpe61acle  of  teeming  nature ;  fhe  au^aits 
the  traveller,  expiring  on  the  border  of  the 

(l)  Copk's  Voj-a^e. 

defart 
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defart  he  has  been  traverfing,  to  pour  into  his 
heart  the  fource  of  a  new  life. 

We  are  now  feven  leagues  above  Old  Cairo. 
It  is  here  that  the  Nile,  repulfed  by  the  rocks 
proje6ting  from  the  eaft,  rufhed  formerly  to  the 
wel^,  and  fpread  itfelf  over  the  fands  of  Libya. 
I  have  marked,  by  tu'O  punduated  lines,  upon 
the  map,  the  route  it  followed.  One  of  the 
Pharaohs,  according  to  Herodotus  (k),  barred 
its  paffage  with  a  dyke,  and  forced  it  to  re- 
lume its  courfe  betv/een  the  mountains.  It 
fell  into  the  gulf  which  then  covered  the 
fpace  now  occupied  by  the  Delta,  and  gave 
birth  to  that  celebrated  ifland,  which  is  ad- 
vancing with  flow  fteps  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  traces  of  the  ancient  bed,  called 
hy  the  Arabs,  Bahr  bela  ma,  The  fea  without 
water,  are  ftill  vifible.  It  is  ftrewed  its  whole 
length  with  the  wrecks  of  boats  that  navigated 
on  it,  and  are  petrified.  I  have  feen  fuperb 
fpecim.ens  of  them  brought  to  Grand  Cairo. 
In  going  from  Saccara  to  Dachhour^  we 
meet  with  a  long  mound  of  earth,  thrown 
up  to  preferve  Memphis  from  the  inun- 
dation of  the  river,  fhould  it  happen  to 
break  its  dyke ;  and  againft  the  torrents  of 
fand  hurried  by  the  wind  from  tiie  Lybian 
mountains. 

At  fome  diftance  from  this  elbow  is  the  ifle 

(^)  Herodotus,  book  the  fecond,     See  the  firft  letter  on  Egypt, 
where  this  paffage  is  difcufCed. 

or 
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t>{  Terfdie,  where  they  have  begun  to  plant 
cucumbers,  and  water-melons.  The  Egyp- 
tians  cultivate  a  fort  of  cucumbers,  called 
Cou/a,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  in  great  efti- 
mation.  The  pulp  of  it  is  fweet,  tender,  and 
very  delicate.  They  eat  it  as  a  fallad  ;  but 
the  ufual  mode  of  dreffing  it  is  to  take  out  the 
feeds  with  an  auger,  and  to  fill  it  up  with 
hafhed  meat  and  rice,  mixed  with  fpices. 
Thus  drefled  in  its  juice,  it  is  excellent  eat- 
ing. 

Beyond  this  ifle  we  difcover,  within  land, 
the  burgh  of  Dachhour.  The  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  conduced  thither  by  a  canal,  over 
w^hich  is  a  ftone  bridge  of  feveral  arches. 
Strabo  (/)  and  Ptolemy  (wz)  place  Achanms  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  at  fix  leagues  from 
Memphis,  and  on  the  fame  fide.  This  fitua- 
tion  correfponds  perfectly  with  Dachhour.  The 
temple  of  Ofiris,  at  this  place,  was  admired. 
This  edifice  is  entirely  deflroyed  ;  but  one  re- 
marks to  the  weftward  of  this  village,  and  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  a  great  pyra- 
mid, which  forms  a  continuation  of  thofe  of 
Saccara  and  of  Giza. 

The  fandy  plains  which  Hretch  along  the 
liills,  are  llrewed  with  ftones,  vulgarly  called 
Egyptian  flints.  Rounded  in  the  fhape  of  peb- 
bles, their  rugged  furfaCe  has  nothing  brilliant 
to  invite  one  to  pick  them  Up  ;  but  their  in£de 

-    (/)  Strabo,  boak  17.  {m)  Ptaleiny,  bcofe  4, 
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is  of  ian  extremely  fine  grain,  fufeeptible  of  a 
high  polifh  ;  the  greatell  part  of  them  are 
marked  with  the  figures  of  plants,  and  one 
diftinguifhes  Ihrubs  on  them,  which  often  com- 
pofe  beautiful  landfcapes.  The  dark-brown 
ftrokes  which  mark  them,  traced  with  the 
greatefl  elegance,  difplay  themfelves  with 
grace  on  a  light-coloured  ground.  Thefe  flints 
prefent  a  great  variety  of  defigns  and  different 
Ihades.  There  is  great  choice,  for  the  {ands 
are  covered  with  them.  I  only  faw  one  Jew  at 
Cairo  who  had  the  art  of  working  them,  and  . 
of  making  boxes  or  knife-handles  with  them  ; 
he  confequently  fold  them  very  dear.  The 
hillocks  which  terminate  thefe  plains  are  filled 
with  oyfiers  and  petrified  fhells. 

On  leaving  Jchanms,  and  travelling  towards 
the  fouth,  we  pafs  a  vaft  country,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  are  watered  by  little  rivulets, 
which  fertilize  them  at  this  feafon.  The  val- 
leys are  at  prefent  covered  wdth  corn,  with 
dourra,  and  with  verdure.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  months  the  Nile,  on  quitting  them,  will 
again  leave  only  a  defart.  The  village  of  Ta- 
mieh,  where  the  canal  paffes,  is  fituated  at  the 
extremity  of  this  plain. 

We  are  now  entering.  Sir,  into  the  fertile 
province  of  Arfinoe,  at  prefent  called  the 
Fdioum ;  it  was  the  province  of  wonders.  It 
contained  the  labyrinth  and  its  twelve  palaces, 
lake  Moeris,  and  its  pyramids.  I  fhall  lay  be- 
fore^ 
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fore  you  what  the  ancients  faid  of  it,  and  by 
prefenting  you  with  an  exa6t  defcription  of 
the  prefent  Hate  of  the  places  and  monuments 
flill  fubfifting,  and  the  ruins  we  find  there,  you 
will  be  yourfelf  able  to  form  %  judgment  of 
what  they  muft  have  been. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Vol.  L  a  a  L  E  T- 
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Description     of    the    antiquities    in     the 

PROVINCE    OF    ArSINOE,     NOW    FaIGUM. 

Comparative  topography  of  this  province.  Inquiry  con^ 
cerning  the  monuments,  the  Jituation  of  which  has 
been  fixed  by  the  ancients,  with  the  prefent  fiate  of 
their  ruins.  Situation  of  the  labyrinth  confirmed  by 
the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
and  Ptolemy  ;  and  by  the  ruins  of  Balad  Caroun, 
and  of  Cafr  Caroun.  Defer iption  of  this  wonder- 
ful edifice.  Reflections  on  the  fame  fubje 51.  Account 
of  the  Lake  Mceris.  Its  extent  hitherto  difputed, 
qfcertained  from  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers. 
Mechanifmof  the  canals  and  fliiices  clearly  difplayed. 
Actual  circumference  of  this  great  hake. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  HAVE  already  faid  that  this  province  con- 
tains the  remains  of  Lake  Moeris,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  labyrinth.  Egypt  poflelTes  no 
monuments  that  have  occaiioned  more  debates 
amongft  the  learned.  The  extent  of  the  one, 
and  the  fituation  of  the  other  have  been  alter- 
nately contefted.  Some  geographers,  to  fatisfy 

ail 
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iall  parties,  have  created  two  labyrinths  (;;). 
Other  writers  have  given   to  Lake  Moeris  an 
immenfe    circumference  (o) ;    and    others    in 
fhort,  affigning  it  to  the  country  of  fables  (;>), 
have  difplayed  the   charms  of"  their  wit   iii 
throwing  a  ridicule  on  the  credulity  of  hiftori- 
ans.     Thefe  contradiclions  have  thickened  the 
clouds  of  uncertainty,   and  the  truth  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well.    Let  us  endeavour 
to  draw  it  thence,  by  explaining  fuch  paffages 
of  the  ancients,  as  have  been  fometimes  badly 
interpreted,  by  following  Strabo  flep  by  ftep, 
who  has  defcribed  with  accuracy  the  places  he 
vifited  as  an  enlightened  man,  and  efpecially 
by  making  a  faithful  report  of  what  remains  of 
the  monuments  he  fpeaks  of  (q).    "  On  quitting 
"  Achantus^  fays  this  wife  hiftorian,   we  leave  on 
"  the  fide  of  Arabia^   Aphroditopolis  if)^  where  a  white 
"  ox  was  fed  and  confecrated  by  religion.''^   The  burgh 
of  Atfih^  according  to   the  bell:  geographers  (^), 
occupies  the  ground  of  the  city  of  Venus.    On 
the  other  fide  of  the  Nile^  is  the  prefecture  of  Heraclea^ 
fituated  in  a  large  ijland.    The  two  canals  formed 
from  the  river  to  the  lake,  the  one  paffing  near 
to  ^amieh^   the  other  taking  its  rife  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Eo'Mh^  form  this  ifland,  and  the  remark- 

(«)  Danville,  Memoirs  fur  VEgypie. 

(o)  Rollin,    Ancient  hiftory.     Bolfuet,    Difcours  fur  t'htfioirt 
uni-vafelle. 
(/))  Voltaire. 
(q)  Strabo,  book  17, 
(r)  The  city  of  Venus. 
(s)  See  Ptolemy,  1.  4.    Danville,  ^em./nr  l'E§jjpf  ;  and  Po- 


cotk,  Journey  to  the  Eaft, 
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able  ruins  to  be  difcovered  near  to  Bmmnout^ 
feem  to  point  out  the  pofiticn  of  Heraclea  (/), 
the  capital  of  this  province.  Two  ruined  py- 
ramids are  to  be  feen  there  with  only  a  few 
layers  of  ftone.  .Strabo  continues  :  *'  Near  to 
*'  Heraclea  runs  a  canal,  which  dividing  it/elf  into  two 
*'  branches,  forms  a  f mall  ijland.  It  crojfes  the  prefec- 
*'  ture  of  Arfim'z,  the  mofi  beautiful,  and  the  richefi  in 
*'''  Egypt"  Follow,  Sir,  this  ancient  geographer 
in  the  map,  and  you  will  fee  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  alteration  in  thefe  places,  and  that 
he  condu6ts  us  llraight  to  Fahum ,  the  capital 
of  all  this  coimtry.  This  town  is  modern  ;  but 
a  league  to  the  north-eafl  of  its  walls,  large 
heaps  of  rubbifh  indicate  the  velliges  of  Arfi- 
no6  (//).  The  Arabs  gather  the  fand  which 
covers  thefe  ruins,  and  fift  it,  to  find  feals  and 
medals.  At  fome  diflance  is  an  obelifk  on  its 
pedeftal.  This  is  the  only  monument  which 
has  braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  ra- 
vages of  the  barbarians.  It  is  twenty-two 
feet,  (French  meafure)  in  circumference  at  the 
bafe,  and  about  fifty  in  height.  Its  fides  are' 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  divided  into  co- 
lumns, and  effaced  in  many  places.  The  cor- 
ners are  broken,  and  the  beautiful  piece  of 
granite  it  is  ccmpofed  of,  is  injured  half  way 

(t^  It  was  called  the  great  Heraclea,  to  dlftinguU'h  it  from 
aucher  citv  of  Hercules,  fituated  in  Lower  Egypt,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  Canopus. 

(?.')  This  city  was  anciently  called  Crocodilopolis,  from  the  fa- 
rred  crocodiles  which  were  i&i^  there.  The  Greeks  becoming 
Tn.irters  of  Egypt,  called  it  Arfmoi, 

up. 
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up.  Strabo  abandons  us  here,  to  defcribe  Lake 
Moeris,  which  is  but  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Arlinoe,  and  the  labyrinth  built  upon  its 
banks.  He  does  not  precifely  point  out  its 
lituation  ;  but  Herodotus  (x)  and  Ptolemy  de- 
termine it  with  accuracy,  placing  it  ©n  the  fide^ 
of  Libya,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  Let  us 
continue  then  our  journey. 

The  traveller,  on  quitting  Fmoum^  and  pro*- 
ceeding  to  the  weflward,  croffes  the  great  canal 
called  Bahr  lou/eph,  Jofeph's  river.  The  village 
of  Nf/Ie,  which  he  leaves  on  the  left,  affords 
him  no  traces  of  antiquity.  After  two  hours 
journey  towards  the  north-weft,  he  enters  a 
fandy  plain,  where  fterility  alone  reigns.  He 
foon  difcovers  mountains  of  ruins  which  are 
near  a  league  in  extent.  The  firft  heap  of 
them  is  called  by  the  Arabs  balad  Caroun^  the 
burgh  of  Charon ;  the  fecond  cafr  Carotin,  the 
palace  of  Charon  {y).  The  whole  fpace  be- 
tween them  is  ftrewed  with  enormous  ftones. 

(je)  Herodotus,  book  ad.     Ptolemy,  book  4. 

(j/)  The  Arabian  hiftorians  defcribe  Charon  as  a  very  powerful 
man.  They  fay  ihat  he  could  load  feveral' camels  with  the  keys 
which  opened  the  numerous  apartments  that  contained  his  trea- 
fures.  This  unanimous  aflertion  gives  us  a  glance  of  a  truth.  Per- 
haps in  E^ypt  the  name  of  Charon  was  a  dignity  beftovvedon  the 
boatmen  who  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  over  Lake 
Moeris,  to  depofit  them  in  the  cells  of  the  labyrinth,  of  which  he 
was  the  keeper.  Doubtlefs  he  who  performed  the  fame  office  oa 
the  lake  of  Memphis,  with  refpei-'t  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
had  the  fame  title.  If  this  conjedure  be  true,  we  (hall  difcover 
why  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Charon  to  the  boatman  of  hell, 
ahd  why  the  Arabs  call  thefe  ruins  the  palace  of  Charon. 

A  a  3  The 
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The  moH  remarkable  ruins  are  at  the  extremi- 
ties. In  the  midft  of  thofe  of  cafr  Caroun^  a  large 
edifice  rifes  up,  of  which  there  are  feveral  halls 
remaining,  filled  with  trunks  of  columns.  A 
portico  hajf  demoliihed  encompaffes  it.  One 
miay  diflinguifh  ftair-cafes,  by  which  they 
mounted  to  different  apartments  ;  and  others 
by  which  they  defcended  into  fubterraneous 
paffages.  Put  what  particularly  attra6ls  atten- 
tion, is  the  view  of  feveral  low,  narrow,  and 
very  long  cells,  which  feem  to  have  had  no  o- 
ther  deflination,  than  to  contain  the  bodies  of 
the  facred  crocodiles,  brought  hither  from  Cro- 
codilopolis,  where  they  were  fed  by  thepriefts, 
and  honoured  by  a  particular  worfhip.  Thefe 
ruins,  placed  towards  Lybia,  at  a  league's  dif- 
tance  from  Birket  Caroun,  formerly  Lake  Moeris, 
can  only  correfpond  with  the  Labyrinth,  for 
the  ancients  (z)  afligned  it  this  pofition,  and 
point  out  no  town  on  that  fide.  Since  we  are 
walking  on  the  fands  which  partly  cover  this 
famous  monument,  let  us  read  the  defcriptiou 
of  it  in  Herodotus,  that  we  may  form  a  jull 
idea  of  it. 

"  {d)  The  twelve  kings  chofen  by  the  Egyp- 
"  tiaiis,  conftrudted  the  labyrinth  on  the  bor- 
"  ders  of  Lake  Moeris,  on   the  fide  of  the  city 

{z)  See  Strabo,  1.  17.  Herodotus,!.  2,  Ptolemy,  1.  4.  All 
thefe  authors  agree  in  placing  the  labyrinth  beyond  the  city  of 
Arjznoe,  on  the  Lybian  fiJe,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Moeris. 
This  is  exadly  the  fituation  where  we  meet  with  the  ruins  I  have 
teen  defcribing. 

{a)  Herodotus,  book  fecond. 
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"  of  Crocodiles.  This  edifice  appeared  to  me 
"  beyond  what  fame  had  faid  of  it.  If  we  pay' 
"  attention  to  the  conftru6lion  of  the  walls,  to 
*'  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  will  be  impoffible 
"  to  appreciate  the  immenfe  fums  this  build- 
"  ing  muft  have  coH:.  The  temple  of  Ephefus 
"  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  the  py- 
"  ramids  in  the  ille  of  Samos  do  not  yield  in 
"  grandeur  to  any  of  the  works  of  Greece  :  yet 
"  theie  monuments,  whatever  be  their  magni- 
"  ficence,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Laby- 
"  rinth  (b).  A  roof  of  a  vaft  extent  covers  its 
*'  twelve  palaces.  The  entrance  to  them  is  by 
"  twelve  gates,  fix  of  which  are  to  the  north, 
*'  and  fix  to  the  fouth.  A  thick  wall,  of  great 
"  length,  encompaifes  them.  The  whole  edi- 
**  fice  confifi:s  of  two  fi:ories,  one  above  ground, 
*'.  the  oi  her  fubterraneous,  each  of  which  con- 
"  tains  fifteen  hundred  apartments.  I  have 
**  vifited  the  former,  and  relate  what  I  have 
*^  feen.  As  to  the  latter,  the  keepers  would 
*'  not  allow  me  to  defcend  into  them,  telling 
"■'  me,  that  the  bodies  of  the  kings  who  had 
"  built  them  were  preferved  there,  and  thofe 
"  of  the  facred  Crocodiles  ;  I  know  nothing 
"  further,  therefore,  than  what  they  told  me. 
"  Human  induftry  has  difplayed  all  its  re- 
*'  fources,  in  the  diilribution  of  the  upper  fto- 
"  ry.    The  porticoes,  the  palfages  which  lead 

(/))  Recol!e6>,  Sir,  that  it  is  a  Greek  who  fpeaks,  and  who  reads 
bis  hillory  in  the  piefence  of  the  mott  enhghtened  merj  of  his  age, 
at  an  aflerably  of  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  was  crowned. 

"  from 
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"from  the  halls  into  the  chambers,' from  the 
"  chambers  into  the  clofets,  from  the  clofets  to 
"the  terraces,  from  the  terraces  into  the  other 
^'  apartments,  form  fuch  numerous  windings, 
"  return  into  each  other  in  fuch  various  ways, 
"  that-  I  was  never  tired  of  admiring  the  art 
**  which  has  been  made  ufe  of  in  its  flruclure. 
"  The  walls,  the  roofs,  are  all  of  ftone.  Here 
*'  and  there  one  fees  different  figures  fculptured 
*'  with  an  artift's  hand.  The  halls  are  fur- 
"  rounded  by  majellic  columns,  chiefly  of 
*'  white  marble.  A  pyramid,  each  fide  of 
*'  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
"  and  by  which  one  defcends  into  the  caverns, 
*'  terminates  the  labyrinth." 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  Herodotus.  Al- 
though that  of  Strabo  {c),  who  vifited  the  fame 
monument  feveral  ages  after  him,  does  not  a- 
gree  with  him  in  every  point,  it  confirms,  hov/- 
ever,  his  account.  He  defcribes,  like  Herodo- 
tus, the  winding  palTages,  the  varied  routes 
with  which  art  had  fo  contrived  thefe  laby- 
rinths, that  it  was  impofTible,  without  a  guide, 
to  enter  any  one  of  thefe  palaces,  or  to  get  out, 
after  once  entering  it.  He  fays  that  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  were  furrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent columns,  that  the  walls  were  conftructed 
©fmaffes  of  rocks,  and  that  from  the  top  of 
the  roof  one  perceived  an  immenfe  platform, 
refembling  a  plain  of  ftones,  the  fight  of  which 
aftonilhed  the  imagination.     It  is  true,  Strabo 

(cj  Strabo,  1.  !<;. 

pretends 
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pretends  that  the  labyrinth  was  compofed  of 
tvventy-leven  palaces,  wherein  the  prefectures 
of  Egypt  were  affembled  at  a  certain  period, 
to  treat  of  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the 
ftate  and  of  religion  •,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  twelve,  which  Herodotus  fpeaks  of,  were 
afterwards  divided  into  twenty-feven  parts  ; 
or,  that  during  the  interval  of  feveral  ages  be- 
tween thefe  two  hiftorians,  this  edifice  was  en* 
larged. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Pomponius 
Mela  have  defcribed  the  labyrinth  without 
liaving  fecn  it.  They  cotifined  themfelves  to 
the  copying  and  embellifhing  the  recital  of  the 
two  former  authors  ;  they  furnifh  us  therefore 
with  nothing  new.  The  founder  of  this  edifice 
is  unknown.  Each  writer  (^0  names  one  or 
more,  and  almoilall  different.  This  variety  of 
cpinions  affords  a  prefumption  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  one,  but  of  feveral  kings. 

This  monument,  which  Pliny  looks  upon  as 
the  mofl:  aftonifhing  produclion  of  the  human 
genius,  no  longer    fubfifts  but   in  the  ruins 

((/)  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  labyrinth  -Aas  built  by  the  twelve 
princes  who  governed  Egypt,  when  Pfammeticus,  one  of  ihe 
twelve,    ufurped  the  fovereign  power. 

Strabo  attributes  the  conltrutVion  of  it  to  Pharaoh  Imandes,  and 
pretends  that  his  body  repofes  in  the  pyramid  which  terminates  the 
enclofure. 

Pliny  will  have  it  to  have  been  conftrufted  by  Petefuc  orTIthoe; 
but  as  he  quotes  feveral  contradiftory  authorities,  thefe  different 
opinions  only  increafe  the  uncertainty. 

Diodorus  Siculus  thinks  that  the  labyrinth  is  the  work  and  the 
tomb  of  Pharaoh  Mendes. 

pomponius  Mela  attributes  it  to  Pfammeticus. 

of 
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of  Bahd  Caroun^  and  Cafr  Carotin.  Some  day  per- 
haps, when  Europe  fhall  have  reltored  to 
Eg-ypt  the  fciences  fhe  received  from  her,  the 
fands  and  rubbifh  may  be  removed  which  have 
buried  the  lower  {lory  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
very  precious  antiquities  may  be  difcovered. 
Who  knows  whether  the  diicoveries  of  the 
learned  were  not  depoiited  in  this  afylum,  im- 
penetrable to  the  people  and  to  It  rangers  ?  If 
the  refearches  into  Herculaneum,  a  city  of  lit- 
tle note,  have  refcued  from  oblivion  fo  many 
rarities,  fo  many  inftrudtive  monuments  for 
the  arts,  and  hiftory,  what  may  not  be  expect- 
ed from  fifteen  hundred  apartments  which 
mij^ht  have  been  the  repoiitory  of  the  archives 
of  Egypt,  fince  all  the  prefevSlures  were  alfem- 
bled  here  to  treat  of  affairs  of  ftate  and  of  re- 
ligion ?  But  I  mult  not  d'vell  on  conjectures. 
You  are  impatient,  doubtlefs,  to  know  Lake 
Moeris,  the  remains  of  which  are  full  fuffici- 
ently  great  to  merit  your  attention, 

Herodotus  ii)  and  Strabo  (/)  mark  out  its 
fite  by  placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders, 
and  by  fixing  the  towns  v/hich  v/ere  around  it, 
fuch  as  Achantus  to  the  fouth,  Aphroditopolis 
towards  the  eaft,  and  Arfinoe  to  the  north. 
DiodorusSiculus  {g)  and  Pliny  (A)  confirm  thefe 
authorities,  by  placing  it  at  twenty-four 
leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  province 


{/)  Herodotus.  1.  2.  (/)  Strabo,   I.    17. 

(^■)  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  I.  '(//)  Pliny,    1.     5. 


of 
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of  that  name  and  that  of  Arfinoe.    This  una- 
nimity of  fentiment  gives  in  fa6t  every  degree 
of  certainty  we  could  wifh  for.     If  the  lake 
however  had  totally difappeaVed,  like  Mareotis, 
one  might  ftill  have  one's  doubts  ;  but  m  the 
iituation  marked  by  thefe  hiftorians,  we  fee  in 
our  days  a  lake,  known  by  the  name  of  Birket 
Caroun^    more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence.   We  cannot   therefore,  without  perfift- 
ing  againfi:   evidence,  refufe  to  recognize  the 
remains  of  that  of  Moeris.    Let   us   examine 
what  the  ancients  laid  of  it.    By  weighing  with 
a  fcrupulous  attention   their  teftimonies,  we 
fliall  perhaps  be  able  to  clear  up  a  point  of  to- 
pography enveloped  in  profoimd  darknefs. 

"  The  labyrinth,  fays  Herodotus,  fuch  as  I 
"  have  been  defcribing  it,  is  ftill  lefs  furpriz- 
"  ing  than  the  Moeris.  T  his  lake  is  in  circum- 
"  ference  3600  liadia,  or  60  fchenes,  which 
"  f6rm  the  dimenfions  of  the  maritime  bafe  of 
*'  Egypt,  (feventy-five  leagues  C/';,)   It  ftretches 

from 

(  /  )  Herodotus  has  fixed  the  meafure  of  the  fchene,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  at  four  miles,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter.  Thus  the  Go 
fchenes  make  75  leagues.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  ivho  have 
employed  other  meafures  to  eftimate  the  fame  extent  of  country, 
agree  hovvcver  with  Herodotus.  The  bafe  of  Egypt  therefore  re- 
mains determined  at  75  leagues,  and  f;nce  it  is  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  Lake  Mceris,  that  lake  was  only  75  leagues  round. 
1  am  compelled  to  enter  into  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  this  paf- 
fage  has  produced  many  error?.  Writers  in  general  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  firll  member  of  the  fentence  of  Herodotus,  in  which  he 
fixes  the  extent  of  the  lake  at  3600  ftadia,  and  allowing  each  fia- 
diumit*  ufual  eftimation  of  about  100  toifCs,  have  given  150  or 
180  leagues  circumference  to  lake  Mcsris.  But  whoever  reflefts  on 
this  paffage,  will  fee  that  the  meafure  of  3600  ftadia  is  there  deter- 
mined 
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"  from  north  to  fouth  (k),  and  its  greateft 
"  depth  is  three  hundred  feet.  Two  pyramids, 
"  conftrucfted  in  an  ifland  towards  the  middle, 
"  rife  from  three  hundred  feet  below  water, 
"  and  are  as  high  out  of  it,  which  proves  that 
*'  it  has  been  dug  by  the  hand  of  man.  Each 
"  of  them  has  on  its  fummit  a  colofTal  llatue, 
"  feated  on  a  throne.  Their  total  elevation, 
"  taken  from  the  bafe,  is  a  Itadium  of  lix  hun- 
"  dred  feet  (/).  Lake  Moeris  occupies  a  foil 
"  very  dry,  and  dellitute  of  fprings.  It  de- 
'*  rives  its  waters  from  the  Nile,  which  runs 
*'  there  during  lix  months.  The  reft  of  the 
"  year  it  reftores  them  to  the  river.  During 
"  the  former  period,  the  fifhery  produces  a  ta- 
"  lent  of  filver  daily,  to  the  royal  treafury,  and 

mined  by  60  fchenes,  or  75  leagues,  and  that  the  author  confe- 
qnently  has  m9.de  ufe  of  ftadia  of  50  toifes.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther any  one  has  made  this  remark  before  me,  but  I  know  that 
from  this  parage  ill  conftrued,  havefprung  all  the  debates  of  the 
moderns.  M.  de  Voltaire  has  combated  with  the  weapon  of 
pleafantry  the  exiftence  of  a  lake  of  180  leagues,  which  is  greater, 
fays  he,  than  all  Egypt.  Mr.RoUin,  and  efpecially  BolTuet,  have 
warmly  maintained  it.  Several  writers  have  reftriiled  its  extent, 
and  limited  it  to  twenty  leagues.  M.  Danville,  defirousof  concili- 
ating all  parties,  in  his  map  of  Egypf,  has  created  a  great  canal, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lake  Mceris.  But  he  has  not  been 
more  fortunate  than  others,  fmce  the  form  and  fituation  of  this 
pretended  Moeris  are  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  molt  refpedtable 
authorities  in  hiftory. 

(k)  At  this  day  its  greateft  dimenfion  is  from  ea ft  to  weft,  but 
formerly  it  might  extend  from  Arfmoe  as  far  as  the  canal,  for  the 
difchargeof  the  waters. 

(/)  In  thefe  two  paffages  Herodotus  employs  the  meafure  of 
ftadia-,  but  as  he  had  at  firft  reduced  them  to  50  toifes,  and  after- 
wards reftores  them  to  their  full  eftimation,  he  takes  care  to  apprize 
us  that  they  are  ftadia  of  600  feet, 

"  twenty 
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"  twenty  minas  only,  during  the  latter.  Ac- 
"  cording  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  a  canal 
"  is  pierced  (w)  acrofs  the  mountain,  the  extend- 
"  e4  chain  of  which  commands  Memphis. 
*'  This  is  an  outlet  by  which  the  fuperfluous 
**  waters  are  poured  into  the  fands  of  Lybia, 
"  on  the  weflern  fide.  I  enquired  what  had 
•'  become  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  lake ; 
"  they  aflured  me  that  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
"  the  river,  and  carried  by  the  current  to  the 
"  fea." 

Let  us  join  the  report  of  Strabo  to  that  of 
Herodotus ;  they  throw  mutual  light  upon 
each  other  («)•  "  The  province  of  Arfmoe  con- 
"  tains  the  wonderful  lake  of  Mceris.  It  re- 
"  fembles  the  fea  in  its  extent,  its  colour,  and 
"  its  fhores.  As  deep  as  it  is  vail,  it  receives  at 
"  the  beginning  of  the  inundation,  the  waters 
"  which  would  otherwife  cover  the  harvefts 
"  and  the  habitations  of  men  :  they  are  con- 
"  ducted  thither  by  a  great  canal.  When  the 
*'  Nile  fublides,  they  return  by  two  other  ca- 
."  nals  (thofe  of  Tamieh  and  of  Bouch^)  which,  as 
"  well  as  the  former,  ferve  for  watering  the 
"  fields  :  all  this  is  naturally  performed.  At 
*'  the  head  of  the  canals,  iluices  are  formed, 
"*'  which  are  opened  at  pleafure,,  whether  to  in  - 
"  troduce  or  to  let  off  the  waters  (0)." 

If 


{rri)  I  have   marked  on  the  map,  at  the  beginning  of  this  vo* 
iunie,  the  fituation  of  this  canal. 
{?{)  Strabo,  1.  17. 

(0)  Diodorus  Siculus  pretends  that  it  coft  fifty  talents,  tliat  is  to 

iiijr, 
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If  this  paiTaee  does  not  fix  the  extent  of  the 
lake,  it  proves  at  leaft  that  it  was  very  confi-^ 
derable,  and  that  it  could  not  be  determined 
by  the  eye.  Diodoras  Siculus  refers  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Herodotus,  who  gives  Lake  Mceris 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  fiadia,  that  is  to 
i*ay,  feventy-five  leagues  circumference.  Pliny 
eftimates  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
paces,  which  make  about  eighty  leagues.  Thus 
then,  you  fee  antiquity  agreed  on  a  point 
which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  difcuifions 
among  the  moderns,  without  any  of  them  be- 
ing able  to  efiablilh  his  fyfiem  on  a  folid  bafis, 
and  unite  every  opinion.  At  prefent  this  lake 
is  only  about  fifty  leagues  round  ;  but  this  di- 
minution by  no  means  proves  that  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny  were  deceived  in  their 
calculations.  Confidering  the  revolutions, 
which  have  molefi:ed  Egypt  for  a  feries 
of  two  thoufand  years,  it  might  have  under- 
gone fi:ill  greater  changes. 

Fix  your  eyes.  Sir,  on  the  map  of  this  coun- 
try, you  will  fee- that  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  at  a  very 
little  difiance  on  the  left,  from  the  cataracts,  as 

lay,  150,000  livres,  to  open  ihefe  fluke''..  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcovcr 
v.'hat  has  made  him  adopt  this  f;ible.  It  isrertain,  however,  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  who  have  been  on  the  fpot,  who  have  exa- 
mined them  with  attention,  do  not  fpeakof  it.  Priny,  and  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  who  report  what  the  ancients  have  written  on  the 
fubjed  of  lake  Moeris,  and  who 'would  not  have  omitted  fo  extra- 
ordinary afadt,  make  no  mention  of  it.  So  much  improbability, 
joined  to  the  filence  of  hiftorians,  demonlirales  the  falfity  of  this 
affertioii. 

far 
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for  as  Faioiim^  ftretches  off  fuddenly  on  the  fide 
of  Lybia,  then  returning  towards  the  eaf!:, 
forms  in  its  contours  an  immenfe  bafon.  Al- 
though lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  this 
hollow  was  once  covered  \vith  a  barren  land, 
becaufe  the  waters,  flopped  by  the  downs  and 
the  rocks,  could  not  penetrate  there.  One  of 
the  Pharaohs,  called  Moeris,  knowing  perfectly 
the  fituation  of  the  country,  conceived  one  of 
the  moll:  noble  defigns  ever  projefled  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  had  the  glory  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  He  determined  to  change  this  de- 
fert  into  an  ufeful  lake.  After  fome  thoufands 
of  men  collected  together,  had  cleared  out,  and 
dug  the  foil  in  feveral  places,  he  drew  a  canal  of 
forty  leagues  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  thither  a  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  great  canal, 
which  ftill  fubfifls  entire  at  this  day,  is  knoun 
under  the  name  oi Bahr  loufeph,  Jofeph's  river. 

It  opens  near  1'arout  Ecchenf^  and  ends  at  Bcr- 
kit  Cdroun.  This  work  muft  have  cofl  immenfe 
fums  ;  for  in  feveral  places  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  difengaged 
Egypt  from  the  excefs  of  the  inundation,  \vhich 
in  thofe  remote  ages  remained  too  long  on  the 
lands,  at  that  time  lower  than  they  are  in  our 
days,  and  occafioned  its  fterility  ;  it  was  necef- 
fary  alfo,  to  render  thefe  waters  ufeful  to  agri- 
culture. This  great  prince  fucceeded  in  this, 
bvdi'awing  two  other  canals  from  the  lake  to 
the  river.     At  their  opening  were  formed  two 

jQuic^s, 
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lluices,  which  were  kept  fhut  during  the  In- 
creafe  of  the  Nile  ;  then  the  waters  conveyed 
by  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  were  heaped  up  in  the 
vafl  enclofure  of  Lake  Moeris,  encompalTed 
with  dykes  and  mountains.  During  the  fix 
months  that  the  Nile  was  on  the  decline,  thefe 
fluices  were  opened,  and  a  furface  of  water  of 
about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
thirty  feet  (p)  higher  than  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  river,  formed  a  fecond  inundation  to  be 
directed  at  pleafure.  One  part  returned  to  the 
Nile,  and  ferved  for  the  navigation.  The  other 
part  branched  out  into  innumerable  rivulets, 
Avatered  the  fields,  and  diffufed  fertility  even 
to  the  very  fandy' hills.  This  work,  the  great- 
eft  and  the  moft  ufeful  ever  executed  on  earth, 
united  every  advantage.  It  fupplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  \vater  in  years  of  a  moderate  over- 
flow, by  retaining  thofe  precious  waters,  which 
otherwife  would  have  flowed  ufelefsly  to  the 
fea.  Its  benefits  were  Itill  more  fhrongly  mark- 
ed in  the  tim.e  of  a  great  inundation.  It  receiv- 
ed that  hurtful  fuperfluity  of  them,  which 
Avould  have  prevented  the  fowing  of  the  earth. 
Left  this  artificial  fea  fhould  break  down  thebar- 
riers  that  were  oppofed  to  it,  and  caufe  fright-* 

(/))  The  canal  of  Jofeph  having  its  fource  in  the  Thebais,  con- 
veyed to  Like  Marls  the  waters  of  the  Nile  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  increafe.  As  they  were  continually  confined,  on  one 
Iide  by  the  mountains,  on  the  other  by  dykes  and  fluices,  placed  on 
the  canals  of  Bouch  and  of  7a?nieh,  they  rofe  to  the  height  of  the 
inundation,  thac  is  to  fay,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  ufual  level 
©f  the  river. 

ful 
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fill  devafration  in  the  country,  a  canal  was  cut 
through  the  mountains,  by  which  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  were  poured  into  the  fands  of 
Lybia.  Behold,  Sir,  one  of  the  moft  glorious 
labours  of  which  the  hiltory  of  nut  ions  has  ever 
made  mention.  It  is  not  aftonifliing  that  anti- 
quity Ihould  have  ranked  it  before  the  pyramids 
and  the  labyrinth.  It  combined  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  with  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptians,  though 
they  abhorred  the  Pharaohs,  who  forced  them 
to  excavate  mountains,  to  build  themfelves 
fuperb  tombs,  blelTed  the  memory  of  Moeris- ; 
and  his  name  is  handed  down  to  pofterity. 

At  prefent  this  lake  has  loft  almoft  all  its  ad- 
vantages.    From  the   period  of  near  twelve 
hundred  years  that  Egypt  has  fallen,  into  the 
hands  of  barbarous  nations,  they  have  either 
deftroyed,  or  fuffered  to  periih,  the  chief  part  of 
thefe  monuments.    The  Mareotis  is  dried  up, 
the  Canal  of  Alexandria  is  no  longer  naviga- 
ble, and  the  Moeris  is  only  fifty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference.   If  tiie  canal  of  Jofeph  were  clear- 
ed out,  where  the  mud  is  cohered   to  a  vail 
height  ;  if  the  ancient  dykes  were  re-eftablifli- 
ed,  and  the  fluices  of  the  canals  of  Tamiek  and 
of  Bouch,   Lake   Mceris  would  ftill  ferve   the 
fame  purpofes.    It  would  prevent  the  devafta- 
tions  of  the   too  great  fwellings  of  the  river, 
and  fupply  the  deficiency  of  thofe  which  are 
inadequate.     We  fliould  fee  it,  as  heretofore, 
extending  itfelf  from  Nefle  and  Arfmoe  to  the 
Vol.  L  B  b  Lybian 
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Lybian  mountains,  and  offering  to  the  view  of 
the  allonifhed  traveller,  a  fea  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

•  The  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  afcribed 
to  it  by  hiftorians,  mufl:  be  exaggerated,  but. 
much  lefs  fo  than  may  be  imagined.  The  bot- 
tom which  it  occupies,  is  a  bafon  formed  by 
the  mountains.  It  is  very  low,  fmce  the  Nile 
runs  into  it  even  by  the  c^nol  of  Tamieh  (q).  In 
fhort,  however  the  mud  may  have  gradually 
colle61:ed  in  a  feries  of  ages,  it  is  ftillof  a  great 
depth.  If  all  thefe  reafons  cannot  prevail  up- 
on us  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients, 
they  will  at  leall  coinpel  us  to  fufpend  our 
judgment,  and  to  examine  the  places  and  the 
times,  before  we  difmifs  their  narratives  to  the 
region  of  chimeras. 

The  pyramids  defcribed  by  Herodotus  no 
longer  exift.  It  appears  even,  that  they  exifl:- 
ed  not  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  as  Strabo  does 
not  fpeak  of  them.  In  our  days,  we  may  re- 
naark  to  the  north  of  B^rket  Carotin^  a  promon- 
tory, which  doubt] efs  was  formerly  an  iiland. 
It  is  terminated  by  a  rock  covered  with  ruins. 
This  was  perhaps  the  foundation  of  thefe  Mau- 
folea,  which  bore  on  their  fummits  two  colof- 
fal  flatues  feated  upon  thrones,  and  which, 
commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the  waters, 

(y)  The  contrary  happened  formerly.  As  Lake  Moeris  receiv- 
ed a  greater  quantity  of  waters  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  which 
was  deeper,  and  preferved  them  by  means  of  (luices,  it  reftored 
them  afterwards  to  the  Nile  when  it  was  low,  by  the  canals  of 
7ami(h,  and  of  Bouch. 

muft 
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muH:  have  formed  a  coup  d'csil  unparalleled  in 
nature.  I  do  not  give  you  thefe  conjectures 
for  realities  ;  but  you  will  agree  with  me,  Sir, 
that  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  confiruft  py- 
ramids on  an  illand  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Ma?ris,  than  to  erect  thofe  which  are  near  to 
Giza.  I  flop  here,  and  fear  I  have  entered  in- 
to details  already  too  tedious,  but  abfojutely 
necelTary,  when  one  wilhes  to  fearch  out  the 
truth  from  amongll:  fo  many  contradi61ions, 
and  is  defirous  of  fhewing  it  to  thofe,  wlio, 
Hke  you,  Sir,  paffionately  admire  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


B  b  2  L  E  T< 
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LETTER        XXIX. 

Account  of  the  Cultivation,    and  the  In- 
habitants OF  Faioum. 

Remarh  on  the  produclions  of  this  province,  its  manufac- 
tures, arts,  and  inhabitants.  Defer iption  of  the  fields 
fiiaded  'with  groves  of  orange-trees,  and  with  rofe- 
bufhes  of  great  height,  the  flower  of  which,  by  difiilla- 
tion,  yields  an  excellent  rofe-water.  Great fifhery  of 
she  lake  and  canals.  'The  numerous  birds  which  cover 
the  waters.  Account  of  the  chief  town,  and  its  go- 
vernment. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo, 

J.  H  E  preceding  letter.  Sir,  offers  to  your 
rnind  difcuffions  only,  and  nothing  but  ruins 
to  your  view.  This  every  man  mufl  expedt, 
who  wiihes  to  tear  the  veil  from  thofe  monu- 
ments, w^hich  time  has  hid  for  three  thoufand 
years.    To  make  up  for  it,  I  am  going  to  pre- 

fent 
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fent  you  with  the  prefentftate  of  culture  in  the 
Faioum.  I  hope  this  fubjeit  will  furniih  us  with 
more  agreeable  pi6tures.  The  approach  of 
winter  forms  here  the  gayeft  feafon  of  the  year. 
The  breath  of  the  winds,  in  general  fweet,  and 
perfumed  as  in  the  fineft  days  of  fpring  iu 
France,  has  fomething  ftill  more  flattering, 
more  balfamic,  and  odoriferous ;  the  waters 
flow  in  full  ftreams  in  the  canals,  and  the  earth 
is  clothing  herfelf  with  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
harvefts.  The  images  of  beauteous  nature  fur- 
round  us  on  every  fide.  This  province  is  one 
of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  Egypt.  See 
what  Strabo  faid  of  it  eighteen  centuries  be- 
fore us  (r) :  "  The  province  of  Arflnoe,  fur- 
"  paifes  all  the  refl:,  by  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
"  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  It  alone 
"  produces  olives,  whofe  fruit  is  excellent,  and 
"  from  which  the  Egyptians  might  make  fine 
"  oil,  w^ere  they  not  fo  negligent.  One  fees 
*'  none  of  thefe  trees  in  the  reft  of  Egypt,  ex- 
*'  cept  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
*'  Alexandria  ;  but  their  fruit  does  not  ferve  to 
*'  make  oil  (j).  This  prefecture  abounds  in 
*'  wine,  corn,  vegetables,  and  feeds  of  every 

(rj  Strabo,  1.    17. 

(5)  Since  the  canal  of  Alexandria  Is  become  dry  for  nine 
jnonthsof  the  year,  thefe  gardens  havediiappeared  with  the  trees, 
and  olive  plants  coUefted  there.  I  have  leen  fome  in  the  orchards 
n?.:.r  Rofetta.  They  grow  very  large,  and  the  olives  they  produce 
are  longer,  and  more  flefhy  than  thofe  of  the  llle  of  Crete,  a»d  of 
Pfoyence.     I  am  perfuaded  they-would  yield  very  good  oil. 

Bbq  *'kind." 
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"  kind."  If  this  hifforian  were  to  return  into 
•the  FdicAmi^  he  would  find  a  great  alteration  j  he 
would  there  fee  the  labyrintli  deftroyed,  cot- 
tages in  the  place  of  palaces,  hamlets  built  of 
mud,  where  flourifliing  cities  once  flood,  the 
canals  nearly  choked  up,  and  the  fea  of  Moeris 
reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  extent ;  but  he 
would  flill  difcover  the  produ6tions  he  has  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  fame  abundance  wherever 
the  -waters  can  be  conveyed.  The  Copti 
ftill  cultivate  there  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
planted  by  their  fathers.  They  gather  an 
excellent  grape,  of  which  they  make  a 
a  white  wine  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour  (t). 
The  whole  country  is  at  prefent  covered  with 
corn,  with  barley,  with  dourra,  or  Indian 
millet,  which  follow  each  other  in  an  uninter- 
rupted fuccellion  during  feven  or  eight  months. 
The  fuperb  flax,  the  fugar-cane,  all  forts  of  ve- 
getables fpring  up  there  almofl:  without  culture. 
The  cucumber  and  near  twenty  forts  of  melons, 
of  a  melting,  fugar}%  and  very  wholefome  qua- 
lity, line  the  banks  of  the  rivulets.  Groves 
of  fruit  trees,  amongft  wliich  one  difcovers  the 
date-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  banana,  the  cafTia, 
and  the  prickly  nabc,  which   produces  a  fmall 

{€)  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  under  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  environs  of  Alexandria  and  the  Sebennitic  province,  pro- 
duced very  famous  wine.  The  Mahometans  have  deftroyed  thefe 
excellent  vine  plants.  The  only  ones  they  fpared  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Fa'ioum.  In  general,  the  grape  that  grows  in  the 
fandy  foil  of  Egypt,  is  of  an  exqulfue  flavour. 

pear, 
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pear,  of  a  fharpifh  flavour,  are  here  and  there 
difperfed  over  the  plain.  Amidft  this  diverfity 
of  trees  and  plants,  the  traveller  near  the  vil- 
lages meets  with  groves  of  rofe-trees.  In  the 
other  province  this  beautiful  fhrub  ferves  only 
as  an  ornament  for  the  gardens.  Here  it  is 
colle6led  in  clumps,  and  the  rofe-water  diflilled 
from  its  odoriferous  flower,  forms  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  Faioum  furniflies  all 
Egypt  with  it.  There  is  a  vafl:  confumptioii 
of  it.  In  ceremonial  vifits  (z/),  it  is  fprinkled 
with  profulion  on  the  faces  and  hands  of  the 
affillants.  At  the  bath,  the  women  wafh  their 
bodies  with  it,  nor  can  their  toilet  be  com- 
pleted without  rofe-water.  Thefe  clullers  of 
rofe-trees,  fometimes  furrounded  by  orange- 
trees  in  bloflbm,  produce  a  charming  effe(5t  to 
the  eye,  and  ftill  more  delicious  to  the  fmell. 
The  air  around  them  is  perfumed  with  the 
odour ;  and  in  this  ^varm  climate,  under  fo  fe- 
rene  a  fky,  one  has  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  the 
voluptuoufnefs  of  breathing  the  perfumes  of 
the  rofe,  mixed  with  the  fweet  emanations  of 
the  orange-flower. 

To  the  treafures  of  a  fertile  foil,  the  Faioum 
joins  the  advantages  of  the  fifhery.  The  canals 
and  the  great  lake  are  full  of  fifh  ;  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  them  is  taken,  and  confumed  on 
the  fpot,  and  carried  to  the  neighbouring  mar- 

{ii)  The  rofe-water  of  the  Faioum  has  a  very  high  odour,  which 
it  preferves  a  long  time.    The  belt  is  Ibid  at  four  Hyres  a  bottle. 

kets. 
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kets.     Fifh  is  not  dearer  here  than  at  Damietta, 
For  a  medtn  (x)^  a  man  may  procure  food   e-  • 
nough  for  a  whole  day. 

When  winter  is  covering  the  northern  coun- 
tries with  fnow  and  hoar  froll,  innumerable 
flocks  of  birds  come  to  winter  on  Lake  Moeris, 
and  the  canals  of  Fdioiim.  The  inhabitants  take 
a  vail;  quantity  of  geefe  with  yellow  plumage, 
and  of  an  exquifite  flavour  ;  wild  ducks,  whofe 
flefli  is  fat  and  delicate  ;  teals,  fwans,  of  whofe 
fkin  they  make  furs,  and  pelicans,  remarkable 
for  their  large  flat  beak.  The  latter,  the 
kings  of  aquatic  birds,  navigate  in  numerous 
families  on  the  furface  of  Lake  Moeris,  and  the 
whitenefs  of  their  plumage  fonns  an  agreeable 
contrail  to  the  deep  azure  of  the  waters.  The 
modern  Egyptians  have  preferved  the  remains 
of  their  ancient  veneration  for  the  ibis,  the 
crane,  and  the  flork.  They  never  fpread  their 
nets  for  them,  and  thefe  birds,  trufling  to  the 
clemency  of  men,  are  almoll  tame. 

What  joy  would  it  afford  my  heart  to  be 
able  to  paint  to  you  a  free  people  in  the  midft 
of  this  land  of  plenty.  But,  alas!  the  anar- 
chy of  a  monftrous  government,  the  enemy  of 
order,  and  of  laws,  extinguifhes  genius,  and, 
like  a  pefl:ilential  wind,  depopulates  the  cities, 
and  deflroys  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  fame  men  who,  under  a  ferene  fky,  and  ou 

(a-)  a  piece  of  plated  copper,   which  is  worth  five  liards  of  our 
money. 

a  teeming 
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a  teeming  foil,  would  have  gentle  and  amiable 
manners,  and  would  enjoy  the  treafures  of  pro- 
digal nature,  and  the  benefits  of  the  arts,  be- 
come barbarous,  fuperftitious,  and  miferable 
under  the  yoke  of  twenty-four  infatiable  ty- 
rants, who  enrich  themfelves  with  their  fub- 
ftance.  Agriculture  languilhes,  and  every  year 
the  fands  of  Lybia  rob  it  of  a  portion  of  its  do- 
main. The  beautiful  provinces  of  Heraclea 
and  Arfinoe  are  at  this  day  reduced  to  the  third 
of  their  extent,  if  we  confider  only  the  arable 
lands.  By  re-eflabliihing  the  dykes  and  the 
canals,  they  would  recover  their  ancient  limits, 
and  the  flouriflriing  ftate  they  once  enjoyed. 
For  the  climate,  the  foil,  the  waters  are  the 
fame.  The  men  only,  and  the  laws  have 
changed. 

The  cities  of  the  Crocodile,  of  Hercules,  and 
Ptolemais,  which  ferved  them  as  a  port,  are  re- 
placed by  that  of  tlie  Faioum^  which  in  the  time 
of  Abulfeda  was  ilill  of  fome  confequence.  He 
fpeaks  thus  of  it  {y).  "  Fdioiim^  tlie  capital  of 
''  the  province  of  that  name,  poffefTes  public 
"  baths,  markets,  and  colleges,  which  are  un- 
"  der  the  difcipline  of  the  (z)  Chafeites  and  the 
"  Mekhites.  The  canal  of  Jofeph  divides  it  in- 
*'  to  two  parts.  It  is  furrounded  by  gardens." 
At  prefent  Faiown  is  only  half  a  league  round ; 
it  is  lituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  canal. 


(j' )  Abulfeda,   Defcriptlon  of  Egypt, 
(  X  )  Two  Mahometan  feds. 

The 
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The  remainder  is  deflroyed.  The  colleges  fub- 
fift  no  longer.  The  houfes,  built  with  brick, 
hardened  in  the  fun,  offer  the  dreary  afpec^t  of 
a  heap  of  cottages.  Their  inhabitants  are 
poor,  and  without  energy  ;  all  the  arts  are  re- 
duced to  fome  manuiactures  of  mats,  fome 
clumfy  carpets,  and  the  diuiliaticn  of  rofe-wa- 
ter.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  Cachef,  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Beys  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Several  Arabian  Scheiks  who  poiTefs  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  compofe  his  council ;  they 
repair  to  the  Divan  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
according  to  the  invitations  of  the  governor. 
Their  chief  is  held  in  great  eltimation.  Har- 
mooy  cannot  long  reign  amongft  the  members 
of  adminiftration.  The  wars  continually  break- 
ing out  at  Grand  Cairo,  affect  the  tranquillity 
of  the  provinces.  The  victorious  party  de- 
prives the  polfelfors  of  their  governments  and 
their  lands.  The  Arabs,  who  have  been  pil- 
laged, join  with  the  Bedouins,  who  are  always 
ready  to  favour  the  malecontents,  from  the 
hope  of  plunder.  They  defcend  in  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  and  fpread  defolation  over 
the  plains.  The  undifciplined  troops  fent 
againft  them,  produce  no  lefs  havock.  The 
countryman  is  pillaged  alike  by  his  enemy, 
and  his  defender.  If  the  Arabs  are  repulfed, 
they  retire  into  the  deferts  laden  with  booty. 
There,  their  hatred  againlt  the  Turks  ferm.ents 
with  the  me  of  their  fun,  and  when  they  feel 

themfelves 
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themfelves  fufficiently  in  force,  they  return  to 
commit  new  ravages.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
Egypt.  Such  are  the  evils  attendant  on  def- 
potifm. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  finifh  this  letter  by  an 
anecdote  reported  by  Strabo,  and  ^vhich  proves 
to  what  a  degree  the  attention  paid  to  the  moft 
ferocious  animals  may  triumph  over  their  fero- 
city. "  The  prefedure  of  Arlinoe,  fays  he,  re- 
"  veres  the  crocodile,  and  looks  upon  it  as  fa- 
*'  cred.  The  priefls  preferve  one  of  them  in  a 
"  particular  lake,  and  call  it  foucos  (a).  They 
"  nourifli  it  with  bread,  flefh,  and  wine, 
*' which  they  give  it  in  the  prefence  of  ftran- 
"  gers,  attracted  by  this  fpecSlacle.  Our  holl, 
"  one  of  the  refpe61able  peribnages  who  fhewed 
"  us  the  facred  things,  condu(51:ed  us  after  din- 
"  ner  to  the  lake,  carrying  with  him  fome  lit- 
"  tie  cake5,  fome  roaft  meat,  and  a  vafe  filled 
"  with  wine.  The  crocodile  was  repofmg  him- 
"  felf  on  the  bank.  The  priefls  approached 
"  him,  one  of  them  opened  his  mouth,  another 
"  put  the  cakes,  and  the  flefh  and  wine  into  it. 
"  After  this  repafi:  the  monfler  defcended  quiet- 
"  ly  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  other 
"  fide." 

The  Egyptians  honoured  the  crocodile,  be- 
caufe  he  was  confecrated  to  Typhon,  an  evil 
genius,  whofe  fury  they  dreaded.  They  thought 

(n)  This  word  is  taken  from  the  Greek.  It  appears  that  the 
Egyptian  name  for  the  crocodile  was,  Chcrfijah,  which  Herodotus 
gives  it,  or  perhaps  Them/ah,  as  the  Arabs  call  it. 

to 
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to  calm  his  indignation,  and  avert  the  calami- 
ties with  which  he  afflidled  them,  by  honour- 
ing an  animal  which  was  his  fymbolical  image. 
The  eagernefs  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Celebes  leek  after  this  monfter  at  this  day  ;  the 
name  of  Sudara  (b),  or  brother,  which  they  bef- 
tow  upon  it  •,  the  food  they  carry  it,  muft  alfo 
be  founded  on  the  ancient  worfhip  of  their 
country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(b)  Cook's  Voyage.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  relates  fome  curious  fads 
tefpefting  the  veneration  of  t^ie  inhabitants  of  Celebes  for  the  cro- 
codile. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXX. 

Travels  ,  in     the    Desart,     adjoining     to 
THE     Red     Sea. 

Defcription  of  the  Country^  the  monntams,  and  the /and s 
ivhich  it  is  necejfary  to  pafs  over  in  going  to  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Anthony.  Obfervations  on  the  plants 
^ivhich  grow  in  thofe  defarts,  on  the  animals  which 
inhabit  it,  and  on  the  quarries  of  marble  and  fiint- 
Jiones.  Manner  of  living  of  the  religious  belonging  to 
the  monajlery  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paid.  Defcrip- 
tion of  the  extenfive  profpeSl  from  the  top  of  mount 
Colfoum.  Reflexions  on  the  great  events  which  have 
happened  in  that  quarter. 

To  Mr.  L.   M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Let  us  continue  our  route,  Sir.  On  returning 
towards  the  Nile,  by  the  canal  of  Bonch,  we 
leave  behind  us  Maidoum,  where  we  remark  the 
moft  foutherly  pyramid  of  Egypt,  feveral  if- 

lands 
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lands  with  hamlets,  and  the  ruins  of  Aphrodito- 
polls.,  which  was  fituated  on  the  eaflern  bank 
where  Atfifi  now  Hands. 

The  canal  we  quit,  formerly  poured  its  wa- 
ters into  the  river  for  fix  months  of  the  year. 
At  prefent  it  conveys  them  the  whole  year  into 
lake  Mceris,  which  does  not  receive  afufficient 
quantity  by  Jofeph's  canal,  half  choked  up  as 
it  is,  to  be  able  to  reftore  any  to  the  Nile. 

Boiichdi.'Xoxds  nothing  remarkable.  Thehoufes 
are  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  rife  up  in  the 
form  of  pigeon  -  houfes.  The  Egyptians 
dwell  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  pigeons  on 
the  firft.  This  practice  is  general  throughout 
the  reft  of  the  Thebais.  Tliefe  houfes  make 
lome  figure  at  a  diftance,  but  on  entering 
them,  one  difcovers  nothing  but  flgns  of  mife- 
ry  in  the  midft  of  an  abundantly  rich  country. 

For  feveral  leagues,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  river  on  the  eaft,  approaches 
it  ^ery  near,  leaving  only  a  fmall  extent  of 
country,  fit  for  agriculture.  This  firip  of  land, 
wdiich  extends  along  the  foot  of  barren  rocks, 
is  interfperfed  v.-ith  villages,  furrounded  by 
coppices,  by  harvefts,  by  vegetables,  and  fruit- 
trees.  .  It  is  Nature  decorated  with  her  trea- 
fures  at  the  entrance  of  the  defert. 

Afcending,  we  fall  in  with  Benifouef,  to  the 
wellward  of  the  Nile.  This  town  is  half  a 
league  in  circumference..  The  mofques,  the 
lofty  minarets  one  difcovers  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  prefent  an  agreeable  cotip-d'cell-y 

but 
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but  the  other  buildings  are  only  cottages  of 
brick  or  earth,   built  without  elegance,  and 
without  tafte.    All  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  confined  to  a  manufacture  of  coarfe 
carpets  ;  their  whole  commerce  to  the  fale  of 
the   produce  of  their  foil.     Bmifouef  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  a  Bey,  who,  as  well  as  the  other 
governors  of  Egypt,    levies    with    an  armed 
force   his   arbitrary   tributes.    During  feveral 
months  of  the  year,  he  encamps  with  his  fol- 
diers  near  the  villages   under  his  jurifdiclion. 
After  exhaufting  the  fubfiftenceof  the  country- 
men, and  wrefting  from  them,  by  dint  of  fear 
or  violence,  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  he  fits 
<lown  near  another  burgh  to  exadl:  fmiilar  con- 
tributions.   It  is  impofTible  for  me  to  paint  to 
you  all  the  vexations  exercifedby  thefe  tyrants. 
The  troops  under  their  command  are  entirely 
compofed  of  banditti,  w^hofe  crimes  have  dri- 
ven them  from   their  country.    Pity,  and  all 
the  fentiments  of  nature  are   extinguifhed  in 
their  hearts.    To  give  you  an  idea   of  this,   I 
fhall  only  lay  before  you  a  fmgle  anecdote, 
which  the  Count  d'Entragues,  v/ho  has  jufl  left 
this  country,  was  a  witnefs  to.  His  boat  had 
flopped  near  a  village   of  the  Delta.    One  of 
thefe   extortioners  entered  the  hut  of  a  poor 
woman  who  had  feveral  children  :  he  prelTed 
her  to  pay  the  tax  impofed  by  the  ^qj-    She 
reprefented  her  mifery,  and  told  him,  that  fhe 
polTelTed  only  one  mat,  and  a  few  earthen  jars. 
He  made  a  clofe  fearch,  and  having  found  a 

bag 
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ba^  of  rice,  was  preparing  to  carry  it  off.  Slie 
conjured  him  to  defift,  alTuring  him  that  this 
was  her  whole  fubliflence.  ''  Will  you  then," 
lays  fhe,  "  make  me  die  of  hunger,  and  this 
"  infant  I  am  fuckling,  and  all  my  family  ?'* 
The  barbarian,  unmoved  at  thefe  tender  words, 
and  the  fnower  of  tears  he  forced  from  her, 
takes  up  the  bag  of  rice.  On  this  the  wretched 
mother  in  defpair,  tears  the  boy  fhe  was  fuck- 
ling from  her  bofom,  and  daflied  him  on  the 
earth.  "  There,  monfler,  his  blood  be  on  your 
head."  After  this  frightful  a^iion  fhe  infiant- 
]y  dried  up  her  tears,  and  flood  motionlefs  as  a 
llatue.  The  lavage  fold ier  went  off  with  his 
prey,  without  difcovering  the  leafr  emotion .'' 
Such  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 

Over  againft  Berifouef  flands  the  village  of 
Baiad^  partly  inhabited  by  Copti.  It  is  from 
hence  that  one  goes  to  the  monafleries  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  fituated  on  mount  Col- 
foum.  As  thefe  favage  fpots  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalifis,  I  fhall  give  you  a  hafty 
fi<:etch  of  them.  It  will  afford  you  fome  knou'- 
ledge  of  the  defarts  that  extend  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

Two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ba/ad^  we  enter 
into  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  GebeJ  Gehe'i^  the 
hill  of  the  cifrern,  and  Ba]ar  Monjjoum^  the 
marked  ffone.  This  gulley  leads  to  a  fandy 
plain,  called  FJbakara^  the  cow.  Mount  Kaktl, 
or  the  hill  of  the  well-beloved,  terminates  it  to 
the  eaft.     It    is  feven  or  eight  leagues  wide, 

and 
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■and  n\uch  more  from  north  to  fouth.  Its. 
wliole  extent  prefents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a 
barren  fand.  One  finds  only  in  the  chinks  of 
the  rocks,  and  by  the  fides  of  the  winter  tor- 
rents, a  little  verdure,  fome  acacias,  which 
produce  the  gum-arabic,  fenna,  fcorpion-wood, 
the  crooked  root  of  which  is  famous  as  an  anti- 
dote againft  the  bite  of  that  infecl:,  and  fome 
other  plants.  Oftriches,  camels,  gazels,  and 
tygers,  which  make  continual  war  on  them, 
inhabit  the  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and  bound 
acrofs  thefe  fands,  where  they  find  with  difii- 
culty  a  few  patches  of  grafs.  One  finds  here 
flints  of  various  colours,  red,  grey,  black,  and 
blue,  and  all  of  a  very  fine  grain  ;  their  fur- 
face,  which  is  expofed  to  the  air,  is  waved 
and  rugged  :  that  next  the  fand  is  poliflied  and 
brilliant.  Undoubtedly  the  attentive  natu- 
ralift  would  find  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  bed  of  the  torrents,  precious  flones, 
and  efpecially  emeralds,  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  At  the  bottom  of  Mount 
Kak/I  there  are  fprings  of  brackifli  water,  which 
is  drank  in  times  of  ncceility.  The  wild 
beafts,  men  themfelves,  have  no  other  to 
quench  their  thirft  with.  They  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  few  date-trees.  Above  we 
fee  the  grottoes  of  hermits,  whom  the 
fervour  of  devotion  had  led,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Chriltianity,  into  this  dreadful  foli- 
tude. 
Vol.  I.  C  c  After 
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After  climbing  up  Mount  iir^/^//,  we  defcend 
into  the  plain  of  Elaraba,  or  of  waggons,  which 
is  not  lefs  Iterile,  nor  lefs  ardent  than  the  for- 
mer. Its  furface  is  covered  with  arid  fands ; 
it  is  furrounded  by  burnt  rocks  ;  a  few  winter 
torrents  traverfe  it ;  the  fun  deflroys  there  eve- 
ry vegetable  fubftance  ;  but  whilft  it  deprives 
plants  and  trees  of  life,  it  matures  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountains  the  rareft  ftones.  Towards 
the  north  of  this  plain  we  difcover  three 
quarries  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble. 
Blocks  Iialf  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  others 
difperfed  around  it,  announce  tlie  labours 
of  man. 

It  was  here  that  the  Pharaohs  mfede  them 
hew  thofe  hard  and  polifhed  ftones,  of  which 
they  formed  the  covering,  and  the  paffages  of 
their  fuperb  maufolea.  They  were  conveyed 
on  waggons  to  the  Nile,  from  whence  they 
were  tranfported  on  rafts  to  the  foot  of  the  py- 
ramids {c).  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  quarries  is 
another  of  beautiful  granite,  which  has  been 
greatly  worked.    A  refervoir  of  water,  dug  a 


(^c)  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  the 
marbles  which  ferved  for  the  lining  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  con- 
ftrudiou  of  the  paifages,  were  biought  from  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
bia. But  as  all  the  eaftern  part  of  Egypt,  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile,  was  called  Arabia,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
thefe  beautiful  ftones  came  from  the  quarries  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of.  The  plain  was  called  el  Araba,  the  waggons,  from  the 
■quantity  of  carriages  employed  in  tranfpordiig  thefe  enormoue 
Ynaifes. 

little 
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little  way  off,  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  work- 
men ;  further  on  are  grottoes  of  hermits,  who 
could  not  in  the  whole  world  have  chofena 
more  favage  dwelling,  nor  where  they  might 
be  more  remote  from  the  intercourfe  of  man- 
kind. 

After  paffing  a  part  of  Mount  Colzoum,  we 
arrive  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Anthony :  it  has 
no  gate  ;  one  enters  by  a  window,  into  which 
the  monks  lift  tke  traveller  by  means  of  a  pul- 
ley. Thefe  precautions  are  necelTary  to  fecure 
them  from  the  plunder  of  tlie  Arabs.  A  lofty 
and  thick  wall,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, forms  the  enclofure  of  it.  A  large 
garden,  where  various  forts  of  fruit-trees  are 
cultivated,  occupies  a  part  of  it.  In  the  other 
are  to  be  feen  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and  a 
fmall  church,  where  divine  fervice  is  celebrat- 
ed. A  canal,  which  receives  the  waters  from 
the  mountains,  conveys  them  into  the  monaf- 
tery. Though  a  little  brackifh,  they  fupply 
the  wants  of  life,  and  the  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  religious  Copti  who  inhabit 
it  devote  themfelves  to  a  moft  auflere  penance. 
They  obferve  a  rigid  abftinence,  and  drink 
wine  only  on  the  four  great  feftivals  of  the 
year.  A  fort  of  pafte,  feafoned  with  the  oil 
of  fefame,  falt-fifh,  honey,  and  the  produce 
of  their  garden,  conftitute  their  food.  Schifm 
has  corrupted  the  purity  of  their  dodlrine,  and 
their  obflinate  attachment  to  the  -errors  of 
C  c  3  Mono- 
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Monothelifm  is  exceffive.  Tliey  imagine,  how-* 
ever,  they  poflefs  an  abfolute  empire  over 
demons,  ferpents,  and  wild  beafts.  Their  fu- 
perior,  when  Father  Sicard  went  to  vifit  them, 
was  labouring  at  the  philofopher's  ftone. 
Amidft  a  total  renunciation  of  all  the  comforts 
of  focial  life,  he  was  occupied  in  the  refearch 
for  gold ! 

Thefe  monks  preferve  a  great  veneration  for 
the  grotto  of  St.  Anthony  ;  it  is  an  obfcure  ha- 
bitation, dug  out  of  the  mountain,  where  that 
father  of  the  monaftic  life  lived  as  in  a  tomb, 
furrounded  by  Shadows  and  defarts.  A  rock  of 
a  league  diameter,  lofty  and  fteep,  feparates 
this  convent  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  The 
impoflibility  of  getting  over  it  obliges  one 
to  make  a  circuit  round  the  mountain,  and 
it  is  two  day's  work  to  get  at  it.  This 
monaftery,  built  on  the  eaftem  fide  of 
Mount  Colzoum,  is  alio  inhabited  by  Copti, 
as  miferable,  as  pious,  and  as  ignorant  as  the 
former. 

Seated  on  the  fummit  of  Colzoum,  the  Red 
Sea  is  at  one's  feet ;  one  difcovers  at  a  diflance 
tliat  extremity,  towards  which  thechief  of  the 
Ifraelites  is  laid  to  have  pafTed  with  all  his 
people,  between  the  fufpended  waves  ;  and  ta 
the  fouth  ealt  the  famous  hills  of  Oreb  and  of 
Sinai,  ^vherc  he  received  the  tables  of  the 
law. 

-The  fight  of  thefe  places  leads  to  ferious  me- 
ditations. 
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dilations.  One  contemplates  around  one's  felf 
tlie  countries  whence  have  originated  the  great 
religions  which  alternately  have  reigned  upon 
the  earth.  That  of  the  Egyptians  fubfifts  na 
longer.  The  Jewifh  religion  is  not  extindjt,  in 
fplte  of  the  difgraces  of  that  reprobated  peo- 
ple. The  Chriftian  and  the  Mahometan  fub- 
fift  from  one  end  of  the  univerfe  to  the  other. 
How  fertile  in  wonders  have  been  the  coun- 
tries, 'the  mountains,  the  fea,  I  am  contem- 
plating from  this  elevation  !  the  hiftory  of  na- 
tions is  filled  with  them,  and  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  thefe  countries  ftill  preferve  their 
memory. 

Let  us  defcend  from  Mount  Colzoum,  and 
approach  the  Red  Sea.  Its  Ihores  are  covered 
with  innumerable  fhells,  whofe  beauty,  Ihape, 
and  colours  alternately  attract  our  eyes.  It  is 
difficult  to  choofe  out  of  fuch  a  variety.  Ma- 
rine plants  cover  the  rocks  ;  the  waters  are  fill- 
ed with  corals,  fome  white,  and  others  red  as  * 
fcarlet.  Join  to  thefe  curious  obje6ts  the  varie- 
gated marbles  of  the  mountains,  the  precious 
mines  they  contain,  the  plants  AvhiCh  grow 
along  the  torrents,  the  rare  flints  with  which 
the  fands  are  ftrewed,  and  you  will  admit, 
that  aU  thefe  riches  well  deferve  the  attention 
of  a  naturalilr.  But,  in  truth,  the  knowledge 
of  them  muft  be  purchafed  by  fo  much  fatigue 
and  peril,  one  muft  be  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  the  burning  heats 
Cc  3  of 
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of  th^  fun,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed, 
if  no  learned  man  has  yet  dared  to  furvey  thefe 
defarts.  Let  us  quit  them,  Sir,  and  return  to 
the  Nile,  whofe  banks  are  delicious,  after  fuck 
»  voyage. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gi^c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXI. 


Route  from   Baiad   to   Achmounain. 


Defcription  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  loth  hanks  of 
the  river.  "Delineation  of  their  various  afpe^s. 
Account  of  their  government.  Situation  of  the  two 
tranche}  which  form  the  great  canal  of  Bahr 
loufeph.  Defcription  of  the  facrifice  made  to 
the  Sun^  engraved  on  a  rock  near  Babain. 
Reflexions  on  this  fubjeSl.  Remarks  on  the  prin- 
cipality of  Melaoui^  dependent  on  Mecca,  and  on 
the  magnificent  portico  of  AchmounaiUy  with  the 
adventure  of  Father  Sicard. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand   Cairo. 

J-  H  E  North  wind  that  blows.  Sir,  in- 
vites us  to  purfue  our  voyage.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  tlie  fituation  of  Egypt, 
is  the  enjoying  this  falutary  wind  more  than 

nine 
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nine  months  of  the  year.  Beiide  tempe- 
ring the  exceffive  heats,  diffipating  the  noxi- 
ous  vapours,  and  carrying  into  Abyflinia 
the  clouds  whofe  difTolution  into  rain  occafions 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  it  ferves 
alfo  to  enable  the  boats  to  afcend  againfi  the 
rapidity  of  the  current.  Let  us  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  gale,  and  fail  to- 
wards the  Upper  Thebais.  Seated  on  the  deck 
of  our  bark,  borne  on  the  waters,  which  are  on 
a  level  with  the  banks,  we  have  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  adjacent  country,  and  a  new  fpec- 
tacle  is  every  moment  opening  to  our  view. 
Already  the  minarets  of  Benifouef  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  horizon.  Other  villages  appear 
in  fight.  Here  Berangieh  lies  concealed  under 
the  fnade  of  date-trees.  On  the  other  bank 
Abou  Ennour  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. Further  off  ftands  Btb'e^  where  the  Copti 
preferve  the  relics  of  Saint  George,  embellifhed 
by  the  richnefs  of  the  furrounding  harvefls, 
for  it  prefents  nothing  but  cottages  with  a 
fmall  mofque.  To  the  eaftward  is  the  com- 
mencement of  Gebal  Etteir  (d)  the  hill  of  birds. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  multitude  of 
kites,  hawks,  eagles,  Pharaoh's  fowls,  and  cor- 
morants, which  reils  there,  to  be  in  readinefs 
to  fall  upon  their  prey.    The  woods  which  bor- 

(fl)  The  birds  of  prey  are  very  numerous,  and  various  in  Egypt, 
"bccaufe  they  are  never  killed,  and  they  find  plenty  of  food  •,  fmall 
birds  are  more  fcarce. 

der 
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der  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are  inhabited  by  tur- 
tle-doves, and  other  fmall  birds.  Flocks  of 
ibifes,  cranes,  fvvans  and  ftorks,  line  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  cover  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Fliglits  of  pigeons  darken  the  air. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  Egypt  than  in  any 
other  country  on  the  earth.  Every  hamlet,  and 
every  town  forms  a  vaft  pigeon-houfe.  Their 
excrement  is  carefully  collec^'led,  to  dung  the 
melon  plants. 

The  burgh  of  Fcchne^  called  Fenchi^  in  the 
time  of  the  Greeks,  ftands  on  the  weltern 
bank.  The  large  ifland  oppofite,  raifes  its 
verdant  head  above  the  waters.  Various  vege- 
tables, cucumbers,  and  excellent  melons  partly 
cover  it.  Ahou  Girg'i^  where  the  Copti  have  a 
convent,  is  not  far  from  it.  Scheroum  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Nrds.  This  iide  is  inha- 
bited by  independent  Arabs,  who  pillage  every 
boat  they  can  furprife,  and  when  troops  are 
fent  againft  them,  tliey  penetrate  into  the  de- 
farts,  whofe  fources  tliey  alone  are  acquainted 
with,  and  where  the  Turks  dare  not  follow 
them.  When  the  ftorm  is  over,  they  return  in 
force  to  refume  their  poiTeirions.  The  traveller 
fhould  always  be  on  his  guard,  march  with 
arms,  fland  fentry,  fire  mulket-lhot  from  time 
to  time  during  the  night,  and  fufFer  no  boat  to 
come  near  his,  othervvife  he  runs  a  great  rifk 
of  being  robbed  and  murdered. 

Tilt  eye    naturally  turns  away  from  the 

eafterii 
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eaftem  bank,  lined  with  barren  rocks,  to  re- 
pofe  itfelf  on  the  teeming  fields  which  appear 
lo  the  weftward.  The  earth  is  cultivated  on 
that  fide  to  the  very  borders  of  the  river.  The 
if!e  of  Sohra  contains  a  hamlet  in  a  molt  beau- 
tiful pofition.  It  is  placed  amongft  the  trees,  in 
the  middle  of  harvefts,  of  verdure,  and  of  wa- 
ter. What  charming  habitations  might  a  po- 
lifhed  people  form  in  the  iflands  of  the  Nile  ! 
The  curious  might  there  colledl  the  trees  of 
every  warm  climate.  He  might  plant  there 
whole  woods  of  oranges,  myrtles,  pomegra- 
nates, and  rofe-trees.  The  Arabian  jelTamine, 
the  odoriferous  fhrubs,  the  magnoliaof  Ame- 
rica, "would  grow  wonderfully  well  there.  The 
perfumed  pine-apple,  the  banana,  the  orange, 
the  moil:  delicious  fruits,  would  amply  repay 
him  for  his  labour.  Surrounded  by  the  arts, 
and  by  that  nature  which  he  would  have  em- 
belliihed,  his  happy  days  would  glide  away 
under  the  fliade  of  enchanted  thickets.  Thefe, 
Sir,  are  only  wifhes  thrown  into  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  future  ;  but  grant  me,  at  leaf!:,  the 
confolation  of  thinking  they  will  one  day  be 
realized. 

We  arrive  at  the  port  of  Minieh^  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable  town.  It  is  handfome,  populous, 
and  commercial.  It  is  the  reiidence  of  a  Ca- 
chef.  A  cuftom-houfe  is  eftabliflied  here,  and 
the  boats  which  defccnded  from  the  Said,  are 
obliged  to  Hop,  and  to  pay  a  duty  accord- 
ing 
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k^g  to  the  merchandize  they  carry.  We  find 
here  columns  overturned,  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
are  the  ruins  of  (e)  Cynopolis,  placed  by  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  above  Fenchi.  ,The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  held  the  dog  in  great  veneration.  The 
Priefls  nourifhed  them  with  facred  meat, 
in  honor  of  Anubis,  the  companion  and  guar- 
dian  of  Ofiris  (f).  Strabo  lays  down  Oxyrinchus 
at  fome  diftance  from  Cynopolis,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Scattered  marbles  and 
heaps  of  rubbifh,  lying  round  Behnefe^  on  Jo- 
feph's  canal,  determine  the  pofition  of  that 
ancient  city  (g)^  where  the  fifli  called  oxyrin- 
chus  by  the  Greeks  was  looked  upon  as  fa- 
cred. 

This  long  plain,  which  extends  between  the 
Nile  and  Bahr  loufcph^  is  of  the  greatefl  beauty. 
The  corn,  the  barley,  the  flax,  the  beans, 
fown  in  fields  furrounded  by  rivulets,  grow 
there  in  abundance.  The  dourra,  and  the 
fugar-cane,  rife  t^iere  to  a  great  height.  All 
the  plants  are  vigorous  and  full  of  fap  ;  all  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  The  picture  of 
abundance  continually  recreates  the  fight ;  but 
it  is  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of  the  pea- 

(e)  The  city  of  Dogs,  (/)  Strabo,  I.  17. 

{g)  Mr.  Pocock  lays  dovin  Qxyrinchus  in  the  fpot  occupied  bv 
Girge.  This  pofition  does  not  appear  to  me  exaft,  fince  Strabo 
poGuvely  fays  that  Oxyrimhus  was  pot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile< 
tut  within  the  country. 

fant 
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fant  covered  with  rags,  and  thofe  earthen  huts 
where  he  fhuts  himfelf  up  a  prey  to  mifery, 
after  bedewing  with  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  the 
rich  harveft  he  has  been  gathering,  but  not 
for  him.  It  is  true  then  that  wholefome  laws 
do  more  for  the  happinefs  of  nations,  than  all 
the  treafures  of  nature. 

The  village  of  Gerabie  is  oppofite  to  Minieh. 
Higher  up  is  the  burgh  of  Saonadi.  It  is  here 
that  the  grottoes  of  the  Thebais  commence,  fo 
famous  for  the  aufterity  of  the  anchorites, 
who  retired  i hither  in  the  firlt  ages  of  the 
church.  They  extend  the  fpace  of  twenty 
leagues,  even  over  againfl:  Manfekut.  Tliey 
are  quarries  dug  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  one  fees  on  them  confirm  their 
antiquity. 

A  forelt  of  date-trees  begins  above  Saoiiadi, 
and  defcends  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  ille 
of  Sohra  is  at  no  great  diftance  from  it.  Vil- 
lages continually  lucceed  each  other.  Their 
contiguity,  the  variety  of  their  af pedis,  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  render  the  land- 
fcapes  entirely  lively,  and  highly  diverfified. 
Near  to  Rodd.i  one  diflinguiflies  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  Bahr  loufeph :  the  other 
is  higher  up  at  the  village  of  Tarout  Echchen'f. 
I\lr.  Norden  has  only  laid  down  tlie  former, 
and  Father  Sicard  only  the  latter  j  they  flill 
Aibfifl.  ^ 

Defcending  tlie  canal  of  Roddd,  whofe  banks 

are 
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are  charming,  we  enter  into  the  great  bed  of 
£dhr  lou/eph,  on  the  fide  of  which  ftands  the 
village  of  Aboi{ftr.  A  league  to  tJie  fouthward, 
we  crofs  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  from  the 
remains  of  whicli  the  burgh  of  Bahain  has  en- 
riched itfelf  At  fome  diflance  beyond  it  our 
attention  is  fixed  by  a  curious  monument.  It 
is  a  rock  fmootlied  with  the  poirit  of  the  chifel, 
in  the  depth  of  which  a  grotto  of  fifty  feet  dia- 
meter, and  fix  deep,  is  hewn.  The  bottom  re- 
prefents  a  facrifice  offered  to  the  fun.  This  lu- 
minary is  there  fculptured  in  dcmi-rehevo.  On 
the  right  two  priefis,  decorated  with  pointed 
caps,  lift  up  their  arms  towards  him,  and 
touch  with  their  fingers  the  extremity  of  his 
rays.  Behind  them,  two  children  with  their 
heads  drefi"ed  in  the  fame  manner,  hold  in 
their  hands  full  cups,  defi:ined  for  the  libations. 
Three  piles,  fupported  by  feven  vafes  with 
their  handles,  and  placed  below  the  fun,  bear 
on  their  fummits  fiaughtered  lambs.  On 
the  left  we  difcover  two  young  girls,  attached 
only  to  the  ftone  by  the  feet  and  back.  The 
Arabs  have  knocked  ofi'  their  heads,  and  disfi- 
gured them  with  their  lances.  Various  hiero- 
glyphics compofe,  undoubtedly,  the  hifiory  of 
this  facrifice  which  I  imagine  was  an  offering 
to  Jupiter  Amnion,  a  fymbolical  divinity, 
by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  denoted  the 
fun  entering  the  fign  of  the  ram.  This  animal 
was  confecrated  to  him,  and  the  commence- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  ailronomical  year,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  light,  was  celebrated  by  this 
circumftance.  This  monument,  hewn  out  of 
a  hard  Hone,  muft  pafs  to  the  lateft  pofle- 
rity. 

Near  to  Bahain  is  'Touna  (h).  Between  this 
village  and  that  of  Aboufir  we  trace  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  aqueduct  of  brick,  "which  convey- 
ed the  waters  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaiils. 
Keeping  along  the  banks  of  Bah-  hiijeph^  we 
arrive  at  lamit  Eccherif^  where  this  great  canal 
has  its  principal  entrance.  Melaoui  is  three 
leagues  diftant  from  it  to  the  north.  It  is  a 
handfome  town,  fituated  in  a  fertile  plain. 
There .  is  a  confiderable  market  here.  Every 
article  is  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  and  at  a 
very  low  price.  Melaoui  and  feveral  villages 
which  furround  it,  compofe  a  fmall  principali- 
ty, which  ^vas  formerly  given  to  Mecca."  The 
Emir  Haji,  or  the  Prince  of  the  caravan,  had 
Ihe  privilec^e- of  fending  thither  a  Sandar  (i)  to 
govern  it.  The  latter  fends  to  Grand  Cairo 
confiderable  tributes  in  grain,  which  he  draws 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Emir  Haji  conyeys 
them  to  the  Cherif  of  Mecca. 
■  The  village  of  Achmounain^  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  Melaoui,  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  it 

(/j)  This  is  the  city  called  by  Strabo  the  Upper  Tanis,  and  near 
to  which  he  lays.down  the  courfe  of  the  great  canal.     Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  tenrsple  of  the  fun. 

(/)  Sumlar  hgnifies  governor  and  general  of  the  army  ;  the  per- 
fon  invefted  with  this  charatter  unites  the  civil  and  military 
power, 

contains. 
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contains.  Amongll  the  heaps  of  rubbifh  it  is 
furrounded  .vith,one  admires  a  fuperb  portico, 
that  has  fufiered  nothing  from  time.  It  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  twenty-five  Vvdde,  and  is 
fupported  by  twelve  columns,  which  have  only 
a  plain  fafcia  by  way  of  capital.  Each  column 
is  compoled  of  three  blocks  of  granite,  forming 
in  all  fixty  feet  in  heigiit,  by  twenty-five  in 
circumference.  The  block  which  refts  upon 
the  bafe  is  fimply  rounded,  and  loaded  with  hi- 
eroglyphics, which  commence  v/ith  a  pyramid. 
The  two  others  are  fluted.  The  columns  are 
ten  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  which,  ferving  for  tlie  entrance, 
leave  between  them  an  interval  of  fifteen  feet. 
Ten  enormous  flones  cover  the  whole  extent 
of  the  portico.  Over  them  is  a  double  row. 
The  two  middle  ones,  which  rife  in  the  form 
of  a  pediment,  furpafs  the  others  in  height  and 
tliicknefs.  One  is  flruck  with  aftonilhment  at 
the  fightofthefemafTes  of  rocks  that  the  art  of 
man  has  been  able  to  elevate  to  the  height  of 
fixty  feet.  The  frieze  which  goes  round  it,  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  very  well  carved. 
We  fee  the  figures  of  birds,  of  infects,  of  men 
feated,  to  ^vhom  others  feem  to  make  offerings, 
and  dilTerent  forts  of  animals.  This  is  probably 
the  hiftory  of  the  time,  the  places,  and  the  deity 
in  whofe  honour  this  monument  was  raifed. 
The  portico  was  painted  red  and  blue.  Thefe 
colours  are  effaced  in  many  places  ;  but  the 
]ower  part  of  the  architrave  which furrounds  the 

colonnade. 
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colonnade,  has  prefen^d  a  gold  colour  afld^ 
nilhingly  lively.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  ceil- 
ing, where  the  fiars  of  gold  fhine  upon  ari 
azure  fky  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  This  mo- 
nument, conftruifled  before  the  conquell  of  the 
Perfians,  has  neither  the  elegance,  nor  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Grecian  architecture  -,  but  its  foli- 
dity,  which  it  feems  impoffible  to  dellroy,  its 
awful  fimplicity,  and  its  majefty,  command 
admiration.  What  ideas  mull:  we  entertain  of 
the  temple,  or  the  palace,  of  which  this  an- 
nounced the  entry  .?  I  Avill  confefs  to  you,  Sir, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  furprifed  at 
finding  amidfi:  Arabian  and  TurkilTi  huts,  edi- 
iices  which  feem  to  have  been  the  works  of 
genii.  Their  antiquity  ftill  adds  to  their  efti- 
mation.  Efcaped  from  the  ravages  of  deftruc- 
tive  conquerors,  ftamped  with  the  impreffion 
of  ages,  they  impofe  a  fort  of  veneration  on 
the  contemplating  traveller.  The  modern 
Egyptians  behold  with  indifference  thefe  beau- 
tiful remains  of  antiquity,  and  fuffer  them  to 
fubiift,  only  becaufe  it  would  be  too  expenfive 
to  deflroy  them.  Superfiition  and  ignorance 
lead  them  to  imagine,  that  they  contain  trea- 
fures  ;  accordingly,  they  do  not  permit  travel- 
lers to  take  a  faithful  drawing  of  them.  One 
expofes  one's  life  in  making  the  attempt.  I 
fiiall  relate  to  you  what  happened  to  Father  Si- 
card  wliihl  he  was  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
portico  of  Achnminain.    *■'  Light  not  your  cen- 

"  fer;' 
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"  fer,"  fays  the  Arab  iiis  conductor  gravely  to 
liim, "  for  fear  we  fhould  be  furprized  in  the 
"  fadt,  and  that  we  fuffer  for  it." — "  What  do 
*'  you  mean  ?  1  have  neither  cenfer,  nor  fire, 
*'  nor  incenfe." — "  You  laugh  at  me  ;  a  ftran- 
"  ger  like  you  would  not  come  here  merely 
"  from  curiofity. — And  what  then  ? — I  know 
**  that  by  your  Ikill  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
**  place  where  the  great  cheftfuU  of  gold  is  hid, 
"  which  our  fathers  left  us.  If  your  cenfer  was 
"  feen,  it  would  foon  be  imagined  that  you 
"  came  here  to  open  our  chell  by  your  magic 
*'  words,  and  carry  off  our  treafure." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  g-eneral  opinion  of  the  mo- 
dern Egyptians,  with  refpedl  to  the  Europeans. 
They  look  upon  us  all  as  magicians,  and  ima- 
gine that  by  taking  only  the  dimenfions  of 
their  antiquities,  we  have  the  pov/er  of  carry- 
ing off  their  treafures.  Accordingly  they  never 
fee  you  write,  or  take  drawings,  without  anxi- 
ety, and  they  prevent  it  as  much  as  pofTible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 


Vol.  L  D  d  LET- 
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LETTER       XXXII. 


Description    of    the    country    from    AcHt, 
mounain  to  achmim. 


Defcription  of  Enfine,  heretofore  Antinohy  huili  by 
Adrian^  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antimus.  Ex- 
tent  of  that  city.  Columns  and  gates  remaining  there 
of  a  beautiful  architetlure.  Thefe  monuments  not 
comparable  with  the  portico  of  Achmounsiin.  De- 
tails on  the  principal  towns  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  with  the  comparative  geography  of  their  ancient 
and  modern  pofttion.  Defcription  of  Achmim,  for- 
merly Chemmis  or  Panopolis.  Remarks  on  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  temple  flill  fubfifting  in  the  time 
f}f  Ahulfeda,  and  on  the  fer pent  Haridi,  with  which 
the  Mahometan  priejis  deceive  the  people. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Gfand  Cairo; 


L  E  T  US  quit  the  portico  of  Achmounain,  and 
crofs  the  Nile,  to  vifit  the  remains  of  Antino'e. 
Abulfeda  gives  us  the  following  account  of 

it 
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it  (/e) :  "  Enfinc^  (the  name  given  it  by  the 
"  Arabs),  contains  remarkable  ruins  of  ancient 
''  monuments.  It  is  fituated  towards  the  mid- 
"  die  of  the  Said,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
"  dependent  on  the  province  of  ^(r/2;«wmc7w,  which 
"  is  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  an  ancient  city," 
adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia,  "  furrounded 
"  by  a  well-cultivated  country,  abounding  in 
"  fruits  and  harvefts.  It  is  vulgarly  called  the 
*'  city  of  tlie  Magi  (I),  becaufe  it  is  from 
"  thence  that  Pharaoh  made  them  come  to  his 
"  court." 

I  fliall  add  fome  particulars  to  what  are 
mentioned  by  thofe  geographers,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  prefent 
Itate  of  thefe  places.  Adrian,  whofe  fhameful 
vices  tarnifhed  the  fplendor  of  the  moft  brilli- 
ant qualities,  having  loft  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous  in  a  journey  in  Egypt,  wifhed  to  eredt  a 
lafting  monument  to  his  memory.  He  found- 
ed a  city  of  his  name  ;  he  marked  out  the  plan 
upon  an  even  foil,  and  built  it  with  a  royal 
magnificence.  It  was  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference i  two  principal  ftreets,  of  forty-iive 
feet  wide,  which  interfe(5ted  each  other  at  right 

iji)  Abulfeda,  defcnption  of  Egypt. 

(/)  Antinoe  was  built  near  the  ruins  of  Abydus,  where  the 
Egyptians  revered  the  oracle  of  the  God  Befa.  This  oracle,  one 
of  the  moil  ancient  of  Egypt,  was  ftill  famous  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Conftantius.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  book  19,  fays, 
that  all  the  neighbouring  people  went  to  confult  him,  and  affem- 
bled  at  a  certain  period  to  celebrate  feftivals  in  his  honour.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  the  Arabs  call  Antino*,  fituated  near  Aby*- 
tdus,  the  city  of  the  Magi. 

D  d  2  augleSj^ 
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angles,  traverfed  its  whole  extent.  The  others 
were  narrower,  but  equally  ilraight.  The  two 
largefl  terminated  by  four  gates,  fome  of  which 
fllll  fublifl: ;  the  handfomeft  has  three  vaulted 
entries ;  that  of  the  middle  is  forty  feet  high, 
by  twenty-two  in  width,  and  twenty  thick ; 
the  other  two  are  fmaller.  Each  of  the  facades 
of  this  edifice  is  ornamented  with  four  pilaf- 
tres  in  has  reliefs  the  Corinthian  capitals  of 
ivhich,  with  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus,  have  a 
confiderable  projection.  This  beautiful  gate 
was  furrounded  by  eight  Corinthian  columns, 
of  the  fame  height  with  itfelf.  One  only  has 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  men  •,  the 
reft  are  either  mutilated  or  deftroyed  ;  but  the 
pedeftals  remain  entire.  Belides  this  edifice, 
one  difcovers  in  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
heaps  of  rubbifh,  which  announce  temples  or 
palaces  deftroyed.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
diftances  of  the  pedeftals  along  the  ftreets,  they 
were  bordered  by  a  colonnade,  which  formed  a 
portico  on  each  fide,  and  allowed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  walk  fheltered  from  the  fun.  This  ar- 
chite6ture  mufl  have  formed  a  charming  coup- 
d'oeil.  Befides  thefe  embellifhments,  one  of  the 
fquares  was  ornamented  with  four  large  pillars 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  three  of  w^hich  have 
periflied  :,  their  bafes  alone  remain.  The 
fourth  is  in  perfecSt  prefervation  ;  it  is  about 
fifty  feet  high.  The  fhaft  is  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  fiones.  On  the  firft  is  carved  an  ornament 
^f  oak  leaves.  One  reads  on  the  pedeftal  a 
,  -Greek 
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Greek  infcription,  half  effaced  {m)^  which  dedi- 
cates it  to  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
The  fenate  of  Alexandria,  loaded  with  his 
bounty,  had  already  ere61ed  to  him  the  famous 
column  I  have  fo  much  talked  of  to  you  ;  it 
elevated  thefe  other  four  in  his  honour, 
after  his  triumphs  over  the  Perfians  ;  for 
the  foliage  of  oak  which  crowns  the  bafe  of 
that  which  fubfifls,  was  the  fign  of  vic- 
tory amongll  the  Romans.  Such,  Sir,  are  the 
belt  preferved  monuments  to  be  remarked  a- 
mongfl:  the  ruins  of  Antime.  Did  not  the  in- 
fcriptions,  and  the  teftimonies  of  hillorians 
make  known  the  founder  of  this  city,  the  arches 
of  the  gates  (n)^  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the 
deficiency  of  hieroglyphics  would  in  Form  us, 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Egyptians.  We 
admire  in  them  that  tafte,  that  elegance,  the 
Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  do 
not  behold  that  majefty,  that  folidity,  that 
marvellous  grandeur  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  knew  how  to  ftamp  on  their  monu- 
ments, and  which  other  nations  have  never 

{tn)  This  infcription  begins  with  thefe  words  :  To  the  profpcrity 
cf  the  Emperor  Cajar^  Marcos  Auretius  Sfvcrus^  Alex  under,  pious  ^ 

happy Aurdius  being  prtefeci  of  the   new  Greeks  ofAntinoe\ 

&c.  We  read  it  on  two  of  the  pedeltals ;  it  is  almoft  obliterated 
on  the  two  others.  See  Father  Sicard,  Lettres  Edijiantes ;  who 
gives  this  infcription  in  Greek. 

(«)  In  none  of  the  monuments  remaining  to  us  of  ancient  E-. 
gypt,  do  we  fee  an  arch  or  column  of  any  of  the  Grecian  orders, 
"but  flones  of  an  aftcnilhing  fize,  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

D  d  3  been 
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been  able  to  attain.  The  remains  of  Antinoc, 
in  fpite  of  their  magnificence,  are  very  trifling 
in  comparifon  with  the  portico  of  Achmou- 
nain,  though  it  be  fifteen  hundred  years 
older. 

Near  to  this  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Ahydiis^  where  men  reforted  to  confult  the  ora- 
cle of  the  God  Befa.  A  convent  of  dervifes, 
called  Cheik  Abaide,  fiands  on  its  fite.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Antinoe  was 
peopled  by  Chriftians.  Palladius  affures  us, 
that  there  were  twelve  convents  of  virgins 
there,  and  feveral  others  inhabited  by  Monks. 
Jt  is  perhaps  to  this  prodigious  increafe  of  celi- 
bacy within  fo  fmall  a  town,  that  its  ruin  may 
be  attributed. 

There  are  ftill  feveral  Coptic  monafleries 
in  the  environs,  the  monks  of  which  pafs 
their  time  in  mifery  and  ignorance.  The  fer- 
tile plains,  which,  according  to  the  Nubian 
geographer,  furrounded  Eiifim,  have  difappear- 
ed  with  their  inhabitants,  and  given  place  to 
fands  and  defarts. 

Let  us  re-imbark.  Sir,  and  afcend  the  great 
river.  Behold  in  that  mountain  to  the  eaft, 
that  range  of  grottoes,  heretofore  inhabited 
by  pious  anchorites.  The  hifiory  of  the  church 
has  celebrated  their  abfiinence.  Fruit,  bread 
and  water  compofed  their  nourifhment.  This 
auftere  and  contemplative  life  is  lefs  furprifing 
in  a  warm  climate,  where  temperance  in  eating 

and 
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and  drinking  is  a  matter  of  neceflity,  and  con- 
templation an  enjoyment.  From  their  cells 
they  difcovered  the  Nile,  the  groves,  the  har- 
veib,  and  that  croud  of  boats  which  navigate 
on  it  day  and  night.  But  what  is  altonifhing, 
is,  that  they  fhould  have  had  the  refolution  to 
remain  idle  their  whole  lives  in  the  midft  of 
that  pepetual  movement,  the  fpedlacle  of 
which  they  had  continually  before  their  eyes. 
Thefe  grottoes  extend  as  far  as  Manfehut.  This 
little  town,  lituated  to  the  Avelt,  in  the  middle 
of  a  fertile  country,  is  governed  by  a  Cachef. 
The  Turks  have  different  mofques  there.  Op- 
pofite  to  it  appears  a  Coptic  convent,  into 
which  one  mounts  by  a  pulley  ;  a  precaution 
the  monks  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  againft 
the  rapacious  Arabs. 

The  burgh  of  SaJaem  fhews  itfelf  at  a  dif- 
tance  by  its  lofty  pigeon-houfes  of  a  fquare 
form.  A  little  higher  we  coafl  along  an  illand 
of  fome  length,  and  enter  a  creek  of  the  Nile 
which  leads  to  Siont  (0).  This  is  a  large  town, 
well  built,  and  very  populous.  A  lake  is  dug 
there,  from  which  they  water  the  grounds. 
The  gardens  abound  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees.  Its  fituation  on  an  artificial  eminence, 
apprizes  us  that  it  is  built  on  the  fite  of  an  an- 
cient 

{0)  Pocock  thinks  that  Siout  is  the  fame  with  Antcopol'is.  He 
is  miftaken  :  A»ieopolis]&  Jaid  down  by  Ptolemy  higher  up,  and  on 
the  other  bank. 
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cient  town.  Accordingly  we  difcover  the  vef- 
tiges  of  Lycopolis^  where  the  wolf  was  regarded 
as  a  f acred  animal. 

Ahoiitig  is  on  the  fame  fide,  at  half  a  league 
from  the  river.  It  is  a  very  gay  little  town. 
It  ftands  on  the  fite  of  Abotis,  mentioned  by 
Stephen  of  Byzantium.  The  Turks  ftill  culti- 
vate here,  as  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda  (q)^  the 
poppy,  from  which  they  make  opium.  The 
rich  take  it  with  voluptuoufnefs,  to  procure 
themfelves  agreeable  vifions.  The  common 
people  content  themfelves  with  taking  falling, 
little  balls  of  the  leaf  of  hemp  chopped,  which 
produce  the  fame  efFedls.  Ahoiitig  is  governed 
by  an  Emir.  The  yoke  of  thefe  Arabian  princes 
is  not  fo  heavy  as  that  of  the  Beys.  Under 
their  empire  the  people  enjoy  more  tranquilli- 
ty, and  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
undifciplined  troops  of  Cairo  ;  nay,  one  often 
finds  in  thefe  old  men  that  impartial  jufl:ice, 
that  humanity,  that  affecting  tendernefs,  with 
which  the  ancient  patriarchs  ruled  their  fa- 
milies. 

The  burgh  of  Scttefh^  above  Ahoiitig^  repre- 
fents  the  fmall  city  of  Apollo.  It  is  fituated  in- 
land, and  is  partly  inhabited  by  Copti.    Dur- 

Strabo,  lib.  17,  places  Lycopolls  above  the  canal  which  throws 
itfelf  into  lake  Tatiis.  This  is  a  fault  of  the  copyift  ;  we  fhould 
read,  lake  Maris. 

iq)  Abulfeda,  Defcription  of  Egypt, 
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ing  the  travels  of  Father  Sicard,  a  very  lingu- 
lar accutation  was  formed  againft  him  (r). 
Two  Chriftians  of  the  country  came  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  told  him  that  this  ftranger  was 
preparing  to  nail  up  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
with  magic  nails,  and  to  divert  the  inundation 
by  his  enchantments.  This  declaration  greatly 
embarralTed  the  Arab  prince.  He  would  have 
apprehended  the  learned  miffionary,  had  not  a 
Janilfary,  who  travelled  with  him,  become 
refponfible  for  his  perfon,  and  maintained, 
that  the  Copti  were  calumniators.  This  anec- 
dpte  is  fufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians. 

Amongfl  the  numerous  villages  which  bor- 
der on  the  Nile,  we  remark  Theme ^  governed 
by  a  Cachef,  and  oppofite  to  a  large  ifland,  the 
afpeet  of  wliich  is  delightful.  On  the  other 
fide,  Silin,  anciently  Selinon,  hides  itfelf  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Kan  Elkebire  prefents 
nothing  but  a  miferable  burgh  built  on  the 
ruins  of  Anteopohs.  This  city  contained  the 
magnificent  temple,  which  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  built  in  honour 
of  Antaeus,  who  was  overcome  by  Hercules. 
No  part  of  it  is  remaining  but  the  portico, 
fupported  by  huge  columns,  and  covered 
with  large  Hones.    One  of  them  may  be  diitin- 

(  r )  Lettrcs  edifiantes. 
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guifhed,  thirty  feet  long  by  five  wide.  The 
ceiling,  painted  with  gold  and  azure,  has  pre- 
ferved  the  livelinefs  of  its  colours.  The  Turks 
have  converted  it  into  a  ftable,  where  they 
colle6l  their  herds.  Accordingly,  this  magni- 
ficent portico  is  full  of  filth.  Such  is  the  value 
they  annex  to  the  naoll  beautiful  works  of  an- 
tiquity. 

On  the  eaftern  bank  we  meet  with  a  chain 
of  villages,  Cotim  elarah^  Mechta^  and  Chahtoura^ 
over  againit  Zein  Eddin.  A  branch  of  the  Nile 
inclofes  the  burgh  of  I'atha^  governed  by  a  Ca- 
chef  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the 
adjacent  plains,  frefher  than  their  verdure,  nor 
richer  than  their  harvefts.  They  owe  thefe  ad- 
vantages to  the  waters  of  the  river  which  fur- 
round  them.  The  city  of  Venus,  on  whofe 
ruins  I'atha  is  built,  could  not  have  been  better 
placed.  Above  Tatha  we  coafi:  along  the  ifle  of 
Chandouil^  and  at  length  difcover  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon  the  lofty  minarets  of  Ackmim. 

"  Achmim,"  fays  Abulfeda,  "  is  a  large 
"  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
"  bank  of  the  Nile.  One  admires  there  a  tem- 
*^'  pie,  which  is  comparable  to  the  moll  cele- 
*'  brated  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  con- 
"  firucted  with  Itones  of  a  furprifing  fize,  on 
"  which  are  fculptured  innumerable  figures. 
"  Doulnoun  {^s^  was  a  native  of  Achmim.'* 

Though 

(s)  This  Doulnoun  has  written  a  treatife  called  Elmejarchat,  the 

EKperiments, 
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Though  this  town  be  fallen  from  its  ancient 
fplendor,  it  is  ftill  one  of  the  mofi:  beautiful  of 
Upper  Egypt.  An  Arab  prince  commands 
there.  The  police  is  well  attended  to.  1  he 
llreets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and 
agriculture  flourifh.  It  has  a  manufadory  of 
cotton,  fluffs  and  pottery,  which  are  conveyed 
over  all  Egypt.  It  is  the  fame  that  Herodotus 
(t)  calls  Chemmis,  and  Strabo  PampoUs  (n).  It  has 
loft  its  ancient  edifices,  anc'^ rouch  of  its  extent, 
fince  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  defcribed  by  A- 
bulfeda,  are  without  its  limits,  to  the  north. 
Nothing  remains  of  it  but  fome  ftones,  fo  large 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move 
them.  They  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  one  of  them  of  an  extraordinary  fculpture. 
There  are  traced  on  it  four  concentric  circles, 
in  a  fquare.  The  innermoft  of  thefe  contains  a 
fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ones,  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  contain,  one,  twelve  birds,  the 
other,  twelve  animals  almoft  effaced,  which 
appear  to  be  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The 
fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  prefents  twelve 
human  figures  (:v).    The  four  feafons  occupy 

Experiments,  a  copy  of  which  is  certainly  amongft  the  manufcripts 
in  the  king's  libmry. 

(/)  Herodotus  lays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and 
that  his  descendants  have  eftabhftied  feflivals  there  in  his  honour. 

(«)  The  city  of  Pan,    This  god  was  worfhippec'  here. 

(^x)  I  imagine  thefe  figures  reprefent  the  tv.elve  gods,  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  Egypti- 
ans, fays  Herodotus,  are  the  firfi  who  divided  the  year  into  t^  elve 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods.  Bookfecond. 

the 
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the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the  fide  of  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  a  globe  with  wings.  It  is 
probable  that  this  ftone  belonged  to  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  wTiole  of  thefe 
hieroglyphics  marks  his  paffage  into  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac,  and  his  courfe,  whofe  revolution 
forms  the  year.  This  Hone  is  a  proof  that  the 
Egyptians  polTefTed  aftronomical  knowledge 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  The  columns 
of  this  temple  have  sen  partly  broken  to  make 
lime  and  millftones."  Some  of  them  have  been 
tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Achmim^ 
where  they  are  placed  without  tafte ;  others 
are  heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  this  town. 

I  cannot  leave  Achmim,  Sir,  without  telling 
you  of  a  ferpent  which  is  the  wonder  of  the 
country.  Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  a  religious 
Turk  called  Scheilk  Haridi  died  here.  He  pafTed 
for  a  faint  among  the  Mahometans.  They  raifed 
a  monument  to  him,  covered  with  a  cupola, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  him.  One  of  their  priefis,  adroitly  profiting 
by  their  credulity,  perfuaded  them  that  God 
had  made  the  foul  of  Scheilk  Haridi  pafs  into  the 
body  of  a  ferpent.  Many  of  thefe  are  found 
in  the  Thebais,  wliich  are  harmlefs.  He  had 
taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He  appeared 
with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his  fur- 
prifing  tricks,  and  pretended  to  cure  all  difor- 
ders.     Some  lucky  inftances  of  fuccefs  due  to 

nature 
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nature  alone,   and  fometimes  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patients,  gave  him  great  celebrity. 
He  foon  confined  his  ferpent  Hmidi  to  the  tomb, 
producing  him  only  to  oblige  princes,  and  per- 
fons  capable  of  giving  him  a  handfome  recom- 
penfe.     The  fucceffbrs  of  this  priefl,  brought 
up  in  the  fame  principles,   found  no  difficulty 
in  giving  fancf ion  to  fo  advantageous  an  error. 
They  added  to  the   general   perfuafion  of  his 
virtue,  that  of   his  immortality.     They  had 
the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public  proof  of  it. 
The  ferpent  was   cut  in  pieces  in  prefence  of 
the  Emir,  and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a 
vafe.     At  the  inflant  of  lifting  up  the  vafe, 
the  priefls,  no  doubt,  had  the  addrefs  to  fubfti-' 
tute  one  exa6fly  refembling  it.     A  miracle  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  immortal  Haridi  acquired 
a  frefh  degree  of  confideration.     This  knavery 
procures  them  great  advantages.     The  people 
flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at  this  tomb ; 
and  if  the  ferpent  crawls  Out  from  under  the 
ftone,  and  approaches  the  fuppliant,  it   is  a 
fign  that  his  malady  will  be  cured.     You  may 
imagine,   that  he  does  not  appear  till  an  offer- 
ing has  been  made  proportioned  to  the  quality 
and  riches  of  the  ditferent  perfons.     In  extra- 
ordinary cafes,  where  the  fick  perfon  cannot  be 
cured  without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,   a 
pure  virgin  muft  come  to  folicit  him.     To  avoid 
inconveniencies  on  this  head,  they  take  care  to 
chufe  a  very  young  girl  indeed.     She  is  decked  out 
in  her  belt  clothes,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

She 
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She  puts  herfelf  in  a  praying  attitude,  and  a^"' 
the  priefts  are  inclined,  the  lerpent  comes  out, 
makes  circles  round  the  young  fuppliant,  and 
goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  virgin,  accom- 
panied by  a  vafl  multitude,  carries  him  in  tri- 
umph, amidft  the  general  acclamation.  No 
human  reafoning  would  perfuade  thefe  igno- 
rant and  credulous  Egyptians  that  they  are  the 
dupes  of  a  few  impoftors.  They  believe  in 
the  lerpent  Haridi,  as  firmly  as  in  the  prophet. 
The  Chriltians  of  the  country  have  no  more 
doubts  of  his  virtue  than  the  Turks  ;  but  they 
maintain  that  this  lerpent  is  the  daemon  Afmo- 
dcus,  who  flew  the  feven  hufbands  of  Tobit's 
wife,  brought  by  the  angel  Raphael  to  this 
place,  after  metamorphofmg  him,  and  that 
God  makes  ufe  of  him  to  deceive  the  infidels. 
The  ferpent  has  played  a  very  aftonifhing  part 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  He  feduced  Eve. 
By  the  order  of  Mofes,  he  devoured  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  made  Alexander  of  Abo- 
notica  pafs  for  a  god.  He  cures  at  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Achmim. 

This  ferpent  is  of  the  kind  defcribed  by  He- 
rodotus, and  which  were  held  facred  in  ancient 
Egypt.  They  were  called  Agathn  daimon^  Good 
Genius,  and  they  were  the  emblem  of  Cneph^  a 
fymbolical  Deity,  w^ho  denoted  the  Divine 
Gooduefs. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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